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PREFACE 


In preparing this volume I have tried to follow the 
methods and principles adopted by Professor Babbitt. 
The text is based upon that of Bernardakis’s edition, 
but some departures from his readings have seemed 
unavoidable. The critical notes are by no means 
exhaustive, but I hope nothing essential has been 
omitted. All the essays contained in this volume 
are mentioned in the list of Lamprias except the two 
entitled That a Philosopher ought to converse especially 
nith Men tn Power and To an Uneducated Ruler. In 
that list one item (No. 52) is woAtrxov PiBrAa PB, 
Two Books on Political Subjects. No such title is 
found in the manuscripts of Plutarch’s works, and 
the question arises whether our two brief essays may 
perhaps be intended, for their subjects are certainly 
political in the Greek sense of the word. In the list 
of Lamprias there is no indication that the Com- 
parison between Aristophanes and Menander is a sum- 
mary. 

Additions to the bibliography given in Volume I. 
which have to do with the contents of the present 
volume are: Plutarchi Libelli Duo Politici, a disserta- 
tion by Ioannes Frerichs (Géttingen, 1929), containing 
the Greek text ofthe essays That a Philosopher ought to 
converse espectally with Men in Power and To an Un- 
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PREFACE 


educated Ruler with critical commentary and notes, 
and The Manuscript-Tradition (also reprinted as The 
Text-Tradition) of Pseudo-Plutarch’s Vitae Decem 
Oratorum, by Clarence George Lowe, published in 
University of Illinois Studtes in Language and Literature, 
ix. No. 4, 1924. 

Bee iE, 


Wasnineton, D.C. 
June 1936 
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LOVE. SEGRIES 
(AMATORIAE NARRATIONES) 


INTRODUCTION 


TueseE five short stories are interesting to the modern 
reader chiefly as examples of the kind of tale which 
appealed to the readers of Plutarch’s time; for they 
were probably written during his lifetime, though 
not by him. In style and content they differ greatly 
from his genuine works. The elements of passion 
and of sentimental love are made to appear im- 
portant in them rather on account of their dire 
consequences than for their own sake. 


EPOTIKAI AIHTHZEIZ 
A 


(771) ?Ev ‘AXtaprm tis Bowrias Kxépn tis ylverar 
, / ot 3 / 4 
Kader Siampétovaa dvoya ’AprordékAcas Ovydrnp 
S° Av Ocofdvovs. tavrnv pvdvrar Urpatwyr ’Opyo- 
F pévos kal KadAtobévns “AAtdprios.* aAovotdrepos 
S Av Urpatwr kal padddgv te THs wapOdvov Hrry- 
/ > & AY > \ 3. UN > / 
évos: érvyxave yap lOwv atrny év AcBadeia Aovo- 
pevnv émt tH Kphvn TH ‘Epxdvn: eueAXe yap TO 
772 Au 7@ Baciret Kavndopetv. adr’ 6 KadAtobévyns 
ye mAdov éddpeto: hv yao Kal yéver mpoonKkwy 
Th Kopn. damopa@v 5é TH mpdypart 6 Wcodarns, 
edediet yap Tov UtTpdtwva mAovTw TE Kal yéveL 
axedov amdvrwy d.addpovtra tav Bowrév, rip 
eo > 4 wn / 3 4 \ ¢ 
aipeow eBovrActo TH Tpodwvriw eémitpéysauy Kal o 
Lrpatwv, avenémeroto yap b7o Tav Tis TapOevov 
oikeT@v, ws mpos avrov pdaddAdov eéexeivn pézor, 
néliov én adbrH moetobar TH yapyoupévn rH 
> , € A ~ A ¢ 4 > , 
exroyiv. wes S€ Tis madds 6 Ocodavns exruvbdavero 
> of , ¢ \ \ MA Od , 
ev der mavTwv, » 5é Tov KadAccbévny mpovxpwer, 


B etOds pév 6 Ltpdrwv dfros Hv Bapéws dépwv rHv 
1 “AXdprios Wyttenbach: dAdpre. 


LOVE STORIES 
‘ 


At Haliartus, in Boeotia, there was a girl of re- 
markable beauty, named Aristocleia, the daughter 
of Theophanes. She was wooed by Strato of Or- 
chomenus and Callisthenes of Haliartus. Strato was 
the richer and was rather the more violently in love 
with the maiden; for he had seen her in Lebadeia 
bathing at the fountain called Hercyné in prepara- 
tion for carrying a basket? in a sacred procession 
in honour of Zeus the King. But Callisthenes had 
the advantage, for he was a blood-relation of the girl. 
Theophanes was much perplexed about the matter, 
for he was afraid of Strato, who excelled nearly all 
the Boeotians in wealth and in family connexions, 
and he wished to submit the choice to Trophonius ° ; 
but Strato had been persuaded by the maiden’s 
servants that she was more inclined towards him, 
so he asked that the choice be left to the bride-to-be 
herself. But when Theophanes in the presence of 
everyone asked the maiden, and she chose Calli- 
sthenes, it was plain at once that Strato found the 


* Processions were common in Greek worship, and often 
young women, chosen usually for their good birth and their 
beauty, formed part of them, carrying baskets in which were 
offerings or utensils for use in sacrifices. 

» A hero whose oracular shrine was at Lebadeia. 
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(772) druysiav- Hu-epas dé Stadia dvo mpoofre TH 
Ocoddver kat 7TH KadAwobéver, aétdav Thy pudiav 
avt@ mpos avrovs StadvAdrrecbar, ef Kat Too 
yapov epbovyOy to Saipoviov twds. ot 8° émyvouv 
1a Acyéueva, Wore Kal émi THY éotiaow TAY yapwv 
mapekdAovv adrév. 6 S¢' mapeokevacpevos éTaipwv 
dxAov, Kal mARO0s ovK dAlyov GBepardvTwr, di- 
eoTrappevous Tapa TovTois Kal AavOdvovTas, ews 1 
Kopy KaTa Ta TdTpLa emt THY Kioodeccav Kadov- 
Levny Kpyyynv Kathe tats Nuudats ra mporéAca 

C @icovea, TOTE 52) cuvdpapdvTes TavTEs of AoY@vTEs 
exetvw ocuvedduBavoy atriyv. Kal 6 Ltparwr y’ 
elyeTo THs mapbévou: avreAapBdvero 8° ds eEikds 
6 Kaddobdins ev péper kal of adv atr@, éws Edabev 
% Trais év xepat Tov avleAKovTWwV SiapBapetoa. 6 
Kaddobevns peep ovv Tapaxphya adavns éyéveTo, 
elre Svaxpnodpevos €avTov «ire puyds ameAOav 
ex THs Bowrias: odk elye 8 odv Tis cimety 6 Tt 
Kat mendvOor. 6 d€ Litpatwy davepds emiKar- 
éodatev éavtov TH traplévas. 


B 


D Deidwv Tis TOV IeAorovnotwy emruTBémevos 
apxis THY "Apyetov TéAw, THY TaTpioa THY eavTod, 
nyepoveve Ta&v AouTav Bovddpevos, mparov €m- 
<Bovhevoe Kopwbiors: mepipas yap 7ret map’ avTav 
veavias xtrious Tovs apf} diadépovras Kat dvdpeiq: 
of S¢ wéumovar Tods xtAlovs, oTparnyov adbrdv 


1 ¢ 8¢] Wyttenbach would add xe. 
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slight hard to bear. But he let two days go by and 
came to Theophanes and Callisthenes asking that 
the friendship between him and them be preserved, 
even though he had been deprived of the marriage 
by some jealous divinity. And they approved of 
what he said, so that they even invited him to the 
wedding-feast. But before he came he got ready 
a crowd of his friends and a considerable number 
of servants, who were scattered among the others 
present and were not noticed; but when the girl 
went, according to the ancestral custom, to the spring 
called Cissoessa to make the preliminary sacrifice 
to the nymphs, then his men who were in ambush 
all rushed out at once and seized her. Strato 
also had hold of the maiden; and naturally Calli- 
sthenes and his supporters in turn took hold of her and 
held on until, although they did not know it at the 
time, she died in their hands as they pulled against 
each other. Callisthenes immediately disappeared, 
whether by committing suicide or by going away 
as an exile from Boeotia; at any rate nobody could 
tell what had happened to him. But Strato slew 
himself in sight of all upon the body of the maiden. 


I] 


A man named Pheidon, who was striving to 
make himself ruler of the Peloponnesians and wished 
his own native city of Argos to be the leader of all 
the other states, plotted first against the Corin- 
thians. He sent and asked of them the thousand 
young men who were the best in vigour and valour ; 
and they sent the thousand, putting Dexander in 
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amrodeiEavres Aefar8pov. ev ve 8 exeov ) Deidwv 
embéobar ToUToUs, iv’ €xot KépuBov drove épav 
Kal TH moder xproatto, mMporeixtap.a. yap TotTo 
emuKarpoTarov éoecbar Tis oAns IleAorovvyjcou, 
THY mag avelero tay ETAlpwv Ttoty. hv de Kal 


“ABpwyv év avrots- obtos O€ E€vos @ ov Tob AcEdvopov 


eppaceyv air® THY em Boudry. Kal oUTws of pev 
xirvo’ po Tis emBéoews els Ty KeopuwGov €owOn- 
cav, Detdwy 0° dveupeiv eee TOV TpoddvTa Kal 
emipedds elnrer. deioas oo “ABpow gevyet eis 
KopuBor, dvahaBeoy THY yovaiea Kal Tovs oikéras, 
év MedXioow, Kaun tii THS Kopwbiwy Xepas: eva 
Kal maida yervioas Médooov mpoonyopevoey, a0 
Tod Témov Oépevos TOUVO}LG aire. tovrou 51) Tob 
MedXiooov vids ’Axtaiwy yiverar, KaAdoros Kal 
awdpovéotatos Tay opnrikwv, od meioToe peév 
eyevovto épaotai, Siadepdvtws 8 ’Apyias, yévous 
fev wv tod TOV “HpaxdAaddv, mAodtw Sé Kal TH 
GAAn Suvdper Aapmpdtatos KopwOiwv. eémei dé 
meGew odk HdvvaTo Tov maida, éyvw Bidcacba 
Kal ovvaprdca” TO peipdKiov: émexwpacev obv® 
emi THY oikiay tod MeXiacov, wARO0s émaydpevos 
Kal pido al oixeTav, Kal dardyew Tov maida 
emELpGTo. avTitrotousievouv dé Tob Tar pos Kal Tov 
pilwy, emexdpayovtTwy dé Kal TOV ‘yerTOvwY Kat 
avbehndvrey, avbeAxopevos 6 “Axraiwy SvehOapn: 
Kat of pev ovTws dmexcipouv. MeAooos d€ TOV 
veKpov Tod mados els THY dyopav TOV Kopwiwv 
Tapaxopicas emedetkvue, dev drravray mapa TOV 
tadta mpagdvrwy: of dé mdéov oddev H Tov avdpa 


1 yidtor Meziriacus after Amyot: ®Acdoror. 
2 cuvaprdcat Leonicus: ovvapmdcas. 
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command of them. Now Pheidon intended to make 
an onslaught upon these young men, that Corinth 
might be weakened and he might have the city in 
his power, for he considered that it would be the 
most advantageous bulwark of the whole Pelopon- 
nesus, and he confided this matter to some of his 
friends, among whom was Habron. Now he was a 
friend of Dexander and told him of the plot, so before 
the onslaught was made the thousand young men 
escaped safely to Corinth; but Pheidon tried to 
discover the betrayer of his plot and searched for him 
with great care. So Habron was frightened and 
fled to Corinth with his wife and his servants, settling 
in Melissus, a village in Corinthian territory. There 
he begot a son whom he called Melissus from the 
name of the place. This Melissus had a son named 
Actaeon, the handsomest and most modest youth 
of his age, who had many lovers, chief of whom was 
Archias, of the family of the Heracleidae, in wealth 
and general influence the most outstanding man in 
Corinth. Now when he could not gain the boy by 
persuasion, he determined to carry him off by force. 
So he got together a crowd of friends and servants, 
went as in a drunken frolic to the house of Melissus, 
and tried to take the boy away. But his father and 
his friends resisted, the neighbours also ran out and 
pulled against the assailants, and so Actaeon was 
pulled to pieces and killed; the assailants there- 
upon went away. But Melissus took his son’s body 
and exhibited it in the market-place of the Corin- 
thians, demanding the punishment of the men who 
had done the deed ; but the Corinthians merely pitied 
him and did nothing further. So, being unsuccess- 


* otv added by Xylander. 
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(773) WAcour. dmpaxros &° dvaywphoas Tapepvraoce 
THY TaVviyyupW Tov "Tobuior, dvaBds 7 émt TOV Tob 
logetdaivos veo KkareBoa TOV Baxxuadav Kal 
THY Tod matpos “ABpwvos evepyeatav Urrepipwnoxe, 
tous Te Deovs emixadeadpevos pinrer éaurov KaTa 
TOV TETPaV. jer ov Todd 8 avxpds Kat Aouyos 
B xareAdpBave rv mow: Kal Tov KopiBiev Trepl 
atradrayis Xpopevor, 6 Beds dvetAe piv elvat 
oaEeLd@vos ovK aviaovTos, €ws av Tov “Axraiwvos 
Odvarov perehBorev. rabra mubdprevos "Apxias, 
auras yap Oewpos Hv, «ts pev Tay Képwoov éxayv 
ovK emavarde, mhedoas 8 eis TH Lucadiav Lupa- 
Kovoas extTioe. Tratyp dé yevdpevos éevratba 
Ouyarépwrv Sveiv, "Opruyias te Kat LXvpaxovons, 
tzo tod Tyrépou Sododoveirar, ds eyeydver pev 
avTod maduKd, vews 8 adynyovpevos ovvemdevoev 
ets LeKeAlav. 


r 


"Avip mévns UKddacos Trovvoya Kater Aci- 
Ktpa: €or 5€ Kapuov THS THY Ocoméwv yuwpas. 
C rovTw Ouyarépes yivovrat dvo0: éxadobvro 8° ‘Immw 
Kat MiAnria, 7, ds twes, cary Kal Ed€innn. 
Hv oe xp7970s 6 UKedacos Kat Tots Eévous ém- 
THSEL0s, Kaizep od mrohAa KEKTNHEVOS. auxo- 
fL€vous ovv mpos avrov, dvo Umapridras veavias 
dredeEato mpoddpws: of S€ TOv Twaplévwv TTWw- 
pevor StexwdvovtTo mpds THY TéApav bo THs TOO 





* The famous Isthmian games in honour of Poseidon, for 
victors in which Pindar composed some of his odes. 
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ful, he went away and waited for the Isthmian 
festival? when he went up upon the temple of 
Poseidon, shouted accusations against the Bacchia- 
dae,® and reminded the people of his father Habron’s 
benefactions, whereupon, calling upon the gods to 
avenge him, he threw himself down from the rocks. 
Not long afterwards the city was afflicted by drought 
and pestilence, and when the Corinthians consulted 
the oracle concerning relief, the god replied that the 
wrath of Poseidon would not relax until they in- 
flicted punishment for the death of Actaeon. Archias 
knew of this, for he was himself one of those sent to 
consult the oracle, and voluntarily refrained from 
returning to Corinth. Instead he sailed to Sicily and 
founded Syracuse. There he became the father of 
two daughters, Ortygia and Syracusa, and was 
treacherously murdered by Telephus, who had been 
his beloved and had sailed with him to Sicily in 
command of a ship. 


III 


There was a poor man named Scedasus who lived 
at Leuctra; that is a village of the country of the 
Thespians. This man had two daughters, called 
Hippo and Miletia, or, as some say, Theano and 
Euxippé. Now Scedasus was a worthy man and 
friendly to strangers, though he was not very well 
off. So when two Spartan youths came to his house 
he received them gladly. They fell in love with the 
maidens, but were restrained from overboldness by 


» The noble family which ruled Corinth in the eighth and 
seventh centuries s.c. Periander is its most famous member. 
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1 xara added by Hirschig. 
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the worthy character of Scedasus, and the next day 
went away to Delphi, for that was the place for which 
they were bound. And when they had consulted the 
god about the matters which concerned them, they 
went back again towards home, and passing through 
Boeotia they stopped again at the house of Scedasus. 
Now he, as it happened, was not at Leuctra ; but his 
daughters, in accordance with their usual custom, 
received the strangers, who, finding the maidens un- 
protected, ravished them ; and then, seeing that they 
were exceedingly distressed by the violent wrong they 
had suffered, they killed them, threw their bodies 
into a well, and went away. When Scedasus came 
home, he missed the girls, but found everything that 
he had left in the house undisturbed, and so he did 
not know what to make of it all until, because his dog 
kept whimpering and often running up to him and 
from him to the well, he guessed the truth, and so 
drew up the bodies of his daughters. And finding 
out from his neighbours that on the previous day they 
had seen going into his house the Lacedaemonians 
who had been entertained there shortly before, he 
guessed that they had done the deed, because during 
their previous visit they had constantly been praising 
the girls and talking of the happiness of their future 
husbands. 

Scedasus set out for Lacedaemon to see the ephors, 
and when he was in the territory of Argos night came 
upon him, so he put up at an inn, and at the same 
inn was another elderly man, a native of the city of 
Oreus in the territory of Hestiaea. Scedasus heard 
him groaning and uttering curses against the Lace- 
daemonians, so he asked him what harm the Lace- 
daemonians had done him. Then he proceeded to 
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1 gn Bernardakis: e¢@yv (é€dyv Urb.) 
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tell that he was a subject of Sparta and that Aristo- 
demus, who had been sent by the Lacedaemonians 
to Oreus as governor, had shown himself very lawless 
and cruel. ‘“‘ For,” said he, “ he fell in love with my 
young son and, when he could not gain him by per- 
suasion, he tried to take him from the palaestra by 
force. But the teacher of gymnastics interfered, and 
many young fellows came out to help, so for the time 
being Aristodemus went away ; but the next day he 
manned a ship of war, seized the boy, sailed from 
Oreus to the opposite shore, and tried to rape him ; 
then when the boy would not submit, he cut his 
throat and killed him, after which he went back to 
Oreus and gave a dinner-party. But as for me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I learned of the deed, performed the funeral 
rites over the body, then went to Sparta and had an 
audience with the ephors ; but they paid no attention 
to me.’”’ When Scedasus heard this he was dis- 
heartened, for he suspected that the Spartans would 
pay no attention to him either; and he in turn 
told the stranger of his own misfortune. Then the 
stranger advised him not even to go to see the ephors, 
but to turn back to Boeotia and build his daughters’ 
tomb. Scedasus, however, did not take this advice, 
but went to Sparta and spoke with the ephors. They 
paid no attention to him, so he hurried to the kings, 
and from them he went up to every one of the citizens 
and told his tale of woe. And when nothing did any 
good, he ran through the midst of the city stretching 
up his hands towards the sun, and again he beat upon 
the ground and summoned up the Erinyes, and finally 
he put an end to his life. 

Later, however, the Lacedaemonians certainly paid 
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1 giv Bernardakis: atvé. 
2 *Apdixtiwv] “Audetptwy Ricardus, cf. Paus. ix. 19. 3. 
3 TleAoriéa Bernardakis: [edozidn. 


* xadots Bryan: xadds. 
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the penalty. For when they were rulers of all the 
Greeks and had placed their garrisons in the cities, 
Epaminondas the Theban first slaughtered the 
garrison of the Lacedaemonians in his own city, and 
when thereupon the Lacedaemonians made war upon 
the Thebans, the latter met them at Leuctra,* think- 
ing it a place of good omen, because at an earlier time 
they had gained their freedom there, when Amphic- 
tyon, having been driven into exile by Sthenelus, 
came to the city of the Thebans and, finding them 
tributaries of the Chalcidians, freed them from the 
tribute by killing Chalcodon, king of the Euboeans. 
Now it happened that the utter defeat of the Lace- 
daemonians took place precisely in the vicinity of the 
tombstone of the daughters of Scedasus. And the 
story goes that before the battle Pelopidas, one of 
the generals of the Theban army, was disturbed by 
some omens which were considered unfavourable and 
that in his sleep Scedasus came and stood over him 
and told him to be of good courage, for the Lacedae- 
monians were coming to Leuctra to pay the penalty 
to him and his daughters ; and he enjoined upon him 
one day before fighting the Lacedaemonians to make 
ready a white colt and sacrifice it at the tomb of the 
maidens. So Pelopidas, while the Lacedaemonians 
were stillin camp at Tegea, sent some men to Leuctra 
to find out about this tomb, and when he learned about 
it from the inhabitants of the place, he led out his 
army with confidence and was victorious. 


* A village in Boeotia. The battle, which ended the 
Spartan hegemony, took place in 371 B.c. 
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9 i.e. by the disappointed suitors. 

> The cult of Athena Itonia was brought to Boeotia by 
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IV 


Phocus was by birth a Boeotian, for he was from 
the town of Glisas, and he was the father of Callirrhoé, 
who excelled in beauty and modesty. She was wooed 
by thirty young men, the most highly esteemed in 
Boeotia ; but Phocus found one reason after another 
for putting off her marriage, for he was afraid that 
violence would be done to him¢; at last, however, 
he yielded to their demands, but asked to leave 
the choice to the Pythian oracle. The suitors were 
incensed by the proposal, rushed upon Phocus, and 
killed him. In the confusion the maiden got away 
and fled through the country, but the young men 
pursued her. She came upon some farmers making 
a threshing-floor, and found safety with them, for the 
farmers hid her in the grain, and so her pursuers 
passed by. But she waited in safety until the festival 
of the Pamboeotia, when she went to Coroneia, took 
her seat on the altar of Athena Itonia,® and told of 
the lawless act of the suitors, giving the name and 
birthplace of each. So the Boeotians pitied the maid 
and were angry with the young men. When they 
learned of this, they fled for refuge to Orchomenus, 
and when the Orchomenians refused to receive them, 
they forced their way into Hippotae, a village lying 
on the slope of Mount Helicon between Thisbé and 
Coroneia. There they were received. Then the 
Thebans sent and demanded the slayers of Phocus, 
and when the people of Hippotae refused to deliver 
them, the Thebans, along with the rest of the 


the Ionians when they were driven out by the Thessalians. 
Her sanctuary near Coroneia was the place of the Pamboeotia, 
the festival of the united Boeotians. 
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1 Q.oPedor Bernardakis: OnBedar. 
2 ey TMoavre Bernardakis: éyyioavtt. 
3 jv added by Wyttenbach. 
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Boeotians, took the field under the command of 
Phoedus, who at that time administered the govern- 
ment of Thebes. They besieged the village, which 
was well fortified, and when they had overcome the 
inhabitants by thirst, they took the murderers and 
stoned them to death and made slaves of the 
villagers ; then they pulled down the walls and the 
houses and divided the land between the people of 
Thisbé and of Coroneia. It is said that in the night, 
before the capture of Hippotae, there was heard 
many times from Helicon a voice of someone saying 
““T am here,” and that the thirty suitors recognized 
the voice as that of Phocus. It is said also that on 
the day when they were stoned to death the old 
man’s monument at Glisas ran with saffron; and 
that as Phoedus, the ruler and general of the 
Thebans, was returning from the battle, he received 
the news of the birth of a daughter and, thinking 
it of good omen, he named her Nicostrata.? 


V 


Alcippus was a Lacedaemonian by birth; he 
married Damocrita and became the father of two 
daughters. Now since he was a most excellent 
counsellor to the state and conducted affairs to the 
satisfaction of the Lacedaemonians, he was envied 
by his political opponents, who misled the ephors by 
false statements to the effect that Alcippus wished 
to destroy the constitution, and they thereby brought 
about his exile. So he departed from Sparta, but 
wher his wife Damocrita, with their daughters, 


i.é. ‘* She of the conquering host.” 
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wished to follow her husband, she was prevented 
from doing so, and moreover his property was con- 
fiscated, that the girls might not be provided with 
dowries. And when even so there were some suitors 
who wooed the girls on account of their father’s high 
character, his enemies got a bill passed forbidding 
anyone to woo the girls, saying that their mother 
Damocrita had often prayed that her daughters 
might speedily bear sons who should grow up to be 
their father’s avengers. Damocrita, being harassed 
on all sides, waited for a general festival in which 
married women along with unmarried girls, slaves, 
and infant children took part, and the wives of those 
in authority passed the whole night in a great hall 
by themselves. Then she buckled a sword about 
her waist, took the girls, and went by night into the 
sacred place, waiting for the moment when all the 
women were performing the mysteries in the hall. 
Then, after the entrances hed all been closed, she 
heaped a great quantity of wood against the doors 
(this had been prepared by the others for the sacrifice 
belonging to the festival) and set it on fire. And 
when the men came running up to save their wives, 
Damocrita killed her daughters with the sword and 
then herself over their dead bodies. But the Lacedae- 
monians, not knowing how to vent their anger, threw 
the bodies of Damocrita and her daughters out beyond 
the boundaries ; and they say that because the god 
was offended by this the great earthquake * came 
upon the Lacedaemonians. 


* Probably the earthquake of 464 B.c. is meant. 
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wHAY A PHILOSOPHER OUGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH 
MEN IN POWER 


(MAXIME CUM PRINCIPIBUS PHILOSOPHO 
ESSE DISSERENDUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus brief essay was written in support of the con- 
tention that the philosopher should exert himself to 
influence the thought and conduct of men in power 
and should not shut himself away from the world. 
This view is consistent with Plutarch’s own life. The 
essay is less carefully written than some of the others, 
and the text is somewhat uncertain in a few places, 
among which may be mentioned the very first sen- 
tence. In this the first word, Sorcanus, appears to be 
a proper name, but the name does not occur else- 
where, and therefore numerous emendations have 
been proposed. If the reading is correct, Sorcanus 
was some important personage and must have been 
well known to the person, whoever he was, to whom 
the essay is addressed; for although not written 
exactly in the form of a letter, the essay seems to be 
intended primarily for some one person’s edification 
or entertainment. 
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NEPI TOY OTI MAAIZTA TOIS HrEMOZI 
AEI TON ®IAOZO®ON ATAAETEZOAI 


776 1. MwpKavev' eyxoAmicacba Kai didtav tidy 
B kai periévar Kai mpoadéyecOar Kai yewpyeiv, ToA- 
n A 907 aA , 
Rois pev tia moAdois 5€ Kal Sypocia ypyoyov Kat 
” é , > 
eyKapTov yevnoopevnv, pidokdAwv éori Kat moX- 
Tucav Kai piravOpwtrav ody ws evo vopilovar 
piroddgwv adda Kai todvavriov, diAddo€ds éart 
. X ¢€ ra \ tA 3 ~ 
Kat popodens 6 dedywv Kat poBovpevos daKxodcar 
Aurapjs tHv év eLovoia Kat Oepamevtixds. ez 
, > 4 12 \ , n 
ti dynow avnp GepameutiKds*® Kat diAocodias Sed- 
pevos; Lipwv odv® yevwpar 6 oKvToTOpos 7 
Atovdoios 6 ypappatioris é€x Tlepixdrdous 7 
Karwvos, va pou mpoadiaréyyrat Kai mpooKabily 
e , So he od or) , \ "¢ 
Cus Lwkxparns exeivw'; Kat “Apicorwy pev 6 
Xios émt 7@ maou diadrdyecbar trois Bovdopeévors 
e A ~ ~ ~ 3 , Ce ae %? t 5 
imo TaV codtoTav KaKds axovwy “‘ wdedev,”’ elre’, 
“Kat Ta Onpia Adywv cuvdvar KivNnTLKaVY TpOs 
dperhv’’: jpetis 5é dev£otpefa tots Suvarots Kat 


1 Bernadakis, following Pape, would prefer Dwpavev. 

2 eparevtixds] Oepanedcews Duebner; modtixds Reiske; 
mpaxtixos Bernardakis; ¢f. 777 a. 

3 odv Bernardakis: et. 

4 os Lewxpdrys éxeivxw Capps; 6 Swxpdrys ws €xeivois 
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DHeT A PAIEOSOPHER OUGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH MEN 
IN POWER 


1. In clasping Sorcanus to your bosom, in prizing, 
pursuing, welcoming, and cultivating his friendship 
—a friendship which will prove useful and fruitful to 
many in private and to many in public life—you are 
acting like a man who loves what is noble, who is 
public-spirited and is a friend of mankind, not, as some 
people say, like one who is merely ambitious for him- 
self. No, on the contrary, the man who is ambitious 
for himself and afraid of every whisper is just the one 
who avoids and fears being called a persistent and 
servile attendant on those in power. For what does 
aman say who is an attendant upon philosophy and 
stands in need of it? ‘‘ Let me change from Pericles 
or Cato and become Simo the cobbler or Dionysius 
the schoolmaster, in order that the philosopher may 
converse with me and sit beside me as Socrates did 
with Pericles.’’ And while it is true that Ariston of 
Chios, when the sophists spoke ill of him for talking 
with all who wished it, said, ‘‘ I wish even the beasts 
could understand words which incite to virtue,”’ yet 
as for us, shall we avoid becoming intimate with 


W yttenbach ¢ &s Lwxpdr7s, exeivos Bernardakis: cbs Lwxpd- 
THs exeivacs, 5 elve Meziriacus: etzeiv. 
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(776) nyepoviKots Worrep ayplots Kal avnpépots yiyvecBat 
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auv7iets ; 
> 6 3 4 3 ~ 
Osx “‘dvdpiavtotoids’’ éatw 6 ths pirocodias 
Ao ce @ + 2h 4 “~ > , > 3 > 
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adtas Babuidos éoradta’’ Kara Iivdapov: add’ év- 
‘ , A 
epya BovdAetar Trovety Ov av diyntrar Kal mTpaKxTiKa 
A la A 
kal ewboya Kai KuntiKas doppas évtiOnot' Kal 
f > 
Kpices aywyouvs emi Ta WPeAyLa Kal mpoatpécets 
A 1A \ / \ 4 4] \ / 
D ¢girAoxdAovs Kat dpdvnpia Kal péyeBos peta mpad- 
‘ > a 
TnTOs Kai aodareias,® b° wv tots trepéxovor Kal 
Suvatois oputdodow of modttiKol® mpofupdrepov. 
A / bal > 
Kal ydp, av tarpos 4 dtAdKados, 7dtov odfadpov 
77 A ¢€ A ~ / A A 
idoerat Tov vmép moAA@v BA€rovTa Kal mroAdovs 
, ‘ / ~ > , 
gvAdaccovra’ Kat girAdcodos puytis émiypeArjoerat 
mpoOvporepov, nv brép toAAGv dpovrilovaay dpa 
Kal moddots dpovety Kat owdpoveiy Kai diKaLo- 
“A 4 
mpayety ddetiovoav. Kal yap «i dSewos Hv Tept 
E Sytnow vdda7wv Kal ovvaywyny, worrep iatopotat 
\ e i A AY ~ f ) nn 
tov ‘“Hpaxrda Kai mroAdods t&v mdAa, odk av 
éyaipe dpewpuxav ev éoyaTia “‘ mapa Képaxos 
f a? A A > / aN ‘6, > 4 
métpy”’ THv ovBwruny éxeivny “Apefovaav, adda 
TOTAaLOv Twos devadous THYAs avakad’mTwY 7drecu' 
Kal orparomédots Kai guteiats Bacilé€wy Kal 
” > , Ps A ‘O é A Mé ce Q aA 
dAceow. akovopev 57 ‘Opjpov tov Mivw “ Geot 
peyadou daptariy’’ amroKkadobyros* TobTo 8° €ativ, 


1 éyriOnot Reiske: émeridqar. 
2 dodadretas] ddedcias Wyttenbach, Frerichs. 
8 rodrixot] woAtrac Hartman. Perhaps ¢iAdcodor ? 
4 nédeot Pohlenz: méAc re. 
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powerful men and rulers, as if they were wild and 
savage? 

The teaching of philosophy is not, if I may use 
the words of Pindar,? ‘‘a sculptor to carve statues 
doomed to stand idly on their pedestals and no 
more’”’; no, it strives to make everything that it 
touches active and efficient and alive, it inspires men 
with impulses which urge to action, with judgements 
that lead them towards what is useful, with prefer- 
ences for things that are honourable, with wisdom 
and greatness of mind joined to gentleness and con- 
servatism, and because they possess these qualities, 
men of public spirit are more eager to converse with 
the prominent and powerful. Certainly if a physician 
is a man of high ideals, he will be better pleased to 
cure the eye which sees for many and watches over 
many, and a philosopher will be more eager to attend 
upon a soul which he sees is solicitous for many and 
is under obligation to be wise and self-restrained 
and just in behalf of many. For surely, if he were 
skilled in discovering and collecting water, as they 
say Heracles and many of the ancients were, he 
would not delight in digging the swineherd’s fount 
of Arethusa® in a most distant spot “ by the Crow’s 
Rock,” but in uncovering the unfailing sources of 
some river for cities and camps and the plantations 
of kings and sacred groves. So we hear Homer ° 
calling Minos‘ the great god’s oaristes,”” which 


® Pindar, Nem. v. 1 od« dv8ptavromois ely’, dar’ eAwvoorra 
épyalecBat dyaApar’ éx’ atras Babuidos, loosely quoted. The 
ee avon is adapted from that of Sir John Sandys (in 

C.L.). : 

> Homer, Od. xiii. 404-410. The allusion is to the feeding- 
place of the swine tended by Eumaeus. 
' £ Od, xix. 179. 
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as dyow 6 IlAdrwv, Opudnrny Kal pabyrny ovde 
yap iSudras od’ olkovpovs odd’ dmpdaKTous 
n€tovv elvat bedv pabgrds, aAXa. Baoureis, ols 

F evBovdAtas evyevonerns™ Kal Sixarootvys Kal ypn- 
oToTnTos Kal peyadogpoawvns, TAVTES epeAov 
apehnfjccobat Kat azoAavcew*® ot XPULEvoL. 
To Tpyyrov" TO Bordvov Adyouat pds alyos eis 
TO oropo. AaBovons, adriv Te mparny éxelyqy 
kal 7d Aowrov aimdAov toracbat, pexpe dv o 
aimdAos eben mpoceAOav: tovadTnv éxovow at 
droppoval Tis Suvdpews ogvrnTa, mupos Sikyy 
emrvepnoperny Ta ‘yeiTUadvTA Kal KaracKiOvapevny. 
Kal pny o Tob piroadgov Adyos, éav pev idwornv 
eva. AdBn, Xaipovra dmpaypoouvy Kal meprypddovra. 
€auTov os KevTpyp kal SiaoTnpart yewpeTpucds 

177 tats Tept TO apa xpetats, ob dadidwow eis 
Erépous, aA év évi moujoas exeivw yanvyy Kal 
jovxlav ameuapavln Kal ouveledurev. av 0° dip- 
xovtos dvSpos Kat moAutiKod «Kal mpaxriucod 
Kabdayynrat Kat Tobrov avarrAnon kadoxayabias, 
moAdods 80" évos wpédnoer, ws "Avagayopas 
Tle pucAet ouyyEevopevos: Kat [lAdrwy Aiww Kat 
IlvOaydpas Tots Tpwrevovow ‘Traduvrav. Kdrwyv 
5° avros émAevoev amo otpatias* én’ "AOnvddwpov- 
Kai Lkimiwy petevéuipato Tavairiov, 67’ adrov 
% avyKAnros é€érepipev 


’ , ee \ ’ , ’ , 8 
avOparwv bBpw re Kal edvopinv édopapevov 


1 éyyevouevns Duebner: yevoperns. 

2 drodavoew Coraes: drrohavetv. 
9 nptyyiov_ Herwerden: éptyyiov. 
4 orparias Coraes: orparetas. 
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means, according to Plato,? “ familiar friend and 
pupil.” For they did not think that pupils of the 
gods should be plain citizens or stay-at-homes or 
idlers, but kings, from whose good counsel, justice, 
goodness, and high-mindedness, if those qualities 
were implanted in them, all who had to do with 
them would receive benefit and profit. Of the 
plant eryngium they say that if one goat take it in 
its mouth, first that goat itself and then the entire 
herd stands still until the herdsman comes and takes 
the plant out, such pungency, like a fire which spreads 
over everything near it and scatters itself abroad, is _ 
possessed by the emanations of its potency. Cer- 
tainly the teachings of the philosopher, if they take 
hold of one person in private station who enjoys 
abstention from affairs and circumscribes himself by 
his bodily comforts, as by a circle drawn with geo- 
metrical compasses, do not spread out to others, but 
merely create calmness and quiet in that one man, 
then dry up and disappear. But if these teachings 
take possession of a ruler, a statesman, and a man 
of action and fill him with love of honour, through 
one he benefits many, as Anaxagoras did by associat- 
ing with Pericles, Plato with Dion, and Pythagoras 
with the chief men of the Italiote Greeks. Cato 
himself sailed from his army to visit Athenodorus ; 
and Scipio sent for Panaetius when he himself was 
sent out by the senate 


to view the violence and lawfulness of men, 


* Minos, 319 p. Generally regarded as spurious. 


5 édopdpevov Xylander; édopdvres, Homer, Od. xvii. 487: 
tdopwyevov. 
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as dnot Tocedasvos. Ti ovv édet Adyew Tov 
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v ~ 
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A > / \ / 3 * 3 
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> / ¢€ / e a“ ~ ¢ > > 
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UTOTINTETW TD 


\ 4 ” 5 cy t , 
TouTt pev noew® mplv Odoyvw yeyovevar. 


> a > > N 6 3 ‘ e A ~ > 

exeivo 8° odk dv® évoyAjoeev, 6Te Kal Tod evdia- 
> 

/ , . a“ ~ ‘ , 3 / 
bérov Adyou Kai Tod mpodopiKod diria Tédos €aTi, 
Too pev mpds éavTov Tod Sé apos EevEpov. 6 peVv 
yap eis apeTiy dia pirocodias teAevTav aiudwvov 
éaut®@ Kai duepmrov vd’ éavtod Kal peoroy eipyvys 
kai dirodpootvns Tis mpos éavTov det Twapéxerat 
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1 Bérwv Wyttenbach: KaTWY, 
2 mepiéAxwv] wepurrdéxwv Meziriacus; ep! ehéyywv durocodav 
Xylander. | 


3 ovK oy H. N.F.; ot«ouy Bernardakis; ot« dvexréy Gv 
Pohlenz: ods dv. 
, 5 Siadegopat] mpoodiaAdfoua Frerichs after some mss. 
poe] qoov Schadewaldt. 
® gv added by Coraes, 
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as Poseidonius says.* Now what should Panaetius 
have said? ‘“‘If you were Bato or Polydeuces or 
some other person in private station who wished 
to run away from the midst of cities and quietly in 
some corner solve or quibble ® over the syllogisms of 
philosophers, I would gladly welcome you and consort 
with you; but since you are the son of Aemilius 
Paulus, who was twice consul, and the grandson of 
Scipio Africanus who overcame Hannibal the Cartha- 
ginian, shall I, therefore, not converse with you ?”’ 

2. But the statement that there are two kinds of 
speech, one residing in the mind, the gift of Hermes 
the Leader, and the other residing in the utterance, 
merely an attendant and instrument, is threadbare ; 
we will let it come under the heading 


Yes, this I knew before Theognis’ birth.¢ 


But that would not disturb us, because the aim 
and end of both the speech in the mind and the 
speech in the utterance is friendship, towards oneself 
and towards one’s neighbour respectively ; for the 
former, ending through philosophy in virtue, makes a 
man harmonious with himself, free from blame from 
himself, and full of peace and friendliness towards 
himself. 


* Homer, Od. xvii. 487. 

> arepéAxewy, literally “* pull about.” Plato (Republic, 539 B) 
says that the young, when new to argument, find pleasure 
w@orep oxvAdKia T@ EAxew Te Kal onapdrrew 7H Adyw rovs tAnGiov 
det, * like little dogs, in pulling and tearing apart by argu- 
ment those who happen to be near them.” 

¢ By an unknown comic poet; Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 


iii, Py 495. Cf. Moralia, 395 zr, Aulus Gellius, i. 3. 19, Marx 
on Lucilius 952. 
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(777) od ordats odd€ Te’ Sipis avaiovos* év MeNecous 
od mabos Aoyw Svorebés, obx opps payn mpos 
Oppny, od Aopropod ™pos Aoytoprov avriBaors, ody 
domep ev peBopin Tob emOuprodvros kal Tob peTa- 
voobvros TO Tpaxd kat Tapax@des Kal TO HOdpEVor, 

D av edpevi] mavra Kal pida Kal movobvra metorov 
Tuyxavew ayabay Kal? éauT@ xalpew EKQOTOV. 
Tod be mpopopixod Thy Modoav 6 IlivSapos “od 
prrorepoy,” gnotv, * “oud épydrwy’ ” elvar mpdrepov, 
oluan be pnde viv, adn’ dpovoig Kal dzreipoxadia 
TOV Kowov ‘Eppa ep TroAatov Kal eupucbov yeveobar. 
ov yap Hf) pev "Agpodirn tats ro8 Ipomotrov‘ bu- 
yarpaow éeuyviev ore 


mpara. picea pnyavycavro’ Katayéeay veavi- 
oKwr, 


4 8 Odpavia kal Kadvtérn Kat 7 Krew Yaipovar 
Tots en’® dpyupiey Avparvopevors’ TOV Adyov. adn’ 
epouye Soxel Ta TOV Movady épya Kal d@pa pdMov 


“ 


7 Ta THS Adpodirns dirornoua elvar. Kai yap TO 
EKé vdo£or, 6 TivEs tod Adyou mowwbvrar Tédos, ws 
apy Kal o7répa piAtas jyangon: padrov 8 dhuis 
ot as moAAoi Kar’ edvoray THY eoeay tiBevrat, vopi- 


* odd€ re Xylander; #v od Bergk: 

dvaiatos Capps, ¢f. van Herein Lex. Graec. Suppl. 
S.V.; dvatousos Meziriacus; dzaiows Bergk: évaloyos. 

3 wai added by Reiske; +63 added by Frerichs. 

4 IIpomotrov Amyot; cf. Ovid, Metam. x. 221: apomdAov 
or mpoomdAov. 

5 unxavijcavro] paxAjoavro Bernardakis, Frerichs, and 
some Mss. 8 én’ Reiske: év. 

7 Aupavopévos Reiske; dcadiSopévors Frerichs: Siadexopevors. 


® A verse of an unknown poet. Ascribed to Empedocles 
by Bergk. > Isthm. ii. 10. 
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Faction is not, nor is ill-starred strife, to be found in his 
members, * 

there is no passion disobedient to reason, no strife 
of impulse with impulse, no opposition of argument to 
argument, there is no rough tumult and pleasure on 
the border-line, as it were, between desire and re- 
pentance, but everything is gentle and friendly and 
makes each man gain the greatest number of bene- 
fits and be pleased with himself. But Pindar says? 
that the Muse of oral utterance was “ not greedy of 
gain, nor toilsome ” formerly, and I believe she is 
not so now either, but because of lack of education 
and of good taste the “‘ common Hermes ’”’ ¢ has be- 
come venal and ready for hire. For it cannot be 
that, whereas Aphrodité was angry with the daughters 
of Propoetus ? because 


First they were to devise for young men a shower of 
abominations.° 

yet Urania, Calliopé, and Clio are pleased with those 
who pollute speech for money. No, I think the 
works and gifts of the Muses are more conducive to 
friendship than are those of Aphrodité. For appro- 
bation, which some consider the end and purpose 
of speech, is admired as the beginning and seed of 
friendship ; but most people rather bestow reputa- 
tion altogether by goodwill, believing that we praise 


© Kowds ‘Epps is a proverbial expression meaning “ good 
luck should be shared” (cf. Menander, Arbitrants, 67 ; 
Lucian, Navigium, 12, p. 256; Theophrastus, Characters, 
30.7; Aristotle, 1201 a 20). But Hermes was god, not only 
of gain and luck, but also of eloquence, and here the meaning 
is that eloquence, which should be for the common good of 
all, has to be bought. 

4 See Ovid, Metam. x. 291 ff., especially 238 ff. 

¢ From an unknown poet. 
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Tots aicbavopevors 7 7 tots ro Tapopwpevors. ) & 
dam Aaypevos 700 Ta. Kowa mparrew Kal ovveny 
€auT® Kal rayabov év yovyia Kal dmpaypoovvy 
TiO éwevos TV pev év dxAors Kal Oedrpors mavonjLov 
778 Kal dvarremrTajevnv ddgav ovTus ws THY "Agpodiryy 
6 ‘Immddutos “ dzwOev dyvos Ov aomdlerat,”’ wis 
dé ye THv emeKdv kal eMoyiiaay ove adres 
Katagpovet mAobrov b€é Kal ddfav iyyepovurny Kal 
dvvayuv év diAlats od SiwdkKer, od pny oddé Pevyer 
Tatra petpi mpocdvrT “Oe oddé yap Tods Kadovds 
Tov véwy SiwKee Kat Wpaious, GAA Tods edayuryous 
Kal Kooptous Kat diAdopabeis: ovdS’ ols wpa Kat 
xapis ovvémetar Kat avOos Sedirrerar tov gurd- 
Qo > “a ay > cA ~ .¢/ 
sodov ovd damocoBet Kat dzrehasiver Tv agiav 
emyuedetas 70 KaAAos. ovTws oby agias 7 Tyepovurtis 
Kat Suvdpews avipt petpiw Kal doreiw mpocovons, 
povoy Meziriacus: pt) pévor. 
dToAapBdvovawr] meptAapBdvovaw Coraes. 
ev added by Coraes. 
mA added by Bernardakis. 


Heiney Frerichs: 2) Brerropevors, Bernardakis 
would omit BAeropévors and tapopwypeévois, 
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those only whom we love. But just as Ixion slipped 
into the cloud when he was pursuing Hera, so these 
people seize upon a deceptive, showy, and shifting 
appearance in lieu of friendship. But the man of 
sense, if he is engaged in active political life, will ask 
for so much reputation as will inspire confidence and 
thereby give him power for affairs ; for it is neither 
pleasant nor easy to benefit people if they are un- 
willing, and confidence makes them willing. For 
just as light is more a blessing to those who see than 
to those who are seen, so reputation is more a bless- 
ing to those who are aware of it than to those who 
are not overlooked. But he who has withdrawn 
from public affairs, who communes with himself 
and thinks happiness is in quiet and uninterrupted 
leisure, he, “being chaste, worships afar off” ¢ 
the reputation which is popular and widespread in 
crowds and theatres, even as Hippolytus worshipped 
Aphrodité, but even he does not despise reputation 
among the right-minded and estimable ; but wealth, 
reputation as a leader, or power in his friendships he 
does not pursue, however neither does he avoid these 
qualities if they are associated with a temperate 
character; nor, for that matter, does he pursue 
those among the youths who are fine-looking and 
handsome, but those who are teachable and orderly 
and fond of learning ; nor does the beauty of those 
whom he sees endowed with freshness, charm, and 
the flower of youth frighten the philosopher or scare 
him off and drive him away from those who are 
worthy of his attention. So, then, if the dignity 
that befits leadership and power are associated with 
a man of moderation and culture, the philosopher 


® Euripides, Hipp. 102. 
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ot yap Kimpw devyovres avOpaizmv dyav 
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A ¢€ \ 
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3. Lrreipw 8 dpovpay bddex” Hucp@v dddv 
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obTos ef py povov dirdoyéwpyos daAAd Kal gid- 
avOpwros Hv," ndwov av eometpe THY TocovTous 

, LA nv 1 > / > “A , 
Tpépev Suvapevyy 7 76 "Avticbdvous exeivo ywpt- 
dtov, 6 ports AdToAvKy® wadaiew* dv ypKeae®: ci Sé 
ce Hpduny Tv oikovperny dmacay émorpedery Tap- 


1 dxovow Reiske: dxoveww. 
2 #v added by Tunius. 
: Abrohtce Wyitenbach: atre (air@) av, 
4 madaiew Bernardakis : maa, 
5 dv ypxeoe Wyttenbach: dirijpynxas; of. Xen. Symp. 3. 8. 


* See Euripides, Hipp. 115, and Stobaeus, Flor. 63. 3; 
Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 493. 

> Aesch, Niobe, Frag. 153, Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag, 
p. 52. The speaker is Tantalus. The Berecynthian land is 


near Mount Berecynthus in Phrygia. 
¢ See Xen. Symposium, 3. 8, where Antisthenes says that 
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will not hold aloof from making him a friend and 
cherishing him, nor will he be afraid of being called 
a courtier and a toady. 


For those of men who too much Cypris shun 
Are mad as those who follow her too much; 


and so are those who take that attitude towards 
friendship with famous men and leaders. Hence, 
while the philosopher who abstains from public 
affairs will not avoid such men, yet one who is in- 
terested in public life will even go to them with 
open arms; he will not annoy them against their 
will, nor will he pitch his camp in their ears with 
inopportune sophistical disquisitions, but when they 
wish it, he will be glad to converse and spend his 
leisure with them and eager to associate with them. 


3. The field I sow is twelve days’ journey round ; 
Berecynthian land ; ® 


if this speaker was not merely a lover of agriculture 
but also a lover of his fellow men, he would find more 
pleasure in sowing the field which could feed so many 
men than in sowing that little plot of Antisthenes’ ° 
which would hardly have been big enough for 
Autolycus to wrestle in; but if [he meant]: “I sow 
all this in order that I may subjugate the whole 
inhabited world,’ I deprecate the sentiment.? 


his land is hardly enough to furnish sand to sprinkle Auto- 
lycus with before wrestling. 

# The text is very corrupt. but the general course of the 
argument based upon the lines supposed to have been 
spoken by Tantalus may very well have been what is given 
in the translation. If the rich and powerful use their 
advantages for the common good of men, they are worthy 
of the philosopher’s attention, but not so if they use their 
resources for purely selfish ends. See critical note, p. 42. 
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(778) avroipar.” Kairor Ezixovpos tayabov ev 7 Babv- 
TdTw Ths yovxias womep ev akAvoTw Ayer Kat 
Kwha TiBduevos ToD ed TaoxeW TO ed TroLety OD 

, . , 3 A \ ¢ > 4 
pedvov KaAXov adAd Kat 7Hdtov elvat dor. 


is \ CO] ’ ‘ ID1 9 
xapads yap odrw ydviypsdv oddev 
€oTLW 
€ , 
®s yapts: 


aAAd codes WV 6 tats Xaptoe 74 ovopara Oépevos 

D ’AyAatny Kat Eddpoovrny Kal, OddAeav 70 yap 
dyad\djevov Kal TO xalpov év 7TH Siddvre THY Xap 
metov €oTt Kal cabaparepov. Sid. 7 maoxew ev 
aloxvvovran moAAdKis, det 8° dydMovrau TH €d 
rove" ed 5€ trotodou mroMovs ob mrovobvres dyabods 
Ov moot dovrau- Kal Tobvavriov, of del diapbet- 
povres tyyepovas 7 Bacudets 7 7 Tupavvous did BodAot Kat 
ovKkopavrat Kat Kohaxes B bad mavro eAavvovrat Kat 
KoAdlovrat, Kabarep ovK eis play KUAuKca pdppaxov 

E éuBaddrovres Pavdownov, add’ eis my Snpoctg 
péovoay, 7} xpwpudvovs mdvTas opHow.  worep 
obv rods KadAlov Kwpmdovpévovs KodAaKas ‘ye- 
Adaw, ovds* 


b) ~ 99 \5 , 
ov mip ovde® oidnpos 
PrN \ > fF 6 
otd€ yadKds arreipyet 
pe pouray ent Setmvov 


et 8é ce... mapatrooua] Bernardakis surmised that 
Hencathi the corrupt text lurked a metrical version of what a 
humane Tantalus might have said. The translation assumes 
a prose version of a prose explanation that a self-seeking 
Tantalus might have said, as if Plutarch wrote, ¢g.: « 0 
ele Sreipw (Bernardakis) iva tiv olkovpévny dtacay KaTa- 
oTpépw, mapaitotpat. See note d on preceding page. 
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And yet Epicurus, who places happiness in the 
deepest quiet, as in a sheltered and landlocked 
harbour, says that it is not only nobler, but also 
pleasanter, to confer than to receive benefits. 


For chiefest joy doth gracious kindness give.* 


Surely he was wise who gave the Graces the names 
Aglaia (Splendour), Euphrosyné (Gladness), and 
Thalia (Good-cheer) ; for the delight and joy are 
greater and purer for him who does the gracious 
act. And therefore people are often ashamed to 
receive benefits, but are always delighted to confer 
them; and they who make those men good upon 
whom many depend confer benefits upon many ; 
and, on the contrary, the slanderers, backbiters, 
and flatterers who constantly corrupt rulers or kings 
or tyrants, are driven away and punished by every- 
one, as if they were putting deadly poison, not into 
a single cup, but into the public fountain which, 
as they see, everyone uses. Therefore, just as 
people laugh when the flatterers of Callias are ridi- 
culed in comedy, those flatterers of whom Eupolis 
says ® 
No fire, no, and no weapon, 


Be it of bronze or of iron, 
Keeps them from flocking to dinner, 


* Probably an iambic trimeter. See Kock, Com. Ait. 
Frag. iii. p. 495. 
* From the Flatterers, by Eupolis; Kock, Com. Att. 


Frag. i. p. 303. 


® odéey transposed by Kock metri gratia: yap ovsév. 
«¥ wdoxew Benseler. 
§ yeddow ots Wyttenbach: Aéyovew. 
5 oddé Meineke: ov. 
8 dzetpye. Meineke: eipye. 
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kata tov Evmodw: rods 8 *AzoAAoddipov rod 
tupavvov Kat Daddptdos Kai Atovuaiou dirovs Kai 
ouvnGers amerupmaviloy, éoTrpéBrovy Kal éveripi- 
mpacav, evayeis émovoivro Kai’ Karapdarous, ws 
exelvwy pev adukotyTwy eva ToUTWY Sé TroAAods bu’ 
évos TOU apyovTos: oUTws of peév iduhTats avv- 
dvres atrods éxeivous mototow éavTots aAvzous 
Kal dBdraBels Kat mpoonvets, 6 8 _ EPXOVTOS HOos 
F adatpov poxOnpov 7 H yropny ed’ 6 det ouyKatev- 
Ouvev TpdT0V TWA Snproota. dirooodgel Kat TO KOUvOP 
eravopbobrat, @ oe mdvres Scoucobvrat. Tots iepetiow 
aida Kal Tiny at moNeus vépovowy, Ort Tayaba. 
Tra.pd tav Deady ob pdvov atrois Kal pido Kat 
oiKeiows, dda Kowh mow aitobyrat tots moAXiTats: 
Kaitot Tovs Beods of tepeis od Trovodatw dyabay 
Sorhpas, aA To.ovTous dvras TapaKxadodat- tovs 
S° dpxovras ob ovvorres Tov piroadduv duxacoré- 
pous mo.obor Kal _ HeTpiwtépous Kal mpobuporépous 
els TO EU TOLELY, WOTE Kat yaipew etkds €ott paAdov. 
7794, "Epot &€ Bonet kal Aupozro.ds ay 7pOvov Avpay 
epydoacbat Kal mpoOuporepov, pablo ws oO TavTaY 
KTNOOpEvOs THY Avpav pede 70 Onfaiwy aor 
Teryiew ws 6 ’Audiwv, 7 Thy Aaxedatpovir 
ordow mavew emgdoov Kad mrapapvbovpevos ws 
Oadjs*> Kal réxrwv opoiws mndddiov Syuroupyav 


1 gai added by Wyttenbach. 
@ Iunius: as. 


? @adjs] 6 Oadrjs Bernardakis; @adjras Frerichs. 





® Cruel tyrants of Cassandreia, Acragas, and Syracuse 
respectively, 
® According to the legend, when Amphion played on his 
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but the friends and intimates of the tyrant Apollo- 
dorus, of Phalaris, and of Dionysius? they bas- 
tinadoed, tortured, and burned, and made them 
for ever polluted and accursed, since the former had 
done harm to one man, but the latter through one, 
the ruler, to many. So the philosophers who asso- 
ciate with persons in private station make those 
individuals inoffensive, harmless, and gentle towards 
themselves, but he who removes evil from the char- 
acter of a ruler, or directs his mind towards what is 
right, philosophizes, as it were, in the public interest 
and corrects the general power by which all are 
governed. States pay reverence and honour to their 
priests because they ask blessings from the gods, not 
for themselves, their friends, and their families alone, 
but for all the citizens in common; and yet the 
priests do not make the gods givers of blessings, for 
they are such by nature ; the priests merely invoke 
them. But philosophers who associate with rulers 
do make them more just, more moderate, and more 
eager to do good, so that it is very likely that they 
are also happier. 

4. And I think a lyre-maker would be more willing 
and eager to make a lyre if he knew that the future 
owner of that lyre was to build the walls of the city 
of Thebes, as Amphion did,? or, like Thales,“ was to 
put an end to faction among the Lacedaemonians by 
the music of his charms and his exhortations; and a 
carpenter likewise in making a tiller would be more 
lyre, the stones of their own accord formed the walls of 
Thebes. 

¢ Nothing is known of a musician or poet Thales. The 
musician Thaletas is said to have taught the lawgiver 


Lycurgus, but we do not hear of his putting an end to 
faction at Sparta. 
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(779) noOAvar, mu@dpevos OTL TooTO THY OcpwoTroKA€ous 
vavapxioa KuBepyyjce TpomoAcpotoay ths ‘EAAdbos 
7 ld Hopaniou Td TELpaTLKa KaTavavpLaxovvrTos* 
Ti ovv olet epi tot Adyou tov diAdaodor, Suavoov- 

B pevov ws 0 Tobrov TopadaBar moAiTiKOs avnp Kai 
HyeworuKos Kowov ddedos Eotat Sdixatodorar, 
vonobetav, Korddlwy todvs movnpots, avEwy rods 
emtetkeis Kal ayalouvs; epuot dé SoKel Kat vavanyos 
doretos 7j0vov av’ épyacacbat moddiov, tuddjevos 
oTt TobTo Thy "Apyw KuBepyycer Thy “Got pé- 
Aoveav - Kal TEKTOVUKOS ouK dv ovTw KaTa- 
aKevdcat apotpov mpoltpws 7 ayatav, ws Tovs 
afovas, ols guedAe UdAwv Tods vopous eyyapa€ev. 
Kal pnv of Adyo. Ta&v dirocddwr, éav puyxais 
HyewouKav Kat moditiK@v avdpav eéyypaddat 
BeBaiws Kai Kpatiowat, vopwy ddvapw dAap- 
Bavovaw: i] Kal TAdreov eis LuxeAtav emAevoev, 
eArilwy ta Sdypata vopous Kal epya TOLnGEW EV 

C tois Avovusiov mpdaypacw- add’ ecdpe Avoviatov 
WaTrEp BiBAtov mraAiuipnatov 77 pohvopav avd- 
Tew Kal THY Badny ovK dveevra Tis. Tupavvisos, 
ev TOAA@ ypovw Sevooro.ov oboav Kai duaéKmdAv- 
tov’ akpaious® 8 dvras ére det raOvV ypynoTav 
avriAapBavecbat Adywr. 

1 dv added by Frankel (or read «av for cal or épydoacbat 


should be changed to ¢pydcea@ar, Bersaardakis). 
2 dxpatovs Coraes: Spoyaious. 


® Homer, Od. xii. 70. 

> In his Life of Solon, xxv., Plutarch says that Solon’s 
laws were originally inscribed on revolving wooden tablets 
(axones) in wooden frames. The axones were set up in the 
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pleased if he knew that it would steer the flagship 
of Themistocles fighting in defence of Hellas, or that 
of Pompey when he overcame the pirates. What, 
then, do you imagine the philosopher thinks about 
his teaching, when he reflects that the statesman 
or ruler who accepts it will be a public blessing 
by dispensing justice, making laws, punishing the 
wicked, and making the orderly and the good to 
prosper? And I imagine that a clever shipbuilder, 
too, would take greater pleasure in making a tiller 
if he knew that it was to steer the Argo, “ the concern 
of all,’ and a carpenter would not be so eager to 
make a plough or a wagon as the azones® on which 
the laws of Solon were to be engraved. And surely 
the teachings of philosophers, if they are firmly 
engraved in the souls of rulers and statesmen and 
control them, acquire the force of laws ; and that is 
why Plato sailed to Sicily, in the hope that his 
teachings would produce laws and actions in the 
government of Dionysius ; but he found Dionysius, 
like a book which is erased and written over, already 
befouled with stains and incapable of losing the dye 
of his tyranny, since by length of time it had become 
deeply fixed and hard to wash out. No, it is while 
men are still at their best that they should accept 
the worthy teachings. 


Royal Stoa. Toward the end of the fifth century, the wooden 
text having disintegrated and the laws having been modified, 
a new edition of Solon’s laws was inscribed on both sides of 
a marble wall built in the Royal Stoa and of this a fragment 
has recently come to light in the Athenian Agora. See 
J.H. Oliver, Hesperia, iv. 5 ff., whose views are represented 
in the above statement. 
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TO AN UNEDUCATED RULER 
(AD PRINCIPEM INERUDITUM) 





a Sa ae 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue brief essay To an Uneducated Ruler may have 
formed part of a lecture, or it may, as its traditional 
title suggests, have been composed as a letter to 
some person in authority. There is nothing in it 
to prove either assumption. No striking or un- 
usual precepts or doctrines are here promulgated, 
but the essay is enlivened by a few interesting tales 
and, considering its brevity, by a somewhat unusual 
number of rather elaborate similes. As usual 
Plutarch depends upon earlier writers for most of his 
material. The ending is so abrupt as to warrant the 
belief that the essay, in its present form, is only a 
fragment. 
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IIPO2 HTEMONA AIIAJAEYTON 


1. [lAdrwva Kupnvaior mapexdAovy vdpous te 
ypaydpevov adrois amoAimety Kai Siaxoophoa. THY 
modTeiav, 6 b€ TrapnTioato Phaas yaderov elvat 
Kupnvaiows vopoberetv ottws edtvyotow: 

OA Ly A ~ 
ovdev yap ovTw yaipov 
kal tpayd Kal ddcapKrov 
e€ Le | wv 
ws ap edu 

> / ? > , LY a 
evmpayias SoKxovons émAapBavdpevos. 810 Tots 
dpxovor xarerdy éo7t avpBovdov mept apxis 
yevéoBat Tov yap Adyov aomep pxovra Tapa- 
dé£acbau poBodyrat, pn THs e€ovoias atr&v 
tayabov Kxodrovoen TH KabyKovt. SovAwodpevos. 
ov yap tcaoe Ta Wcondprov tod Umapriarav 
Baowtréws, ds mp@tos év Xardpry tots BaciAevovat 

, AY > , > > , € 4 
Katapigas Tovs Egépous, elr’ oveduldpevos b70 
rijs yuvarxds, ei Tots mrasolv eAdrrova mrapaddae. 
THY apynv hs trapéAaBe, ‘ * peilova pev ovr,’ ” elev, 
‘““éaw Kal BeBatorépav.”’ To yap opodpov aveis 





* That Plato in his extensive travels visited Cyrene is 
attested by Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Phil. iii. 6. 

> A quotation from some tragic poet; see Nauck, Tag. 
Graec. Frag. p. 617. 

¢ The five Ephors at Sparta, representing the five local 
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1, Pato was asked by the Cyrenaeans * to compose a 
set of laws and leave it for them and to give them a 
well-ordered government; but he refused, saying 
that it was difficult to make laws for the Cyrenaeans 
because they were so prosperous. 


For nothing is so haughty 
harsh, and ungovernable 
by nature as a man,? 


when he possesses what he regards as prosperity. 
And that is why it is difficult to give advice to rulers 
in matters of government, for they are afraid 

accept reason as a ruler over them, lest it curtail the 
advantage of their power by making them slaves to 
duty. For they are not familiar with the saying of 
Theopompus, the King of Sparta who first made the 
Ephors © associates of the Kings; then, when his 
wife reproached him because he would hand down 
to his children a less powerful office than that which 
he had received he said: ‘‘ Nay, more powerful 
rather, inasmuch as it is more secure.” For by 
giving up that which was excessive and absolute in 


tribes, were in charge of civil law and public order. Whether 
they were established by Lycurgus or by Theopompus (about 
757 s.c. or later) is uncertain. [n the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.c. they seem to have had more power than the kings. 
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Kal axpatov abrijs apa To Plovy Suepuye Tov 
F KivOuvor. KatTou Oedropmos pev els étépous TO 
THs dpxfis WOTEP pEevUaToS peyddou Tapoxerevad- 
[Levos, ocov aAdAots eduxev, avtoo mreprexopev: ) 
5° €k didooodias 7H dpxovre mapedpos’ Kat dvrAak 
eyxaroucabels Adyos, aomep eveSias Tis Suvdpews 
TO emagares adaipav, dmodeimer TO bytatvor. 
"AAAG vodv otk ExovTes of modXot tev Baa- 
Agwv Kai apydvTwy pupodytar tods aréyvous av- 
Spiavrozrowovs, of vopilovat peydrous Kai adpods 
fpaiveasbat rovs KoAoaaous, av diaBeBnkdtas ofddpa 
180 kat SuareTapévous Kat Kexnvoras mAdowot Kat , yap 
obtot Bapvrnre puvijs Kad Br~upatos Tpaxdryre 
Kal Svoxohig. TpoTrny Kat apitig diaitns oyKov 
Hyepovias Kal ceuvornra pipeicbar Soxovow, odd’ 
ortoby Tav KodogauKdésy Svadépovres avopiavrwy, 
ol THY efwbev Tpeouecny Kal Deonpenf popdny 
eXovTEs évrds elou yas preatol Kat ALBou Kal pLori- 
Boov: TAny Ott tev pev dvdpuavrey Tatra Ta Bdpn 
Thy opldrnta povysov Kal dichuv yj Siapvddrret, ot 
B S° dmaidevrou otparnyol Kal Wyeudves wmo THs 
evros ayvwpoovvns modes oadevovrat kal mEpt- 
tpémovrar: Baoe yap od Keipévn mpds opBas 
efougiay erouxobopobyres dyn dny ovvarrovevouan. 
det 5€, Womep 6 Kavwv adbrés, dotpaPrjs yevdojevos 
kal ddidarpogos, ovTws dmevdUver Ta Aowa TH 
mpos avrov epuppoyy kal mapabécer ouvefoporasy,” 
TapamAnatws TOV dpxovra. mp@tov Thy dpxny 
KTnodpevov év éavtTd Kal KarevOdvarvta tiv” 
sil Kal KaTaornoapevov TO 400s ovTw ovr- 
1 guveEouordy Stobaeus (xl. 98 [100}}) ; 3 auvadopousy Wytten- 
bach: ovredoporay, 2 zi added by Reiske. 
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it he avoided both the envy and the danger. And 
yet Theopompus, by diverting to a different body 
the vast stream of his royal authority, deprived 
himself of as much as he gave to others. But whem) 
philosophical reason derived from philosophy has 
been established as the ruler’s coadjutor and guard- | 
ian, it removes the hazardous element from his power, | 
as a surgeon removes that which threatens a patient’s | 
health and leaves that which is sound. a 
2. But most kings and rulers are so foolish as to 
act like unskilful sculptors, who think their colossal 
figures look large and imposing if they are modelled 
with their feet far apart, their muscles tense, and 
their mouths wide open. For these rulers seem by 
heaviness of voice, harshness of expression, trucu- 
lence of manner, and unsociability in their way of 
living to be imitating the dignity and majesty of 
the princely station, although in fact they are not 
at all different from colossal statues which have a 
heroic and godlike form on the outside, but inside 
are full of clay, stone, and lead,—except that in the 
case of the statues the weight of those substances 
keeps them permanently upright without leaning, 
whereas uneducated generals and rulers are often 
rocked and capsized by the ignorance within them ; 
for since the foundation upon which they have built 
up their lofty power is not laid straight, they lean 
with it and lose their balance. But just as a rule, 
if it is made rigid and inflexible, makes other 
things straight when they are fitted to it and laid 
alongside it, in like manner the sovereign must first 
gain command of himself, must regulate his own soul 
and establish his own character, then make his sub- 


3 uxynv Stobaeus and Reiske: dpynv. 
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(780) appdtre 76 bayKoov: otTe yap wimTovTés éoTWW 
dpboiv ovre diddoKew ayvoobvros ote Koopetv 
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vopos 6 mavrwy Baatreds 
Ovarav' te Kal abavarwr, 


ws by [livdapos, odk év BeBAtous ew yeypappevos* 
ovoe TLoL gvAous, GAN’ eubvyos dv ev adTa@® Adyos, 
del ovvoik@y Kal mapadudAdtrwy Kal undémore THY 
“~ / ~ 
yuynv edv epnov nyepovias. 6 pev yap Hepodv 
Baoirteds eva Ta&v Katevvaotav elye mpds TobTo 
teTaypévov, wal” ewlev eioidvTa A€yeww pods adrov 
“ dvdora, @ Paotred, Kal dpdvrile mpaypdrwr, 
a , ¢ 4 0 / } 4 AQ /r ” 
dv oe dpovtilew 6 péyas "Opopacdns* 76éAqae ’’: 
D tod dé weradevpévov Kal owdpovodyros apyovtos 
évtés e€oTw 6 TobTo Pbeyydpevos det Kal mapa- 
Q , \ v 1 oo» > 
KeAevopevos. TloAduwy yap éAeye Tov epwra elvat 
‘Pedy trynpeciav eis véwv emysédAccay Kal ow- 
‘ ” > / + wv AY »” 
tnpliav”’> adAnbéorepov 8’ av tis eizrou Tovs apyovras 
bmnperety Oe pos avOpadirwv éempéAccay Kai 
1 @varév Pindar (Bergk- -Schroeder, p. 458, no. 169 [151}): 
Ovyrav. * yeypappévos Meziriacus : yeypappeévots. 
3 ev avra Coraes: éauT@ or ev éauT@. 


* péyas ‘OQpopaadys Kaltwasser: pecopoydadns; cf. Life of 
Artax. chap. x*ix. 
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jects fit his pattern. For one who is falling cannot 
hold others up, nor can one who is ignorant teach, 
nor the uncultivated impart culture, nor the dis- 
orderly make order, nor can he rule who is under 
no rule. But most people foolishly believe that the 
first advantage of ruling is freedom from being ruled. 
And indeed the King of the Persians used to think 
that everyone was a slave except his own wife, 
whose master he ought to have been most of all. 
3. Who, then, shall rule the ruler? The 


Law, the king of all, 
Both mortals and immortals, 


as Pindar * says—not law written outside him in books 
or on wooden tablets ® or the like, but reason endowed 
with life within him, always abiding with him and 
watching over him and never leaving his soul without 
itsleadership. For example, the King of the Persians 
had one of his chamberlains assigned to the special 
duty of entering his chamber in the morning and say- 
ing to him: “ Arise, O King, and consider matters 
which the great Oromasdes* wished you to con- 
sider.”” But the educated and wise ruler has within 
him the voice which always thus speaks to him and 
exhorts him. Indeed Polemo said that love was 
“ the service of the gods for the care and preservation 
of the young ” ; one might more truly say that rulers 
serve god for the care and preservation of men, in 


* Bergk-Schroeder, p. 458, no. 169 [151]; Sandys, p. 602, 
no. 169 (L.C.L.). Quoted by Plato, Gorg.484 3, Laws, 
690 B. 

> A reference to the original tablets of Solon’s laws. See 
Moralia, 779 8 and note 4, p. 46 above. 

¢ Oromasdes is the Greek form of Ormazd, Auramasda, or 
Ahura Mazdah, the great god of the Persians. 
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6 pev Kabinow apyas oepudtwy mpoonkorvTwr yh 
& dvadiowow, avferar dé Ta prev OuBpois Ta O° 
avepous 7a 8° aotpois emiladndépeva Kat oeAjvn, 
Kogpet O° Atos dmavTa Kal maou TOTO 57 TO Tap’ 
avTob iAtpov éykepdvyvow. adda THv ToLwovTwr* 
Kal TnAkovTwy a Oeot yxapifovrar Sdpwv kal 
> AG > ” > +r 7Oe ~ > 97, 
ayabav otk €otw anddAavois odd€ yxphots Opn 
dixa vojLov Kat dens Kat Gpxovros. dix pev obv 
vopou Tédos €ort, _vOjLos 5 dpxovros Epyov, apywy 
8 etxwv Deob Tob wdvtTa Koopobvros, o} Dewdiov 
dedpevos TAATTOVTOS OvdE TloAuKAeirou Kat Mipw- 
> > b] 4 ¢ ‘ > ¢ , ~ > > ~ 
vos, aAXr avTos abTov eis opovornTa bew bu ApEeTHs 
Kkabtoras Kal Onpuoupyav dyadudtwv TO 7Otarov 
opFqvat Kat Oeomperéotatov.  olov 8 FAtov ev 
ovpave mepucaddrées etOwdov éavToo Ka oedquny 
6 beds évidpuae, TovodTov ev méAeot pipnua Kal 
géyyos dpxwv 
¢ 4 
date Deovdrs 
) f > / 
evoukias avexnor, 


, A , ” , 3 9 a ‘ 
toutéatt Jeod Adyov eywy, dSidvotay,® ov oKmTpoVv 
, 
ovee KEepavvov ovde Tpiawway, Ws Eevio. TAaTTOVOW 


1 «at cwrnpiav added by Bernardakis. Cf. Thes. and Rom. 


chap. ii. 
Touovrey Bernardakis; cf. Stobaeus, xlvi. 99 (101): 


ToGOUTWY. : 
: : a face 
8 Sidvotav] Kal Sudvoray Reiske; evdeaGerov Frerichs. 
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order that of the glorious gifts which the godg give 
to men they may distribute some and safeguard 
others. 


Dost thou behold this lofty, boundless sky 
Which holds the earth enwrapped in soft embrace ? * 


The sky sends down the beginnings of the appro- 
priate seeds, and the earth causes them to sprout up ; 
some are made to grow by showers and some by 
winds, and some by the warmth of stars and moon ; 
but it is the sun which adorns all things and mingles 
in all things what men call the “love charm” which 
is derived from himself. But these gifts and bless- 
ings, so excellent and so great, which the gods 
bestow cannot be rightly enjoyed nor used without 
law and justice and a ruler. Now justice is the aim 
~and end of law, but law is the work of the ruler, and 
“the ruler is the image of God who orders all things. 
“Such a ruler needs no Pheidias nor Polycleitus nor 
Myron to model him, but by his virtue he forms him- 
self in the likeness of God and thus creates a statue 
most delightful of all to behold and most worthy 
of divinity. Now just as in the heavens God has 
established as a most beautiful i image of himself the 

sun and the moon, so in states a yilee 

who in God’s likeness 
Righteous decisions upholds,?® 

that is to say, one who, possessing god’s wisdom, 
establishes, as his likeness and luminary, intelligence 
in place of sceptre or thunderbolt or trident, with 
which attributes some rulers represent themselves 
* Furipides, unknown drama, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. 
p. 663. The following line is rodrov vdpute Zijva, r6vd" yod 
Ocdv, “ Believe that this is Zeus, consider this thy God.” 


Cicero translates this line in De Natura Deorum, ii. 25. 65. 
> Homer, Od. xix. 109 and 111. 
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4. "Avagapyos péev odv emt 7H Kreirou dovw 
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ef’ ols Tpapre peTdvovay avrou 7@ mpos TA Opto. 
Bappiverv iajpevos. ef dé Set Tad7’ eikalew, 6 pev 
A > ” ‘ / U > ? > A 
Leds ovK exer THY Ateny mapedpov, GAA adres 
Aixn kat Oépis eott Kal vouwy 6 mpeoPitaros 
. 4 € A A Lg / 7 
Kal TeAewTatos. of d€ madatol ovTw A€yovat Kal 
Ul 4 4 € wv é ” 
ypadover Kai diddcKovow, ws dvev Aikns adpyeu 
be ~ A AG PS) / _ oe ef be 3 
pindé tod Aws Kadds duvapevov: “7 5é€ ye? Tap- 
C Oévos éott”’ Kal? ‘Hoiodov adiadbopos, aidoés 
1 nat To Ad... THY Ou Wyttenbach: KAeizw 8)... TH 
Ta eadv. 2 ye] re Hesiod. 


® Just as at Athens the archons had their paredroi who 
aided them in the performance of some of their functions, 
so here Justice and Right are called the paredrot of Zeus. 

y Hesiod, Works and Days, 256-257 4 b€ TE mapbevos € éort 
Aix, Atos éxyeyavia xvdpy 7” aidotn re Oedv, ot “Odvpror Exovary. 

‘ And there is Virgin Justice, the daughter of Zeus, who is 
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in sculpture and painting, thus causing their folly 
to arouse hostile feelings, because they claim what 
they cannot attain. For God visits his wrath 
upon those who imitate his thunders, lightnings, 
and sunbeams, but with those who emulate his 
virtue and make themselves like unto his goodness 
and mercy he is well pleased and therefore causes 
them to prosper and gives them a share of his own 
equity, justice, truth, and gentleness, than which 
nothing is more divine,—nor fire, nor light, nor the 
course of the sun, nor the risings and settings of the 
stars, nor eternity and immortality. For God enjoys 
felicity, not through the length of his life, but through 
the ruling quality of his virtue; for this is divine; and 
excellent also is that part of virtue which submits to 
rule. 

4. Now it is true that Anaxarchus, trying to con- 
sole Alexander in his agony of mind over his killing 
of Cleitus, said that the reason why Justice and 

Right are seated by the side ® of Zeus is that men 
may consider every act of a king as righteous and just ; 
but neither correct nor helpful were the means he 
took in endeavouring to heal the king’s remorse 
for his sin, by encouraging him to further acts of 
the same sort. But if a guess about this matter 
is proper, I should say that Zeus does not have 
Justice to sit beside him, but is himself Justice 
and Right and the oldest and most perfect of laws ; 
but the ancients state it in that way in their 
writings and teachings, to imply that without 
Justice not even Zeus can rule well. ‘She is a 
virgin,” according to Hesiod,® uncorrupted, dwelling 


honoured and reverenced among the gods who dwell on 
Olympus ” (tr. H. G. Evelyn White in L.C.L.). 
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‘€ A 4 4 ~ 4 ? > ~ 
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bet Tov dpxovTa T@ PoBw xpyobac Kat tivo det 
TOV dpxovra. xatadpovetr. KAéapyos 5’ 6 Tovrixds 
tUpavvos eis KiBwrov évduduevos wozep ogus 
E éxdfevde. Kat "Aptarddnpos® 6 "Apyetos eis 
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1 cspedrelas] ddnBeias some Mss. : dgedetas codex Xylandri. 
2 guvoixos Reiske: évoexos. 
3 *Aptorddnyos] Apiorinrmos, Life of Aratus, chap. xxv. 
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with reverence, self-restraint, and helpfulness ; and 
therefore kings are called ‘‘reverend,”? for it is 
fitting that those be most revered who have least to 
fear. But the ruler should have more fear of doing 
than of suffering evil; for the former is the cause of 
the latter ; and that kind of fear on the part of the 
ruler is humane and not ignoble to be afraid on 
behalf of his subjects lest ” they may without his 
knowledge suffer harm, 

Just as the dogs keep their watch, toiling hard for the 

flocks in the sheepfold, 

When they have heard a ferocious wild beast,® 
not for their own sake but for the sake of those whom 
they are guarding. Epameinondas, when all the 
Thebans crowded to a certain festival and gave 
themselves up utterly to drink, went alone and 
patrolled the armouries and the walls, saying that 
he was keeping sober and awake that the ‘others 
might be free to be drunk and asleep. And Cato 
at Utica issued a proclamation to send all the other 
survivors of the defeat to the seashore; he saw 
them aboard ship, prayed that they might have a 
good voyage, then returned home and killed him- 
self; thereby teaching us in whose behalf the ruler 
ought to feel fear and what the ruler ought to 
despise. But Clearchus, tyrant of Pontus, used to 
crawl into a chest like a snake and sleep there, and 
Aristodemus of Argos would mount to an upper 
room entered by a trap-door, then put his bed on 
the door and sleep in it with his mistress; and the 
girl’s mother would take the ladder away from below 
and set it up again in the morning. How do you 


* ¢.g. Homer, II. iv. 402. 
> Homer, Jl. x. 183-184. 
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1 6 wey Wyttenbach: piv. 
2 dcavrws Reiske: ovrws. 


* eddela Reiske ; ef. Moralia, 601 B: <d0éa. 
4 adrov Abresch : adriy OF avrov. 
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imagine he must have shuddered at the theatre, 
the city hall, the senate-chamber, the convivial 
feast, he who had made his bedchamber a prison 
cell? For in reality kings fear for their subjects, 
but tyrants fear their subjects ; and therefore they 
increase their fear as they increase their power, 
for when they have more subjects they have more 
men to fear. 

5. For it is neither probable nor fitting that god 
is, as some philosophers say, mingled with matter, 
which is altogether passive, and with things, which 
are subject to countless necessities, chances, and 
changes. On the contrary, somewhere up above 
in contact with that nature which, in accordance with 
the same principles, remains always as it is, estab- 
lished, as Plato * says, upon pedestals of holiness, 
proceeding in accordance with nature in his straight 
course, he reaches his goal.? And as the sun, his 
most beautiful image, appears in the heavens as his 
mirrored likeness to those who are able to see him 
in it, just so he has established in states the light 
of justice and of knowledge of himself as an image 
which the blessed and the wise copy with the help 
of philosophy, modelling themselves after the most 
beautiful of all things. But nothing implants this 
disposition in men except the teachings of philo-~ 
sophy, to keep us from having the same experience 
as Alexander, who, seeing Diogenes at Corinth, 
admiring him for his natural gifts, and being as- 
tonished by his spirit and greatness, said: “If I 
were not Alexander, I should be Diogenes,” by 


@ Phaedrus, 254 8. 
+ Cf. Plato, Laws, 716 a. 
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} déwv] dew Madvig; deiv Coraes; Séov Frerichs. 
avrov Duebner: adrév. 


pueyvdpevov] Sedepuevor Stobaeus, xlvi. 100 (102). 
dvapdpTntrov] dpaprdvew Stobaeus. 
tedeuTe omitted by Stobaeus. ® év Stobaeus. 

i dvia] dyerat Kat parny Frerichs; some mss. have a gap 
after dves dvia rots 7dbect Stobaeus. 
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which he almost said that he was weighed down by 
his good fortune, glory, and power which kept him 
from virtue and left him no leisure, and that he 
envied the cynic’s cloak and wallet because Diogenes 
was invincible and secure against capture by means 
of these, not, as he was himself, by means of arms, 
horses, and pikes. So by being a philosopher he was 
able to become Diogenes in disposition and yet to 
remain Alexander in outward fortunes, and to be- 
come all the more Diogenes because he was Alex- 
ander, since for his great ship of fortune, tossed by 
high winds and surging sea, he needed heavy ballast 
and a great pilot. 

6. For in weak and lowly private persons folly is 
combined with lack of power and, therefore, results 
in no wrongdoing, just as in bad dreams a feeling of 
distress disturbs the spirit, and it cannot rouse itself 
in accordance with its desires; but power when 
wickedness is added to it brings increased vigour to 
the passions. For the saying of Dionysius is true ; 
he said, namely, that he enjoyed his power most when 
he did quickly what he wished. There is indeed 
great danger that he who can do what he wishes 
may wish what he ought not to do : 


Straightway then was the word, and the deed was forth- 
with accomplished.? 


Wickedness, when by reason of power it possesses 
rapid speed, forces every passion to emerge, making 
of anger murder, of love adultery, of covetousness 
confiscation. 


* Homer, //. xix. 242. 


8 yeipa trois Stobaeus: avdrois. 
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1 dee F. G. Schmidt; ef. Moralia, 446 a: éxei. 


2 otd’ Moralia, 446 a: ovk. 
3 addw ibid.: addov (adAwy V*). 
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Straightway then was the word, 


and the offender is done away with ; suspicion arises, 
the man who is slandered is put to death. But as 
the physicists say that the lightning breaks forth later 
than the thunder, as the flowing of blood is later 
than the wound, but is seen sooner, since the hearing 
waits for the sound, whereas the sight goes to meet 
the light; so in governments punishments come 
before the accusations and convictions are pronounced 
before the proofs are given. 


For now the spirit yields and holds no longer firm, 
As yields the anchor’s fluke in sand when waves are high,* 


unless the weight of reason_presses.upon power and 
holds it _ down, and the ruler imitates the sun, which, 
when it mounts up in the northern sky and reaches 
its greatest altitude, has the least motion, thus by 
greater slowness ensuring the safety of its course. 

7. Nor is it possible in positions of power for vices 
to be concealed. Epileptics, if they go up to a high 
place and move about, grow dizzy and reel, which 
makes their disease evident, and just so Fortune by 
such things as riches, reputations, or offices exalts 
uneducated and uncultured men a little and then, as 
soon as they have risen high, gives them a conspicuous 
fall; or, to use a better simile, just as in a number 
of vessels you could not tell which is whole and 
which is defective, but when you pour liquid into 
them the leak appears, just so corrupt souls cannot 
contain power, but leak out in acts of desire, anger. 
imposture, and bad taste. But what is the use of 


* From a work of an unknown tragic poet; see Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 911, no. 379; ef. Moralia, 446 a. 
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1 xatro. Reiske: «at. 
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saying these things, when even the slightest short- 
comings in men of conspicuous reputation are made 
the subject of calumny? Too much wine caused 


_ slander against Cimon, too much sleep against Scipio, 
_ Lucullus was ill a of because his dinners were 


_too expensive . 
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WHETHER AN OLD MAN 
SHOULD ENGAGE IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

(AN SENI RESPUBLICA GERENDA SIT) 


INTRODUCTION 


Eupuanes, to whom this essay is addressed, is known 
from no other source. That he and Plutarch were 
aged men when the essay was written appears from 
the opening sentences (see also Chapter 17, towards 
the end, 792 F). He was evidently a man of some 
distinction at Athens, where he held important 
offices (Chapter 20, 794.8). It is not unlikely that he 
may have asked Plutarch’s advice about retiring from 
public life and that this essay is in reply to his appeal, 
but there is no definite statement to that effect. 
Cicero’s Cato Maior or De Senectute differs from this 
in not being limited to the discussion of old age in 
its relation to public activities, but the two essays 
have much in common and may well be read in 
connexion with each other. 
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1 és Pindar: eés. 
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* Pindar, ed. Bergk-Schroeder, p. 475, no. 228 (252). 

> In one form of the game of draughts the “ pieces ” or 

‘men’ stood on lines, of which there were five for each of 
ie two players. One of these, perhaps the middle one, was 
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WHETHER AN OLD MAN SHOULD 
ENGAGE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


1. We are well aware, Euphanes, that you, who are 
an outspoken admirer of Pindar, often repeat, as 
well and convincingly expressed, these lines of his, 


When contests are before us, an excuse 
Casts down our manhood into abysmal glooin.¢ 


But inasmuch as our shrinking from the contests of 
political life and our various infirmities furnish 
innumerable excuses and offer us finally, like “ the 
move from the sacred line’’® in draughts, old age: 
and since it is more especially because of this last 
that these excuses seem to blunt and baffle our 
ambition and begin to convince us that there is a 
fitting limit of age, not only to the athlete’s career, 
but to the statesman’s as well, I therefore think 
it my duty to discuss with you the thoughts which 
I am continually going over in my own mind con- 
cerning the activity of old men in public affairs, 
that neither of us shall desert the long companion- 
ship in the journey which we have thus far made 
together, and neither shall renounce public life, 
which is, as it were, a familiar friend of our own 


called the * sacred line.’ The expression as here used 
seems to be about equivalent to “ playing the highest 
trump.” 
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ce pel hudv eer Civ éerAevPdpws Kat adeds, 
dA éxet Tots Tupavvetous eyKaT@KOoOLNLevov 
woTEep O TaTHp apt ynpws eyKaraBidioar. 
moXtteia be Sn oKpariKy Kal Poptpos dvdpes 
eluopévov mapéxew adtov ody FArTov apxopevov 
ddedipws 7 apxovTa Kaddv évrddiov ws adAnOds 
Tv amo Tob Biov ddgav TH Oavdrw mpooribyor: 
TobTo yap 

éayatov dvera KaTa yas 


as dnow Liwvidns, wAnv dv mpoanobrvyjcKe. ro 

diddvopwaov Kal diddcadov Kal mpoatavdd tis 

Tay dvayKaioy emBuprias 6 TOV KaAdy Cidos, ws 

7a TpaKTeKa peppy Kal Yeta Tis pouxiis efirmrdrepa 

Tov wabynTiKGY Kal owyaTiKdv éyovons: S7Ep 
1 pevaBadetrat Duebner: peraBadAnras. 


2 xadds Emperius: xafws. 
3 Szep] didvep Wyttenbach. 
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years, only to change and adopt another which is 
unfamiliar and for becoming familiar with which and 
making it our own time does not suffice, but that 
we shall abide by the choice which we made in the 
beginning when we fixed the same end and aim for 
life as for honourable life—unless indeed we were in 
the short time remaining to us to prove that the 
long time we have lived was spent in vain and for 
no honourable purpose. 

For the fact is that tyranny, as someone said to 
Dionysius, is not an honourable winding-sheet @ ; 
no, and in his case its continuance made _ his 
unjust monarchy a more complete misfortune. And 
at a later time, at Corinth, when Diogenes saw the 
son of Dionysius no longer a tyrant but a private 
citizen, he very aptly said, ‘“ How little you deserve 
your present fate, Dionysius! For you ought not to 
be living here with us in freedom and without fear, 
but you should pass vour life to old age over yonder 
walled up in the royal palace, as your father did.” 
But a democratic and legal government, by a man 
who has accustomed himself to be ruled for the public 
good no less than to rule, gives to his death the fair 
fame won in life as in very truth an honourable 
winding-sheet ; for this, as Simonides ° says, 


last of all descends below the ground, 


except in the case of those whose love of mankind and 
of honour dies first, and whose zeal for what is noble 
fails before their desire for material necessities, as 
if the active and divine qualities of the soul were 
less enduring than the passive and physical. And 
2 Cf. Isocrates, vi. 125. 
> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 417, no. 63 (104). 
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A A ‘ b] , A , v a] A A 

To pev yap év yipa moXtreias apxecBat Kal po) 

mpdotepov, womep “Ectpevidnv A€yovot Kataxoupn- 
A 
bévra veaviav eeypéobas yépovra pera TevT}KoVTa 
1 dynpwr Thucydides, ii. 44. 4: dyijow. 
2 swore from Stobaeus, xiv. 20, 
3 elder ibid. : oldev. 


4 godapnrptdas Coraes: xadapnrpias. 





@ Thucydides, ii. 44.4. Pericles, in his great oration over 
the Athenians who fell in war, says ‘“‘ The love of honour 
alone never grows old, and in the useless time of old age 
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it is not right to say, or to accept when said by 
others, that the only time when we do not grow weary 
is when we are making money. On the contrary, 
we ought even to emend the saying of Thucydides @ 
and believe, not only that ‘‘ the love of honour never 
grows old,” but that the same is even truer of the 
spirit of service to the community and the State, 
which persists to the end even in ants and bees. 
For no one ever saw a bee that had on account of 
age become a drone, as some people claim that public 
men, when they have passed their prime, should sit 
down in retirement at home and be fed, allowing 
their worth in action to be extinguished by idleness 
as iron is destroyed by rust. Cato,” for example, 
used to say that we ought not voluntarily to add to 
the many evils of its own which belong to old age the 
disgrace that comes from baseness. And of the many 
forms of baseness none disgraces an aged man more 
than idleness, cowardice, and slackness, when he 
retires from public offices to the domesticity befitting 
women or to the country where he oversees the 
harvesters and the women who work as gleaners. 


But Oedipus, where is he and his riddles famed ?¢ 


For as to beginning public life in old age and not 
before (as they say that Epimenides slept while a 
youth and awoke as an aged man after fifty years), 


the greatest pleasure is not, as some say, in gaining money, 
but in being honoured.” 

> See Life of Cato the Elder, ix. 10. 

¢ Euripides, Phoen. 1688. ‘This line is spoken by Anti- 
goné to her blind father Oedipus. Plutarch seems to imply 
that the old man who enters political life without experience 
is no better off than was Oedipus, in spite of his famous 
solution of the riddle of the sphinx, when exposed to the 
vicissitudes of exile. 
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and then, after casting off such a long-familiar state 
of repose, throwing oneself into strife and timc- 
absorbing affairs when one is unaccustomed to them 
and without practice and is conversant neither with 
public affairs nor with public men; that might give 
a fault-finder a chance to quote the Pythia and say. 
“Too late you have come”’ seeking for office and 
public leadership, and you are knocking unseasonably 
at the door of the praetorium, like some ignorant 
man who comes by night in festive condition or a 
stranger exchanging, not your place of residence or 
yourcountry, but your mode of life foronein which you 
have had no experience. For the saying of Simon- 
ides, “‘the State teaches a man,’’? is true for those 
who still have time to unlearn what they have been 
taught and to learn a new subject which can hardly 
be acquired through many struggles and labours, 
even if it encounters at the proper time a nature 
capable of bearing toil and misery with ease. Such 
are the remarks which one may believe are fittingly 
addressed to a man who begins public life in his 
old age. 

2. And yet, on the other hand, we see that the mere 
lads and young men are turned away from public 
affairs by those who are wise; and the laws which 
are proclaimed by the heralds in the assemblies bear 
witness to this, when they call up first to the plat- 
form, not the young men like Alcibiades and Pytheas, 
but men over fifty years of age, and invite them to 
speak and offer advice. For such men are not incited 
by lack of the habit of daring or by want of practice 


« Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 418, no. 67 (109). 


* tovovrous (or rotovrov) Babbitt: rocotrov. 
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to try to score a victory over their political opponents. 
And Cato, when after eighty years he was defendant 
in a law-suit, said it was difficult when he had lived 
with one generation to defend himself before another. 
In the case of the Caesar * who defeated Antony, all 
agree that his political acts towards the end of his 
life became much more kingly and more useful to the 
people. And he himself, when the young men made 
a disturbance as he was rebuking them severely for 
their manners and customs, said, “ Listen, young 
men, to an old man to whom old men listened when 
he was young.”” And the government of Pericles 
gained its greatest power in his old age, which was 
the time when he persuaded the Athenians to engage 
in the war; and when they were eager to fight at 
an unfavourable time against sixty thousand heavy- 
armed men, he interposed and prevented it ; indeed 
he almost sealed up the arms of the people and the 
keys of the gates. But what Xenophon has written 
about Agesilatis ® certainly deserves to be quoted 
word for word: “‘ For what youth,” he says, ‘‘ did 
not his old age manifestly surpass? For who in 
the prime of life was so terrible to his enemies as 
Agesilaiis at the extreme of old age? At whose 
removal were the enemy more pleased than at that 
of Agesilaiis, although his end came when he was 
aged? Who inspired more courage in his allies than 
Agesilaiis, although he was already near the limit 
of life? And what young man was more missed by 
his friends than Agesilaiis, who was aged when he 
died?” 
3. Time, then, did not prevent those men from 
doing such great things ; and shall we of the present 
* i.e. Augustus. » Xenophon, Agesilaiis, 11. 15. 
VOL, X D 85 
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day, who live in luxury in states that are free from 
tyranny or any war or siege, be such cowards as to 
shirk unwarlike contests and rivalries which are for 
the most part terminated justly by law and argument 
| in accordance with justice, confessing that we are 
inferior, not only to the generals and public men of 
those days, but to the poets, teachers, and actors as 
well? Yes, if Simonides in his old age won prizes 
with his choruses, as the inscription in its last lines 
declares : 
But for his skill with the chorus great glory Simonides 


followed, 
Octogenarian child sprung from Leoprepes’ seed.* 


And it is said that Sophocles, when defending him- 
self against the charge of dementia brought by his 
sons,® read aloud the entrance song of the chorus in 
the Oedipus at Colonus, which begins ¢ : 

Of this region famed for horses 

Thou hast, stranger, reached the fairest 

Dwellings in the land, 

Bright Colonus, where the sweet-voiced 

Nightingale most loves to warble 

In the verdant groves ; 
and the song aroused such admiration that he was 
escorted from the court as if from the theatre, with 
the applause and shouts of those present. And here 
is a little epigram of Sophocles, as all agree : 

Song for Herodotus Sophocles made when the years of 


his age were 
Five in addition to fifty.¢ 


* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graee. iii. p. 496, no. 147 (203). 

> This story, though repeated by several ancient writers, 
deserves no credit. 

© Sophocles, Oed. Col. 668-673. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 245, no. 5. 
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1 rpaywodias] tpaywdiecs Hartman. 
2 nodreiav Madvig: woXretas. 


a Philemon, the chief rival of Menander, was born in 361 
and died in 262 s.c. Suidas (s.v. DiAjuwv) states that he 
died in his sleep at the age of 99 years, the pseudo-Lucian 
(Macrobioi, 25) that he died of excessive laughter when 
97 years old. 

> There is epigraphic as well as literary evidence for the 
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But Philemon? the comic dramatist and Alexis? were 
overtaken by death while they were on the stage 
acting and being crowned with garlands. And Polus 
the tragic actor, as Eratosthenes and Philochorus tell 
us, when he was seventy years old acted in eight 
tragedies in four days shortly before his death.¢ 

4, Is it, then, not disgraceful that the old men of 
the public platform are found to be less noble than 
those of the stage, and that they withdraw from the 
truly sacred contests, put off the political réle, and 
assume I do not know what in its stead? For surely 
after the réle of a king that of a farmer is a mean 
one. For when Demosthenes says 4 that the Paralus, 
being the sacred galley, was unworthily treated 
when it was used to transport beams, stakes, and 
cattle for Meidias, will not a public man who gives 
up such offices as superintendent of public games, 
Boeotian magistrate, and president of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and is thereafter seen busying himself 
with measuring flour and olive cakes and with tufts 
of sheep's wool—will not he be thought to be bring- 
ing upon himself “the old age of a horse,” as the 
saying is, when nobody forces him todo so? Surely 
taking up menial work fit only for the market-place 
after holding public offices is like stripping a freeborn 
and modest woman of her gown, putting a cook’s 
apron on her, and keeping her in a tavern; for just so 


prolific productiveness and great age of Alexis, the foremost 
oet of the Middle Comedy, who lived circa 376-270 B.c. 

Bee Kaibel in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. Bd., and Am. Jour. 
Phil. xxi. (1900) pp. 59 ff. 

¢ A long list of Greeks who lived to an advanced age is 
given by B. E. Richardson, Old Age among the Ancient 
Greeks, pp. 215-222. 

@ Demosthenes, xxi. (Against Meidias) 568. 
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1 AevxoAAov Duebner: AevKoAAov Hv elev. 
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the dignity and greatness of high ability in public life 
is destroyed when it is turned to household affairs 
and money-making. But if—the only thing left—they 
give to self-indulgence and luxury the names of rest 
and recreation, and urge the statesman quietly to 
waste away and grow old in them, I do not know 
which of two disgraceful pictures his life will seem 
to resemble more closely, that of sailors who desert 
their ship, when they have not brought it into the 
harbour but it is still under sail, and devote them- 
selves to sexual indulgence for all time to come, or 
that of Heracles, as some painters playfully, but with 
evil influence, represent him in Omphalé’s palace 
wearing a yellow gown and giving himself up to her 
Lydian maids to be fanned and have his hair curled. 
Shall we in like manner strip the statesman of his 
lion’s skin and make him constantly recline at 
banquets to the music of harps and flutes? And 
shall we not be deterred by the words addressed by 
Pompey the Great to Lucullus? For Lucullus gave 
himself up after his military activities to baths, 
banquets, sexual intercourse in the daytime, great 
listlessness, and the erection of new-fangled build- 
ings; and he reproached Pompey for his love of 
office and of honour as unsuited to his age. Then 
Pompey said that it was more untimely for an old 
man to indulge in luxury than to hold office. And 
once when he was ill and the physician prescribed a 
thrush (which was hard to get and out of season), 
and someone said that Lucullus had plenty of them 
in his breeding-place, Pompey refused to send and 
get one, saying, “ Could Pompey, then, not live if 
Lucullus were not luxurious ? ”’ 

5. For granted that nature seeks in every way 
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pleasure and enjoyment, old men are physically in- 
capacitated for all pleasures except a few necessary 
ones, and not only 
Aphrodité with old men is wroth,* 
as Euripides says, but their appetites also for food 
and drink are for the most part blunted and tooth- 
less, so that they can, if I may say so, hardly 
whet and sharpen them. They ought to prepare 
for themselves pleasures in the mind, not ignoble and 
illiberal ones like that of Simonides, who said to 
those who reproached him for his avarice that, since 
old age had deprived him of all other pleasures, he 
was comforting his declining years with the only one 
left, the pleasure of gain. Public life, on the other 
hand, possesses pleasures most noble and great, 
those in fact from which the gods themselves, as we 
may reasonably suppose, derive their only or their 
chief enjoyment. These are the pleasures that 
spring from good deeds and noble actions. For if 
Nicias the painter took such delight in the labours of 
his art that he often had to ask his servants whether 
he had had his bath and his breakfast; and if 
Archimedes when intent upon his drawing-tablet had 
to be dragged away by force, stripped and anointed 
by his servants, and then drew diagrams upon his 
anointed body; and if Canus the flute-player, with 
whom you also are acquainted, used to say that 
people did not know how much greater pleasure he 
gave to himself than to others when he played, for 
* Furipides, Aeolus, Frag. 23, Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag. 
p. 369. Plutarch, Moralia 285 8, gives two lines: 
aN 4 70 yipas tiv Kump xatpew a 
47 ’Adpoditn tois yepotow dyferat, 
“ But either eld to Cypris bids farewell 
Or Aphrodité with old men is wroth.” 
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@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 655, no. 911. 
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if they did, those who wished to hear him would 
receive pay instead of giving it. In view of these 
examples, do we not perceive how great are the 
pleasures the virtues provide, for those who practise 
them, as the result of the noble deeds they do and 
their works for the good of the community and of 
mankind ; and that too without tickling or enervating 
them as do the smooth and gentle motions made on 
the body ? Those have a frantic, unsteady titillation 
mixed with convulsive throbbing, but the pleasures 
given by noble works, such as those of which the man 
who rightly serves the State is the author, not like the 
golden wings of Euripides * but like those heavenly 
Platonic pinions,® bear the soul on high as it acquires 
greatness and lofty spirit mingled with joy. 

6. And recall to your mind stories you have often 
heard. For Epameinondas, when asked what was 
the pleasantest thing that had happened to him, 
replied that it was winning the battle of Leuctra 
while his father and mother were still living. And 
Sulla, when he first entered Rome after freeing Italy 
of its civil wars, did not sleep at all that night, he 
was so borne aloft in spirit by great joy and glad- 
ness as by a blast of wind. This he has written 
about himself in his memoirs. For granted that, as 
Xenophon © says, there is no sound sweeter than 
praise, yet there is no sight, reminder, or percep- 
tion in the world which brings such great pleasure as 
the contemplation of one’s own acts in offices and 
positions of State in which one may be said to 
be in places flooded with light and in view of all the 


> Plato, Phaedrus, 246 B-248 ©, where the soul is likened 
to a chariot and charioteer with winged steeds. 
* Xenophon, Memorabilia, ii. 1. 31. 
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3 So Wvttenbach: dmé rdv toxovrav yevopérny. 





* By ‘ Delian ship ” is meant the Paralus which was sent 
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people. Yes, and moreover kindly gratitude, bearing 
witness to the acts, and praise, competing with grati- 
tude and ushering in deserved goodwill, add, as it 
were, a light and brilliance to the joy that comes 
from virtue. And it is a man’s duty not to allow his 
reputation to become withered in his old age like an 
athlete’s garland, but by adding constantly something 
new and fresh to arouse the sense of gratitude for his 
previous actions and make it better and lasting ; just 
as the artisans who were responsible for keeping 
the Delian ship? in good condition, by inserting 
and fastening in new timbers to take the place of 
those which were becoming weak, seemed to keep 
the vessel from those ancient times everlasting and 
indestructible. Now the preservation and mainte- 
nance of reputation, as of fire, is not difficult and 
demands little fuel, but no one can without trouble 
rekindle either of them when it has gone out and 
grown cold. And just as Lampis the sea captain, 
when asked how he acquired his wealth, said, ““ My 
great wealth easily, but the small beginnings of it 
slowly and with toil,’ so political reputation and 
power are not easy to attain at first, but when once 
they have grown great it is easy to augment them 
and keep them great by taking advantage of casual 
opportunities. For when a man has once become a 
friend, he does not require many and great services 
that he may remain a friend, but constancy shown 
by small tokens always preserves his goodwill, and so 
likewise the friendship and confidence of the people do 


annually from Athens with delegates to the festival at Delos. 
Annual repairs were so long continued that none of the 
original timbers remained and the question arose whether it 
was the same ship or not. 
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1 Scopeévn Jannot: Sexopéry. 
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* Pindar, Bergk-Schroeder, p. 467, no. 199 (213). 
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not constantly demand that a man pay for choruses, 
plead causes, or hold offices ; no, they are maintained 
by his mere readiness to serve and by not failing or 
growing weary in care and concern for the people. 
For even wars do not consist entirely of pitched 
battles, fighting, and sieges, but they admit of 
occasional sacrifices, social gatherings in between, 
and abundant leisure for games and foolishness. 
Why, then, forsooth, is public life feared as inexor- 
able, toilsome, and burdensome, when theatrical 
exhibitions, festive processions, distributions of food, 
“choruses and the Muse and Aglaia,” * and con- 
stantly the worship of some god, smooth the brows 
of legislators in every senate and assembly and 
repay its troubles many times over with pleasure 
and enjoyment? 

7. Now the greatest evil attendant upon public life, 
envy, is least likely to beset old age, “ for dogs do 
indeed bark at whom they do not know,” according 
to Heracleitus, and envy fights against a man as he 
begins his public career, at the doorway, as it were, 
of the orator’s platform, and tries to refuse him 
access, but familiar and accustomed reputation it 
does not savagely and roughly resent, but puts up 
with mildly. For this reason envy is sometimes 
likened to smoke, for in the case of those who are 
beginning their public career it pours out before 
them in great volume because they are enkindled, 
but when they burst into full flame it disappears. 
And whereas men attack other kinds of eminence 
and themselves lay claim to good character, good 
birth, and honour, as though they were depriving 


Aglaia, one of the Graces, was especially connected with 
festive merriment. 
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1 éyeatadetnew Bernardakis: éyxaraheneiy. 
2 @éaAous Bernardakis: dvdzAovs. 
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themselves of so much of these as they grant to 
others; yet the primacy which comes from time, 
for which there is the special word presbeton or ‘‘ the 
prerogative due to seniority in age,’ arouses no 
jealousy and is freely conceded ; for of no honour is 
it so true that it adorns the giver more than the 
receiver as of that which is paid to old age. More- 
over, not all men expect that the power derived from 
wealth, eloquence, or wisdom will accrue to them, 
but no one who takes part in public life is without 
hope of attaining the reverence and repute to which 
old age leads. So there is no difference between the 
pilot who has sailed in great danger against adverse 
winds and waves, and, after clear weather and fair 
winds have come, seeks his moorings, and the man 
who has struggled in the ship of State a long time 
against the billows of envy, and then, when they 
have ceased and become smooth, backs water and 
withdraws from public life, giving up his political 
affiliations and clubs along with his public activities. 
For the longer the time has been the greater the 
number of those whom he has made his friends and 
fellow-workers, and he cannot take them all out with 
him, as a trainer leads out his chorus, nor is it fair to 
leave them in the lurch. But a long public career is, 
like old trees, hard to pull up, for it has many roots 
and is interwoven with affairs which cause more 
troubles and torments to those who withdraw from 
them than to those who remain in them. And if any 
remnant of envy or jealousy does continue against 
old men from their political contests, they should 
rather extinguish this by power than turn their 
backs and go away naked and unarmed. For people 
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do not attack them so much because of envy if they 
maintain the contest as because of contempt if they 
have given up. 

8. Testimony to the point is what Epameinondas 
the Great said to the Thebans when in winter weather 
the Arcadians invited them to come into the city 
and be quartered in their houses. He forbade it, say- 
ing “ Now they admire you and gaze at you as you 
de your military exercises and wrestle, but if they see 
you sitting by the fire and sipping your bean por- 
ridge, they will think you are no better than they 
are.”’ Just so an old man active in word and deed and 
held in honour is a sight to arouse reverence, but one 
who spends the day in bed or sits in the corner of the 
porch chattering and wiping his nose is an object of 
contempt. And undoubtedly Homer also teaches 
this to those who hear aright; for Nestor, who 
went to the war at Troy, was revered and highly 
honoured, but Peleus and Laértes, who stayed at 
home, were put aside and despised. For the habit of 
prudence does not last so well in those who let them- 
selves become slack, but, being gradually lost and 
dissipated by inactivity, it always calls for what may 
be called exercise of the thought, since thought rouses 
and purifies the power of reason and action ; 


For when in use it gleams like beauteous bronze.¢ 


For the evil caused by their physical weakness to the 
public activities of those who step into civil or mili- 
tary office when beyond the usual age is not so great 
as the advantage they possess in their caution and 


* From an unknown drama of Sophocles ; Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. p. 314, no. 780; it is quoted in fuller form in 
Moralia, 792 a and 1129 c. 
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(788) zy edAdBevay Kal Thy ppovynow, Kal 7d pa pepo- 
pevov, * eMore? jeev sie  eopaAdpéva 6 ore 6° dro OdENS 
Kevijs, mpoomimrety m™pos TA Kowa Kal ouvepeAneobar 
TOV oxAov, WOTTEp Oddarray v70 TVEvpLaT DV ex- 
Tapar7dpevor, GAA mpdws Te XpHabo! Kal poetpiws 
Tois evTuyydvovowy. dev ai mddres, Stay mrai- 
cwow 7 dofynbact, mpeaBurépwy mobotow apynv 

D dvOpamey: Kat moAAdKis &€€ aypod kaTdyouoar 
yépovra. En Sedpevov pinoe BovAdpevov qudyxacay 
WOTEp OLdKWY eparbdpevov eis aagdades KaTaoT Hoa 

A , / 
Ta Tpdaypata, Tapwodpevat TE oTparnyous Kad 
Onpayaryods Body péya Kai Aéyew & amvevoTi Kal vy 
Aia Tots monepions SiaBavras ev payeobat Suva 
jeévous™ olov oi pryropes "AOnvnor Tipobéw Kat 
"Iduxparet Xdpnra Tov Weoydpous émamodvovtes 
akudlovra TH owpatt Kat pwyaréov HElovv rot- 
odtov elvat tov ta&v “AOnvaiwy otparnydov, 6 

EB dé Tydbeos “od pa tods Geos,” elev, “ adda 
to.obrov pev elvar Tov pédAdovTa TH oTparny@ Ta 
oTpwpata Kopilev, TOV d€ oTpaTnyov ‘ dua Tpdcw 
Kal omiaw’ Tav mpayyaTwy opOvTa Kal pyndevi 
mdber tods TeEpi Tov oupdpepovrav Aoytopovs emu- 
TapaTTopevov.” 6 yap LopokAjs dapevos dy Ta. 
dppodiova yeynpakas dmomepevy evar Kabdrep a- 
yptov Kai Avoodvra Seardtyy: év 5€ Tats woAcTelats 


1 xat 7d ph pepdpevov Fowler: Kat To pay patwdpevov. 
Bernardakis suggests are p11) pawoneveny (se. Tév Tap’ pikiay 
emt To Pia Padilovrwr) aMore pev éoparpevens 6 Ore 8’ dd ddéqs 
xré. Reiske conjectured kal TO ph patvopevov (se. twa) dpa 
Ta. ey éofaduéva ta 8° bro doEys KTE. 

2 adore Bernardakis: dAdAa 7a. 
3 $2 added at Capps’ suggestion by Fowler. 
4 Ste 8 Bernardakis: 7a 3’. 
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prudence and in the fact that they do not, borne along 
sometimes because of past failures and sometimes 
as the result of vain opinion, dash headlong upon 
public affairs, dragging the mob along with them 
in confusion like the storm-tossed sea, but manage 
gently and moderately the matters which arise. 
And that is why States when they are in difficulties 
or in fear yearn for the rule of the elder men; and 
often they have brought from his field some aged 
man, not by his request and even contrary to his 
wish, and have forced him to take the helm, as it 
were, and steer affairs into safety, and in so doing 
they have pushed aside generals and politicians 
who were able to shout loud and to speak without 
pausing for breath and, by Zeus, even men who 
were able, planting their feet firmly, to fight 
bravely against the enemy.* So, for example, the 
politicians at Athens grooming Chares, son of Theo- 
chares, a powerful man at the height of his physi- 
cal strength, to be the opponent of Timothciis 
and Iphicrates, declared that the general of the 
Athenians ought to be such as he, but Timotheiis 
said, ‘‘ No, by the gods, but such should be the 
man who is to carry the general’s bedding. The 
general should be one who sees at the same time ‘that 
which is before and behind ’® and does not Jet any- 
thing that happens disturb his reasoning as to what 
is for the best.’’ Sophocles ° indeed said that he was 
glad to have escaped, now that he was old, from 
sexual love, as from a crue] and raging tyrant; 

* A reminiscence of Tyrtaeus, 8. $1 ad zs «3 d:a8as 


pevérw, and Homer, JI. xii. £58. > Homer, //. i. 348. 
© Cf. Plato, Republic, 329 c, with Shorey’s noie. 





5 ze ypjoda G. Papavassiliu: xexpyoGa. 
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ody eva det Seomdtyy, épwra maidwy 7 yovaucdy, 
amopevyew, adda trohods pavixwrépous Tovrou, 
ftroverxiav, prrodo€iav, rv Tob mpWrov elvar Kal 
péyvotov emiOvpiav, yovyurwratov P@dvov voonpa 
Kat Cndotumtas Kat SixooTaatas: dv Ta pev avinot 
Kal mapauBriver, TO °° dAws dmroaBévyvar Kal 
Kararpdy et TO yhpas, ov Tocotrov Tijs Tpaxructs 
opps Tapatpoupevov, doov TOY aKkpaTra@y Kal dua- 
TUpwy drrepuKet Taber, wore vipovra Kal Kaé- 
eaTnKdTa Tov Aoyopov emdyew Tais dpovriat. 

9. Od pv Gad’ gorw Kal doxeirw diatpemriKos 
eivat Adyos mpos TOV apyYdpevov ev moAtais veare- 
eveoOar Aeydpevos Kal KalanrTdépevos eK papas 
oikouplas womep voonrcias eEaviotapéevov Kat 
KLVOUJLEVOU YepovTos emt aTpaTnylay } mpaypyaTeiay, 


so r , > 23 , a. ? 5 ? 
PEV » W TAAGLITIWP , ATPELA GOlS ev €pviots* 


6 d€ TOV eUBeBuwxdra Tohutuxais mpakect Kai dt- 
Nywvegpevov odk é@y eri THY bG0a Kal THY Koopa 
vida Tod Biov mpoeAbeiv, aad’ dvaxadovpevos Kal 
KeAevwy womep &€ 00008 paKxpas petaBadréoba, 
mavTdTacw ayvwopwy Kal pndev exelv@ Tpoc- 
EOlKwS EOTLY. WoTEp yap 6 yapely TapacKevalo- 
peevov yépovt’ eotedavwpévov Kat pupildpevov 
amotpémwy Kal Aéywv Ta mpos Tov DiroKTHTHv 


4 3 ” , / 4 4 , 
tis 0 dv ce viudy, tis S€ mapbévos véa 
déEai7’ av; ed yotv' ws yapelv eyes Tadas 


1 yotv Musgrave: y’ ody. 





@ Euripides, Orestes, 258. These words are addressed to 
the sick Orestes by his sister Electra. 
> Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 609, no. 1215, attributes 
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but in public life one must escape, not from one 
tyrant, the love of boys or women, but from many 
loves which are more insane than that: love of 
contention, love of fame, the desire to be first and 
greatest, which is a disease most prolific of envy, 
jealousy, and discord. Some of these old age does 
slacken and dull, but others it quenches and cools 
entirely, not so much by withdrawing a man from 
the impulse to action as by keeping him from ex- 
cessive and fiery passions, so as to bring sober and 
settled reasoning to bear upon his thoughts. 
9. However, let us grant that the words 
Bide still, poor wretch, in thine own bedding wrapped ¢* 

are and appear to be deterrent when addressed to a 
man who begins to act young when his hair is grey 
and that they rebuke the old man who gets up from 
long continued home-keeping, as from a long illness. 
and sets out towards the office of general or of civil 
administrator ; but the words which forbid a man 
who has spent his life in public affairs and contests 
to go on to the funeral torch and the end of his 
life, and which call him back and tell him, as it were, 
to leave the road he has travelled so long and take 
a new one,—those words are altogether unkind and 
not at all like those we have quoted. For just as he 
is perfectly reasonable who tries to dissuade an old 
man who is garlanded and perfumed in preparation 
for his wedding, and says to him what was said to 
Philoctetes, 


What bride, what virgin in her youth, you wretch, 
Would take you? You’re a pretty one to wed!”’® 


these lines to Strattis, a poet of the Middle Comedy ; Nauck, 
Traq. Graec. Frag. p. 841, no. 10, to an unknown tragic 
poet. 
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> bd (A ? A \ ) A 4 fol 
ovK atomdés éoTt: Kal yap adtol modAa Tovaira 
mailovow ets éavrovs 
~ , > 4 a / 
yapo yépwv, ed olda, Kal tots yelroow: 
¢€ 4 4 f ~ 4 ~ Ay 
6 b€ rov mada cuvotkoivta Kal oupBiobdvTa troAdv 
a a 4 
xXpovov apuéuntws oidpevos Seiv adetvar dia TO 
~ a ~ a“ 
yijpas THY yuvaika Kat Civ Kal? éavtov 7) madda- 
KLOLOV GYTL THS yapeThs emvomdcacbat, oxardTynTOS 
€ \ > ° , Af ” A / 
direpBodrjy ovk dmoAdAoirev oTWS Eyer TVA Adyov 
4 , , , * A 4 
TO mpoodvTa dium mpeaoBdrnv, 7 XAbwva Tov 
~ 9 
yewpyov 7 Adumwva tov vadKAnpov 7} Twa Ta&v eK 
tod KyTov dirtocddwr, vovlerioa Kail KaTacyeiv 
~ / 
emt THs ovvifovs ampaypootvns: 6 bé Dwkiwvos 
a Ld an / ? l4 7 4 
7 Karwvos 7 Iepixrdous émAaBopevos Kai A€éyuv 
“& &év "AOnvaie 7 ‘Pwpaie, 
alarkéw yrhpa Kpar’ avOilwy kde,” 
, 2 2 a r \ ‘ ry 
ypaydpevos amddAcufiv? ri woAvreia Kal Tas Tepl 
4 ~ Q 4 , 3 +. 4 4 
To Bia Kat TO oTparyytov ddets StatpiBas Kat 
A , > > 4 > , A 3 / 
tas g¢povridas eis aypov émetyou adv dpdiroAw 
Th yewpyia avveodpevos 7) 7pos olkovopta twt Kal 
Aoytapots Siabnodpevos Tov Aowrrov xpdvov,”” aduKa 
meiOer Kal aydpiota mpdtrew Tov modAcTiKOV. 
10. Tt odv; dijoa tis dv, odk aKxovoper ev 
Kwpwoia oTpatiwrov A€yorvtos 
£ 4 > , 3 ~ a 
Acuxn pe OptE andprcbov evretlev woret; 
1 xpar’ dvOilev xjdee Fowler; xaravOilwy xdpa, 7dn Madvig; 
a? 3 / Mw ) ~ 
xpar’ avOifew 78 Bernardakis: xaravhtddr. 


2 dadAcuse Junius: dzodcipew. 
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for old men themselves crack many such jokes on 
themselves, saying 


I’m marrying old, I know—and for my neighbours, too; # 


so he who thinks that a man who has for a long time 
shared his life and his home blamelessly with his 
wife ought on account of his age to dismiss her and 
live alone or take on a paramour in place of his 
wedded spouse has reached the height of perversity. 
There is some sense in admonishing in that way and 
confining to his accustomed inactivity an old man 
such as Chlidon the farmer or Lampon the ship- 
captain or one of the philosophers of the Garden,? 
if he comes forward for popular favour ; but anyone 
who buttonholes a Phocion or a Cato or a Pericles 
and says, ‘‘ My Athenian (or Roman) friend, 
With withered age bedecked for funeral rites,¢ 

bring action for divorce from public life, give up your 
haunting the speakers’ platform and the generals’ 
office and your cares of State, and hurry away to 
the country to dwell with agriculture as your hand- 
maid or to devote the rest of your time to some sort 
of domestic management and keeping accounts,” 
is urging the statesman to do what is wrong and un- 
seemly. 

10. ““ What then?’ someone may say; ‘“‘ do we 
‘not hear a soldier say in a comedy 


My white hair grants me henceforth full discharge’ 4 


* From a comedy of unknown authorship; Kock, Com. 
altt. Frag. iii. p. 451, no. 225, 

> te. the Epicureans. 

« Evidently a line from some tragedy or comedy. 

4 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 451, no. 226. Poet and 
play are unknown. 
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(789) wavy pev odv, B ératpe: tovs yap “Apeos Gepa- 
movtas npav mpéme Kal dxudlew, ola 8% 


mOXepov ToAEpow~d TE peppepa epya 


cw Fol 
D d:émovtas, €v ols tod yépovtos Kav tO Kpdvos 
anoxptiby Tas odds, 


ahha te AdOpy yvia Bapdverat 


Kal mpoarroAeizer Tis. mpoupias 7 dvvapis* TOUS 
d€ tod BovAaiov Kat ’Ayopatou Kat Tlodvéws Atos 
danpéras od moo@y epya Kal Xepav dmautobpev, 
aAAa Bovdtjs Kal Tpovotas Kal Adyou, ea paxiav 
movobdvtos ev Sipw Kal pogov aAAd, votv éxovros 
Kal gpovrioa TeTVUEVTY Kat aopdAreav: ols 
% yeAwpéevn moka Kal puTis éprretpias pdptus 
emupaiverat, Kal meiots auvepyov abt@ Kat ddéav 
K 7Oovs mpooriPno. meapyixov yap % vedrns 
nyepoviKov S€ 70 yijpas, Kal padtora oletat TdAts 


evla Bovdat yepovTey, Kat véwy avdpdv dpt- 
oTevovow" aiypat: 


Kal TO 
Bovdrny de mp@rov peyaddper ile yepovrwy 
Neoropén mapa vn 
‘ A A ? ‘ 
favyacTtds emaweira. dvd thy pev ev Aakedat- 
prom mapalevxOeicav apioroxpatiav tots BactAeb- 
¢€ / ce 4 a2) ¢ 4 fet 
ow 6 IIv6tos “‘ mpecBuyeveas’’ 6 dé Avxospyos 
dvrikpus “‘ yépovtas””’ wvduacev, 7 5é€ “Pwyaiwy 
1 dproredotow Boeckh: dproredtovoww. 
® Homer, Jl. viii. 453. 


> Homer, J]. xix. 165. 
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Certainly, my friend, for the servants of Ares should 
properly be young and in their prime, as practising 
war and war’s practices baneful,* 


in which even if an old man’s hoary hair is covered 
by a helmet, 


Yet are his limbs by unseen weight oppressed,” 


and though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak ; 
but from the servants of Zeus, god of the Council, 
the Market-place, and the State, we du not demand 
deeds of hands and feet, but of counsel, foresight, 
and speech—not such speech as makes a roar and 
a clamour among the people, but that which contains 
good sense, prudent thought, and conservatism ; 
and in these the hoary hair and the wrinkles that 
people make fun of appear as witnesses to a man’s 
experience and strengthen him by the aid of per- 
suasiveness and the reputation for character. For 
youth is meant to obey and old age to rule, and that 
State is most secure 


Where old men’s counsels and the young men’s spears 
Hold highest rank ¢; 


and the lines 


First he established a council of old men lofty in spirit 
Hard by the vessel of Nestor? 
meet with wonderful approval. And _ therefore 
the Pythian Apollo named the aristocracy which 
was coupled with the kingship at Lacedaemon 
““ Ancients "’ (Presbygeneas), and Lycurgus named 
it ““ Elders ” (Gerontes), and the council at Rome is 


* Pindar, Bergk-Schroeder, p. 467, no. 199 (213). 
¢ Homer, Ji. ii. 53. 
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ovyKAnTos dxpt vov “‘ yepouaia ”’ KaAetrar. Kal 
Kabdzrep 6 vOHOS TO diddnua Kal TOV orépavor, 
oUTW THY TOALAY 4 duots é eVTepov anyepoviKcod ovp- 
Bodov ag icdparos emurtOnor: kal To i yépas is ola 
Kalo: /vepatpew fe dvoj.a. cepvov amo TAY yepov- 
Twv yevouevoy Siapéver, ody OTL Geppodovrovar Kal 
Kkabevdovat padaxesTepov, aan’ as Baorueny € €xov- 
tw ta€w év tats mroAcat Kare Thy ppovnaty, Hs 
Kabarrep oyuxdpmov putod TO oikelov ayafov Kal 
Tédevov ev y7PS pods 7 pvous amodidwot. Tov 
yobv Bacwéa trav Baciléwv edydpevov tois Beots 


To.obro. déka por cupdpddpoves elev Ryecae 


olos a 6 Néorwp, ovoets evepparo TOV “ dpntey : 
wal * Hevea TVEOVTOY "Axardy,”’ aAAa ouvexchpouv 
ATAVTES ouK ev Trohureta _pOvov GAA Kal év troddu@ 


peydAnv exe pom) 7d yhpas: 
copov yap év Povrevpa Tas TmoAAds xépas 
VvuKa 


Kal pia youn Adyor Exovca Kal 7evOd Ta KdAAOoTA 
sie are Ouamparrerat TOV Kowa. 

“AMa pay 7 ye Baowdeia, reXewrarn macdv 
ovoa Kal peyiorn TOV mohurevav, mAcloras _Ppov- 
tidas € exel Kal mdévous Kal doxoNias: TOV yoov dé- 
Aevkov Exdatote A€yew Efacarv, ei yvoiev of moAAot 
TO ypadety povov emaToAds Tooatras Kat dvayive)- 
oKew ws Eepyadés €or, €ppuyepLevov ovK av dy- 
eréobar® diddnpa: tov S€ Dikixmov ev Kard ywpiw 


1 ve Coraes: re. 2 av aveAdoGa Reiske: av édéc@at. 


« Homer, Jl, ii. 372. Agamemnon is the speaker. 
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still called the Senate (‘‘ body of elders”). And just 
as the law places diadem and crown upon the head, 
so nature puts grey hair upon it as an honourable 
symbol of the high dignity of leadership. And the 
words geras (‘‘ honour,” also “ reward ’’) and gerazrein 
(“ venerate ’’) retain, I believe, a meaning of venera- 
tion derived from old men (gerontes), not because they 
bathe in warm water or sleep in softer beds than 
other men, but because they hold royal rank in the 
States in accordance with their wisdom, the proper 
and perfect fruit of which, as of a late-bearing plant, 
nature produces after long effort in old age. At any 
rate when the king of kings prayed to the gods : 


Would that I had ten such advisers among the Achaeans ¢ 


as Nestor was, not one of the “ martial ”’ and ‘‘ might- 
breathing Achaeans ”’ found fault with him, but all 
conceded that, not in civil affairs alone, but in war as 
well, old age has great weight ; 

For one wise counsel over many hands 

Is victor,? 
and one sensible and persuasive expression of opinion 
accomplishes the greatest and mest excellent public 
measures. 

11. Certainly the office of king, the most perfect 
and the greatest of all political offices, has the most 
cares, labours, and occupations. At any rate Seleucus, 
they used to tell us, constantly repeated that if 
people in general knew what a task it was merely to 
read and write so many lIctters, they would not even 
pick up a crown that had been thrown away. And 
Philip, we are told, when he heard, as he was on the 

» Euripides, Antiopé, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 419, 
no. 200. 
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, 2 ” A € , oom ‘'H , r ? 
XOpTos OUK €OTt TOLS brroluyious @ pak els 
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’Apeiov mayou Bovdjjs LdAwva pndé Tijs ovyKdijrou 
Kdrwva dia 7TO yipas e€dywper, ovKoby* pnde 
TTepuAet oupBovdedupe eycarahurety THY Sqpyo- 
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KataoKiptioa, Tob Piparos, elt’ éexxydavTa Tas 
pavexds éxeivas pidrorysias Kal opuas ets TO 8n- 
pidotov, OTav 7 70 dpovetiv emupépovoa bv’ epmretpiav 
HAuKkia TapayevnTa, apogoba Kal Kkaradumeiy 63 wo- 
mTep yuvaika THv TodiTeiav KaTAaxpnodpevov. 

‘H pev yap Alowmewos ddwan€ tov éxivov 
obK ela TOUS KpdTwvas adTis adaipety BovAduevov’ 
“dy yap tovtous,” én, “‘peatods amaddd£éns, 
€repot mpociacy mewdvtes’’> THY dé ToAtTEiay ael 
Tovs yépovras dmoBadrovaay dvaripmracbar véwy 
avayKyn Supesvroy 8&5 Kal Suvduews, voov dé 
moNuTuKov odk éxydvTwv: modev yap, « pndevos 
€oovTat pabyrat poe fearat mroAvTevopevou ye- 
povTos; 7 motwy piev dpyovras od qmovet ypapparo. 
KuBepyyntiKd, pt) moAAGKLsS yevouevous ev mpUEYN 


1 elvety Reiske: efzrev. 
2 Nova Bernardakis: voupa. 
3 ovxody Bernardakis: ov«ovy. 
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point of encamping in a suitable place, that there 
was no fodder for the beasts of draught, exclaimed : 
‘““O Heracles, what a life is mine, if I must needs live 
to suit the convenience even of my asses!” There is, 
then, a time to advise even a king when he has become 
an old man to lay aside the crown and the purple, to 
assume a cloak and a crook, and to live in the country, 
lest it be thought, if he continues to rule when his 
hair is grey, that he is busying himself with super- 
fluous and unseasonable occupations. But if it is not 
fitting to say this about an Agesilaiis or a Numa or 
a Dareius, let us neither remove a Solon from the 
Council of the Areopagus nor a Cato from the Senate 
on account of old age, and let us not advise a Pericles 
to leave the democracy in the lurch. For anyhow 
it is absurd that a man when he is young should 
prance about upon the platform and then, after 
having poured out upon the public all those insane 
ambitions and impulses, when the age arrives which 
brings wisdom through experience, should give up 
public life and desert it like a woman of whom he 
has had all the use. 

12. Aesop’s fox, we recall, would not let the hedge- 
hog, although he offered to do so, remove the ticks 
from her: ‘‘ For if you remove these,” she said, “‘ which 
are full, other hungry ones will come on”’; and the 
State which always discards the old men must neces- 
sarily be filled up with young men who are thirsty 
for reputation and power, but do not possess a states- 
manlike mind. And where should they acquire it, if 
they are not to be pupils or even spectators of any 
old man active in public life? Treatises on naviga- 
tion do not make ship-captains of men who have 
not often stood upon the stern and been spectators 
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1 yeéprov Reiske: yetpepiwv. 


* Castor and Pollux, who were supposed to aid sailors. 
> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 719, no. 91, 
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of the struggles against wind and wave and wintry 
night, - 
When yearning for the twin Tyndaridae ¢ 
Doth strike the sailor driven o'er the sea ; ° 
and can a youngster manage a State rightly and per- 
suade an assembly or a senate after reading a book 
or writing in the Lyceum a school exercise about 
political science, if he has not stood many a time 
by the driver’s rein or the pilot’s steering-oar, 
leaning this way and that with the politicians and 
generals as they contend with the aid of their 
experiences and their fortunes, thus amid dangers 
and troubles acquiring the knowledge they need? 
No one can assert that. But if for no other reason, 
old men should engage in affairs of State for the 
education and instruction of the young. For just 
as the teachers of letters or of music themselves 
first play the notes or read to their pupils and thus 
show them the way, so the statesman, not only by 
speech or by making suggestions from outside, but by 
action in administering the affairs of the community, 
directs the young man, whose character is moulded 
and formed by the old man’s actions and words alike. 
For he who is trained in this way—not in the wrestling- 
schools or training-rings of masters of the arts of 
graceful speech where no danger is, but, we may 
say, in truly Olympic and Pythian games,— 
Keeps pace as foal just weaned runs with the mare,® 


to quote Simonides. So Aristeides ran in the footsteps 
of Cleisthenes and Cimon in those of Aristeides, 
Phocion followed Chabrias, Cato had Fabius Maximus 


¢ Aristophanes, Anights 542, uses the metaphor of the 
pilot, though with a different application. 
@ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec, ii. p. 445, no. 5 (6). 
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as his guide, Pompey had Sulla, and Polybius had 


Philopoemen ; for these men, coming when young in 
contact with older men and then, as it were, sprout- 
ing up beside them and growing up with their policies 
and actions, gained experience and familiarity with 
public affairs and at the same time reputation and 
power. 

13. Aeschines the Academic philosopher, when 
some sophists declared that he pretended to have 
been a pupil of Carneades although he had not been 
so, replied, ‘‘ Oh, but I did listen to Carneades at the 
time when his speech had given up noisy declama- 
tion on account of his old age and had reduced itself 
to what is useful and of common interest.”’ But the 
public activity of old men is not only in speech but 
also in actions, free from ostentation and desire for 
popularity, and, therefore, just as they say that the 
iris, when it has grown old and has blown off its fetid 
and foul smell, acquires a more fragrant odour, so no 
opinion or counsel of old men is turbulent, but they 
are all weighty and composed. Therefore it is also 
for the sake of the young, as has been said above, 
that old men ought to engage in affairs of State, in 
order that, as Plato said ¢ in reference to pure wine 
mixed with water, that an insane god was made 
reasonable when chastised by another who was sober, 
so the discretion of old age, when mixed in the people 
with boiling youth drunk with reputation and ambi- 
tion, may remove that which is insane and too violent. 

14. But apart from all this, they are mistaken who 


* Plato, Laws, 773 p. He refers to Dionysus (wine) and 
Poseidon (water). 
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* Cf. Aristotle, Politics, i. 2, where man is called a social 
(woAcrexov) animal. 
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think that engaging in public affairs is, like going to 
sea or to a war, something undertaken for an object 
distinct from itself and ceasing when that object is 
attained ; for engaging in public affairs is not a 
special service which is ended when the need ends, 
but is a way of life of a tamed social animal @ living 
in an organized society, intended by nature to live 
throughout its allotted time the life of a citizen and 
in a manner devoted to honour and the welfare of 
mankind. Therefore it is fitting that men should 
be engaged, not merely have ceased to be engaged, ° 
in affairs of State, just as it is fitting that they 
should be, not have ceased to be, truthful, that 
they should do, not have ceased to do, right, and 
that they should love, not have ceased to love, their 
native land and their fellow-citizens. For to these 
things nature leads, and these words she suggests 
to those who are not entirely ruined by idleness and 
effeminacy : 
Your sire begets you of great worth to men ° 
and 
Let us ne’er cease from doing mortals good. 


15. But those who adduce weakness and dis- 
ability are accusing disease and infirmity rather than 
old age. For there are many sickly young men and 
vigorous old men, so that the proper course is to 
dissuade, not the aged, but the disabled, and to 
summon into service, not the young, but those who 
are competent to serve. Aridaeus, for example, was 
young and Antigonus an old man, but the latter 
gained possession of almost all Asia, whereas the 
former, like a mute guardsman on the stage, was 

> Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag. p. 917, adespota no. 410 
quoted also Moralia, 1099 a. 
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dia thw Ew (or did 76 wovelv) del, referring to Cicero, Cato 
Major, chap. x. 
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the mere name and figure of a king, exposed to the 
wanton insults of those who happened to have the 
real power. As, therefore, he is a fool who would 
demand that a person like Prodicus the sophist or 
a person like Philetas the poet should take part 
in the affairs of State-——they who were young, to 
be sure, but thin, sickly, and for the most part bed- 
ridden on account of sickness,—so he is foolish who 
would hinder from being rulers or generals such old 
men as were Phocion, the Libyan Masinissa, and the 
Roman Cato. For Phocion, when the Athenians were 
rushing into war at an unfavourable time, gave orders 
that all citizens up to sixty years of age should take 
their weapons and follow him ; and when they were 
indignant he said: “ There is nothing terrible about 
it, for I shall be with you as general, and I am eighty 
years old.’’ And Polybius tells us that Masinissa 
died at the age of ninety years, leaving a child of 
his own but four years old, and that a little before 
his end, on the day after defeating the Carthaginians 
in a great battle, he was seen in front of his tent 
eating a dirty piece of bread, and that when some 
expressed surprise at this he said that he did it 
[to keep in practice], 
For when in use it gleams like beauteous bronze ; 
An unused house through time in ruin falls,? 


as Sophocles says ; but we say that this is true of 
that brilliance and light of the soul, by means of 
which we reason, remember, and think. 

16. For that reason kings are said to grow better 
among wars and campaigns than when they live at 


® Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag. p. 314, no. 780; ef. Moralia, 
792 a, 1129 ¢. 
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leisure. Attalus certainly, the brother of Eumenes, 
because he was completely enfeebled by long in- 
activity and peace, was actually kept and fattened 
like a sheep by Philopoemen, one of his courtiers ; 
so that even the Romans used in jest to ask those 
who came from Asia if the king had any influence 
with Philopoemen. And it would be impossible to 
find many abler generals among the Romans than 
Lucullus, when he combined thought with action ; 
but when he gave himself up to a life of inactivity 
and to a home-keeping and thought-free existence, 
he became a wasted skeleton, like sponges in calm 
seas, and then when he committed his old age to 
the care and nursing of one of his freedmen named 
Callisthenes, it seemed as if he were being drugged 
by him with potions and quackeries, until his brother 
Marcus drove the fellow away and himself managed 
and tended him like a child the rest of his life, which 
was not long. Dareius the father of Xerxes used to 
say that when dangers threatened he excelled him- 
self in wisdom,? and Ateas the Scythian said that he 
considered himself no better than his grooms when 
he was idle ; and Dionysius the Elder, when someone 
asked if he was at leisure, replied: ‘‘ May that 
never happen to me!”’ For a bow, they say, breaks 
when too tightly stretched, but a soul when too 
much relaxed. In fact musicians, if they give up 
listening to music, and geometricians if they give 
up solving problems, and arithmeticians if they give 
up the practice of calculating, impair, as they advance 
in age, their habits of mind as well as their activities, 
although the studies which they pursue are not con- 
cerned with action but with contemplation ; but the 


© Cf. Moralia, 172 ¥. 
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@ Homer, JI. xvi. 9. 
> Periods of four years marked by the quadrennial cele- 
bration of the Pythian games in honour of Apollo at Delphi. 
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mental habit of public men—deliberation, wisdom, 
and justice, and, besides these, experience, which 
hits upon the proper moments and words and is the 
power that creates persuasion—is maintained by 
constantly speaking, acting, reasoning, and judging ; 
and it would be a crime if, by deserting these 
activities, it should allow such great and so many 
virtues to leak out from the soul; for it is reasonable 
to suppose that love of humanity, public spirit, and 
graciousness would waste away, none of which ought 
to have any end or limit. 

17. Certainly if you had Tithonus as your father, 
who was immortal but always needed much care on 
account of old age, I do not believe you would avoid 
or grow weary of attending to him, speaking to him, 
and helping him on the ground that you had per- 
formed those duties for a long time; and your 
fatherland or, as the Cretans call it, your mother 
country, which has earlier and greater rights than 
your parents, is long lived, to be sure, but by no 
means ageless or self-sufficient; on the contrary, since 
it always needs much consideration and assistance 
and anxious thought, it draws the statesman to itself 
and holds him, 


Grasping him fast by the cloak, and restrains him though 

hastening onward.? 

Now surely you know that I have been serving the 
Pythian Apollo for many Pythiads,? but you would 
not say: “ Plutarch, you have done enough sacrifi- 
cing, marching in processions, and dancing in choruses, 
and now that you are older it is time to put off the 
garland and to desert the oracle on account of your 
age.” And so do not imagine that you yourself, 
being a leader and interpreter of the sacred rites of 
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civic life, ought to give up the worship of Zeus of the 
State and of the Forum, rites to which you have for 
a long time been consecrated. 

18. But let us now, if you please, leave the argu- 
ment which tries to withdraw the aged man from 
civic activities and turn to the examination and dis- 
cussion of the question how we may assign to old age 
only what is appropriate without imposing upon it 
any burdensome struggle, since political activity has 
many parts fitting and suitable for men of such years. 
For just as, if it were fitting for us to continue sing- 
ing to the end, we ought, since there are many 
underlying tones and modes of the voice, which 
musical people call harmonies, we ought, I say, when 
we have grown old, not to attempt that which is at 
once high pitched and intense, but that which is easy 
and also possesses the fitting ethical quality ; just 
so, since it is more natural for human beings to act 
and speak to the end than for swans to sing, we must 
not give up activity as if it were a lyre too tightly 
strung, but we should relax the activity and adapt it 
to those public services which are light and moderate 
and attuned to old men. For we do not let our bodies 
be entirely without motion and exercise when we are 
unable to wield the mattock or use jumping-weights 
or throw the discus or fight in armour as we used 
to do, but by swinging and walking, and in some 
instances by light ball-playing and by conversation, 
old men accelerate their breathing and revive the 
body’s heat. Let us, then, neither allow ourselves 
to be entirely frozen and chilled by inaction nor, on 
the other hand, by again burdening ourselves with 
every office and engaging in every kind of public 
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® Fiuripides, Here. Fur. 269. 
> The Stoic doctrine of the infinite variety of Zeus and his 
activities is beautifully expressed in the hymn to Zeus by 
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activity, force our old age, convicted of its weakness, 
to descend to words like these: 
O my right hand, thou yearn’st to seize the spear, 
But weakness brings thy yearning all to naught.* 

For even a man at the height of his powers is not 
commended if he takes upon himself, in a word, all 
public activities at once and is unwilling to leave, as 
the Stoics say of Zeus,’ anything to anyone else, 
intruding and mixing himself in everything through 
insatiable desire for reputation or through envy of 
those who obtain any share whatsoever of honour 
and power in the State. But for a very aged man 
that love of office which invariably offers itself as a 
candidate at every election, that busy restlessness 
which lies in wait for every opportunity offered by 
court of justice or council of State, and that ambition 
which snatches at every ambassadorship and at 
every precedence in legal matters, are, even if you 
eliminate the discredit attached to them, toilsome 
and miserable. For to do these things even with the 
goodwill of others is too burdensome for advanced 
age, but, in fact, the result is the very opposite; 
for such old men are hated by the young, who feel 
that they do not allow them opportunities for public 
activity and do not permit them to come before the 
public, and by people in general their love of pre- 
cedence and of office is held in no less disrepute than 
is other old men’s love of wealth and pleasure. 

19. And just as Alexander, wishing not to work 
Bucephalus too hard when he was old, used to ride 
other horses before the battle in reviewing the 
Cleanthes, Stobaeus, Eel. i. 1. 12, p. 25 ed. Wachsmuth ; 


A.C, Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, p. 274; 
cf. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 147. 
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phalanx and drawing it up in line, and then, after 
giving the watchword and mounting him, immediately 
charged the enemy, and fought the battle to its 
end; so the statesman, if he is sensible, will curb 
himself when he has grown old, will keep away from 
unnecessary activities and allow the State to employ 
men in their prime for lesser matters, but in import- 
ant affairs will himself take part vigorously. For 
athletes keep their bodies untouched by necessary 
tasks and in full force for useless toils, but we, on the 
contrary, letting petty and worthless matters go, 
will save ourselves for things that are seriously 
worth while. For perhaps, as Homer says,? “to a 
young man everything is becoming,” and people 
accept and love him, calling the one who does many 
little things a friend of the common folk and hard- 
working, and the one who does brilliant and splendid 
things noble and high-minded; and under some 
conditions even contentiousness and rashness have a 
certain timeliness and grace becoming to men of 
that age. But the old man in public life who under- 
takes subordinate services, such as the farming of 
taxes and the supervision of harbours and of the 
market-place, and who moreover works his way 
into diplomatic missions and trips abroad to visit 
commanders and potentates, in which there is 
nothing indispensable or dignified, but which are 
merely flattery to curry favour, seems to me, my 
friend, a pitiable and unenviable object, and to some 
people, perhaps, a burdensome and vulgar one. 

20. For it is not seasonable for an aged man even 
to be occupied in public offices, except in those which 
possess some grandeur and dignity, such as that 


® Homer, JI. xxii. 71. 
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1 @pactvacGar Coraes: Opactveoc@at. 


* Cf. Euripides, Bacch. 66. 
» j.e. for medical assistance. 
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which you are now administering at Athens, the 
presidency of the Senate of the Areopagus, and, by 
Zeus, the honour of membership in the Amphictyonic 
Council, which your native State bestowed upon you 
for life and which entails “‘ a pleasant labour and un- 
toilsome toil.’”’* But even these offices aged men 
ought not to seek; they should exercise them 
though trying to avoid them, not asking for them but 
asking to be excused from them, as men who do not 
take office to themselves, but give themselves to 
office. For it is not, as the Emperor Tiberius said, 
a disgrace for a man over sixty years of age to hold 
out his hand to the physician? ; but rather is it a dis- 
grace to hold out the hand to the people asking for 
a ballot or a viva voce vote ; for this is ignoble and 
mean, whereas the contrary possesses a certain 
dignity and honour, when an aged man’s country 
chooses him, calls him, and waits for him, and he 
comes down amid honour and friendly applause to 
welcome and accept a distinction which is truly 
revered and respected. 

21. And in somewhat the same way a man who 
has grown old ought to treat speech-making in the 
assembly ; he should not be constantly jumping 
up on the platform, nor always, like a cock, crowing 
in opposition to what is said; nor should he, by 
getting involved in controversy, loose the curb of 
reverence for him in the young men’s minds and 
instil into them the practice and custom of dis- 
obedience and unwillingness to listen to him; but 
he should sometimes both slacken the reins and 
allow them to throw up their heads boldly to oppose 
his opinion and to show their spirit, without even 
being present or interfering except when the matter 
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a Cf, Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 14. 2, and 
Sandys’ note. 
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at stake is important for the common safety or 
for honour and decorum. But in such cases he 
ought, even when no one calls him, to run at a speed 
beyond his strength, letting himself be led by attend- 
ants who support him or having himself carried in a 
litter, as we are told that Appius Claudius did in 
Rome; for after the Romans had been defeated 
by Pyrrhus in a great battle, when he heard that 
the senate was admitting proposals for a truce and 
peace, he found that intolerable, and although he 
had lost the sight of both his eyes, had himself 
carried through the Forum to the Senate-house. He 
went in, took his stand in the midst of the senate, 
and said that hitherto he had been grieved by the 
loss of his eyes, but now he could pray not even to 
have ears to hear them discussing and doing things 
so disgraceful and ignoble. And thereupon, partly 
by rebuking them, partly by instructing and in- 
citing them, he persuaded them to rush to arms 
forthwith and fight it out with Pyrrhus for the rule 
of Italy. And Solon, when it became clear that the 
popular leadersnip of Peisistratus was a contrivance 
to make him tyrant, since no one dared to oppose 
or prevent it, brought out his own arms, stacked 
them in front of his house, and called upon the citizens 
to come to the aid of their country; then, when 
Peisistratus sent and asked him what gave him 
confidence to do this, he replied, “ My age.’ 4 

22. However, matters of such urgent necessity do 
kindle and arouse aged men whose fire is quite 
extinct, provided they merely have breath; vet 
in other matters the aged man will sometimes, as 
has been said, act fittingly by declining mean and 
petty offices which bring more trouble to those who 
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4 Homer, Jl. ix. 55 ff. Nestor speaks to Diomedes. 
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administer them than profit and advantage to those 
for whom they are administered ; and sometimes by 
waiting for the citizens to call for him, long for him, 
and send for him at his house, he will, when he 
comes, be received with greater confidence by those 
who begged for his presence. And for the most part 
he will, even when present, be silent and let younger 
men speak, acting as a kind of umpire at the contest 
of political ambition ; and if the contest passes the 
bounds of moderation, by administering a mild and 
kindly rebuke, he will endeavour to do away with 
contention, opprobrious language, and anger, will 
correct and instruct without fault-finding him who 
errs in his opinions, but will fearlessly praise him who 
is right ; and he will voluntarily suffer defeat and will 
often give up success in persuading the people to 
his will in order that the young may grow in power 
and courage, and for some of them he will supply 
what is lacking with kindly words, as Nestor said, 


No one of all the Achaeans will blame the words thou hast 
spoken, 

Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion. 

Truly thou art a young man, and thou mightes: e’en be my 
own offspring.* 


23. But more statesmanlike than this it is, not 
merely to avoid, when rebuking them openly and 
in public, any biting speech which violently re- 
presses and humiliates them, but rather in kindly 
spirit to suggest and inculcate in private to those 
who have natural ability for public affairs advantage- 
ous words and policies, urging them on towards 
that which is noble, adding brilliancy to their 
minds, and, after the manner of riding - teachers, 
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enabling them at first to mount the populace when 
it is tractable and gentle; then, if the young man 
fails in any way, not letting him be discouraged, 
but setting him on his feet and encouraging him, 
as Aristeides raised up and encouraged Cimon and 
Mnesiphilus did the like for Themistocles when 
they were at first disliked and decried in the city 
as being rash and unrestrained. And there is alsoa 
story that when Demosthenes had met with a reverse 
in the assembly and was disheartened thereby, an 
aged man who had formerly heard Pericles speak 
touched him with his hand and told him that he 
resembled that great man in natural ability and, 
therefore, had been unjust in condemning himself. 
And so also when Timotheiis was hissed for being 
new-fangled and was said to be committing sacrilege 
upon music, Euripides told him to be of good courage, 
for in a little while the theatres would be at his feet. 

24. And in general, just as at Rome the Vestal 
Virgins have a definite time allotted them, first for 
learning, then for performing the traditional rites, 
and thirdly and lastly for teaching them, and as at 
Ephesus they call each one of the servants of Artemis 
first a novice, then a priestess, and thirdly an ex- 
priestess, so the perfect statesman engages in public 
affairs, first while still a learner and a neophyte and 
finally as a teacher and initiator. For although it 
is impossible for the overseer of other athletes to 
engage in contests himself, yet he who trains a 
young man in affairs of the community and political 
struggles and prepares him for the service of his 
country 

Speaker of speeches to be and also a doer of actions,* 


* Homer, /l. ix. 443. 
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is useful to the State in no small or mean degree, but 
helps towards that for which Lycurgus first and 
especially exerted himself when he accustomed the 
young always to obey every old man as if he were a 
lawgiver. For what had Lysander in mind when he 
said that men grow old most nobly in Lacedaemon ? 
Was it because there the older men are more than 
elsewhere allowed to live in idleness and to lend 
money or sit together and throw dice or get together 
betimes for drinking-parties*? You could not say 
that. No, it was because all men of advanced age hold 
more or less the position of magistrates, fatherly 
counsellors, or instructors, and not only oversee 
public affairs, but also make it their business to 
learn all details about the gymnasia, the sports, 
and the daily lives of the young men, and, there- 
fore, they are feared by those who do wrong but 
revered and desired by the good; for the young 
men always cultivate and follow them, since they 
enhance and encourage the decorum and innate 
nobility of the young without arousing their envy. 
25. For the emotion of envy is not fitting for any 
time of life, but nevertheless it has among young 
people plenty of fine names, being called ‘‘ com- 
petition,” ‘zeal,’ and ‘‘ ambition”; but in old 
men it is totally unseasonable, uncultured, and 
ignoble. Therefore the aged statesman, being far 
beyond the feeling of envy, should not, as envious 
old tree trunks clearly do, try to destroy and prevent 
the sprouting growth of the plants which spring up 
beside them and grow under them, but he should 
receive kindly those who claim his attention and 
| attach themselves to him ; he should offer himself to 


* Cf. Athenaeus 279 E and 365c. 
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direct, guide, and support them, not only with good 
instructions and advice, but also by giving up to 
them public offices which bring honour and reputa- 
tion, or certain public services which will do no harm 
to the people, but will be pleasing to it, and will make 
them popular. But as for such things as arouse 
opposition and are difficult and, like certain medi- 
cines, smart and hurt at first but produce an ex- 
cellent and profitable result afterwards, he should 
not force young men into these and subject them to 
popular outcries while they are stil] unaccustomed 
to the inconsiderate mob; but he should himself 
assume the unpopular ity arising from advantageous 
measures, for in this way he will make the young 
more well-disposed towards him and more eager in 
performing other services. 

26. But above all things we must remind them that 
statesmanship consists, not only in holding office, 
being ambassador, vociferating in the assembly, 
and ranting round the speakers’ platform proposing 
laws and making motions. Most people think all 
this is part of statesmanship, just as they think of 
course that those are philosophers who sit in a chair 
and converse and prepare their lectures over their 
books ; but the continuous practice of statesmanship 
and philosophy, which is every day alike seen in acts 
and deeds, they fail to perceive. For, as Dicaearchus 
used to remark, those who circulate in the porticoes 
are said to be “ promenading,”’ * but those who walk 
into the country or to see a friend are not. Now 
being astatesman is like being a philosopher. Socrates 
at any rate was a philosopher, although he did not 


® This is a play on the name of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy. Cf. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. ii. p. 226. 
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set out benches or seat himself in an armchair or 
observe a fixed hour for conversing or promenading 
with his pupils, but jested with them, when it so 
happened, and drank with them, served in the army 
or lounged in the market-place with some of them, 
and finally was imprisoned and drank the poison. 
He was the first to show that life at all times and in 
all parts, in all experiences and activities, universally 
admits philosophy. So this is what we must under- 
stand concerning statesmanship also: that foolish 
men, even when they are generals or secretaries or 
public orators, do not act as statesmen, but court the 
mob, deliver harangues, arouse factions, or under com- 
pulsion perform public services; but that the man 
who is really public-spirited and who loves mankind 
and the State and is careful of the public welfare 
and truly statesmanlike, that man, although he never 
put on a uniform, is always acting as a statesman by 
urging those on who have power, guiding those who 
need guidance, assisting those who are deliberating, 
reforming those who act wrongly, encouraging those 
who are right-minded, making it plain that he is not 
just casually interested in public affairs and that he 
goes to the assembly or the council, not for the sake 
of getting the first seat when there is something 
serious in prospect or he is summoned, but that 
when he goes there he goes not merely for amuse- 
ment as if to see or hear a performance, and that 
even when he is not there in person he is present 
in thought and through inquiry, thus approving of 
some of the proceedings and disapproving of others. 
27. For not even Aristeides was often ruler of the 
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Athenians, nor Cato of the Romans, but they spent 
their whole lives in active service to their native 
States. And Epameinondas as general gained many 
great successes, but one deed of his equal to any of 
them is recorded, which he performed in Thessaly 
when he was neither general nor magistrate. The 
generals had led the phalanx into difficult ground 
and were in confusion (for the enemy were pressing 
them hard with missile weapons), when he was 
called out from his place among the infantry ; and 
first by encouraging the army he put an end to con- 
fusion and fear, then, after arranging the broken 
phalanx and putting it in order, he easily led it out 
and drew it up to face the enemy, so that they 
changed front and withdrew. And when King 
Agis, in Arcadia, was already leading against the 
enemy his army drawn up for battle, one of the elder 
Spartiates called out to him that he was planning to 
cure evil with evil, pointing out that his present 
unseasonable eagerness was an attempt to atone for 
his culpable retreat from Argos, as Thucydides says.* 
And when Agis heard this, he took the advice and 
retreated. For Menccrates a chair was placed every 
day by the door of the house of government, and 
often the ephors rose up from their session and went 
to him for information and advice on the most im- 
portant matters; for he was considered to be a 
wise man and an intelligent one to be consulted. 
And therefore, after his physical strength had be- 
come utterly exhausted and he had to spend most of 
the day in bed, when the ephors sent for him to come 
to the market-place, he got up and set out to walk, 


® Thucrdides, v. 65. 2. 
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but proceeded slowly and with difficulty; then, 
meeting some boys on the way, he asked them if 
they knew of anything stronger than the necessity 
of obeying one’s master, and they replied, ‘‘ Not 
being able to.” Accounting this as the limit of his 
service, he turned round and went home. For a 
man’s zeal ought not to fail before his strength, 
but when it is deserted by strength, it should not be 
forced. Certainly Scipio, both as general and as 
statesman, always made use of Gaius Laelius as 
his adviser, so that some people even said that 
Scipio was the actor, but Gaius the author, of 
his deeds. And Cicero himself confesses that the 
noblest and greatest of the plans through which 
as consul he restored his country to safety were 
devised with the help of the philosopher Publius 
Nigidius. 

28. There are, then, many kinds of political activity 
by which old men may readily benefit the com- 
monwealth by giving of their best, namely reason, 
judgement, frankness, and “ sapience profound,”’ as 
poets say 2; for not only do our hands or our feet 
or the strength of our body constitute a possession 
and a part of the State, but first of all our soul and 
the beauties of the soul—justice, moderation, and 
wisdom. And since these acquire their proper 
quality late and slowly, it is absurd that house, 
farm, and other property or possessions should de- 
rive all the benefit from aged men but that they 
should be no longer of use to their country in general 
and their fellow-citizens by reason of their age, for 
age does not so much diminish our power to perform 


* Plutarch seems to have no particular poet in mind, but 
merely indicates that he is using poetic diction. 
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* Plutarch seems to be in error; at any rate the extant 
Hermae which represent elderly men do not differ in the 
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inferior services as it increases our power for leading 
and governing. And that is the reason why they 
make the older Hermae without hands or feet, but 
with their private parts stiff,t indicating figuratively 
that there is no need whatsoever of old men who 
are active by their body’s use, if they keep their 
mind, as it should be, active and fertile. 


particular mentioned from those which represent younger 
men. 
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(PRAECEPTA GERENDAE 
REIPUBLICAE) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus essay is addressed to Menemachus, a young 
man who has asked Plutarch for advice concerning 
public life. Nothing further is known of the young 
man, except that Pardalas of Sardis is mentioned as 
his fellow-citizen (813 Fr; 825p); but some of those 
to whom Plutarch’s various essays are addressed 
are known to be real persons, and it is, therefore, 
probable that Menemachus also actually existed. 
Plutarch held at different times various public offices, 
and moreover he was highly regarded by his fellow- 
citizens and many others as a guide, philosopher, 
and friend; it is, therefore, not unnatural that a 
young man who was thinking of entering upon a 
political career should appeal to him for advice and 
counsel, though it is also possible that Plutarch wrote 
the essay without being asked to do so and addressed 
it to Menemachus merely as a matter of form. 
There is nothing profoundly philosophical and very 
little purely theoretical to be found here. Greece, 
like most of the known world, was a part of the 
Roman Empire, and the exercise of statecraft on 
a large scale was virtually limited to Romans. The 
ancient Greek city-states retained, however, their 
local self-government, subject to the supervision of 
the proconsul; they could enter into agreements 
with each other, and could send envoys to Rome if 
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occasion arose. A man could, therefore, find useful 
and honourable occupation in public life, as Plutarch 
himself did. Although he frequently uses the great 
men of the great days of Greece as examples, Plutarch 
gives the sort of advice which would be useful to 
one engaged in such political activity as was open to 
a Greek in his time. Some of his advice is applicable 
only to his own times and its conditions, but the 
politician or statesman of any age may recognize 
many of his precepts as common sense, the applica- 
tion of which is limited to no time or place. The 
essay is, then, of interest, not only because it throws 
a sidelight upon the conditions in Greece in Plutarch’s 
time, but also on account of its own inherent value. 

The reference to troubles which took place “ re- 
cently under Domitian” (815 p, Chapter 19) may 
indicate that the essay was written not long after 
a.D. 96, the date of Domitian’s death. 
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1. Ir, Menemachus, it is suitable to apply to any- 
thing at all the saying 
No one of al] the Achaeans finds fault with the words thou 
hast uttered, 
Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion,? 
it may be applied to those philosophers who urge 
people to take lessons from them, but give no real 
instruction or advice ; for they are like those who 
trim the lamps, but fail to pour in oil. Therefore, 
seeing that the desire has been aroused in you a 


Speaker of speeches to be, and also a doer of actions ° 


in your native State, as befits your noble birth, since 
you have not time to gain an understanding of a 
philosopher’s life in the open among affairs of State 
and public conflicts or to be a spectator of examples 
worked out im deed, not merely in word, and since 
you ask for some precepts of statecraft, I think it is 
not at all fitting that I should refuse, and I pray that 
the result may be worthy of your zeal and of my good- 
will; and, as you requested, I have made use of a 
rather large variety of examples. 

2. First, then, at the base of political activity there 


* Homer, Jl. ix. 55; ef. Moralia, 795 B. 
> Homer, JI. ix. 443; ef. Moralia, 795 e. 
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1 xAaidos Hermann: KAnidos. 
> xapagimdrrou Xylander: xapager wdvrov. 
: Kai added by Reiske. 
4 ovre Coraes: odde. 
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must be, as a firm and strong foundation, a choice of 
policy arising from judgement and reason, not from 
mere impulse due to empty opinion or contentious- 
ness or lack of other activities. For just as those who 
have no useful occupation at home spend most of 
their time in the market-place, even if there is nothing 
they need there, just so some men, because they have 
no business of their own that is worth serious atten- 
tion, throw themselves into public affairs, treating 
political activity as a pastime, and many who have 
become engaged in public affairs by chance and have 
had enough of them are no longer able to retire from 
them without difficulty ; they are in the same pre- 
dicament as persons who have gone aboard a vessel 
to be rocked a bit and then have been driven out into 
the open sea; they turn their gaze outside, seasick 
and much disturbed, but obliged to stay where they 
are and endure their present plight. 

Over the bright calm sea 

The fair-faced loves went past them to the mad 

Outrage of the ship’s oars that plough the deep.¢ 
These men cast the greatest discredit upon public 
life by regretting their course and being unhappy 
when, after hoping for glory, they have fallen into 
disgrace or, after expecting to be feared by others on 
account of their power, they are drawn into affairs 
which involve dangers and popular disorders. But the 
man who has entered upon public life from conviction 
and reasoning, as the activity most befitting him and 
most honourable, is not frightened by any of these 
things, nor is his conviction changed. For neither is 
it right to enter upon public life as a gainful trade, as 


* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii, p. 396, ascribed to 
Simonides. 
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1 @épos] dépos Salmasius. 
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Stratocles and Dromocleides and their set used to 
invite each other to come to the golden harvest (for 
so they called the orators’ platform in jest); nor 
ought we to enter upon it as if we were suddenly 
seized by an onset of strong emotion, as Gaius 
Gracchus did, who, when his brother’s misfortunes 
were still fresh, withdrew so far as possible from public 
affairs and then, inflamed by anger because certain 
persons insulted and reviled him, rushed into public 
life. And although he was quickly satiated with 
public affairs and fame, yet when he tried to stop and 
wished for a change and a quiet life, he found that 
his power was too great to be laid down but before 
he could lay it down he perished. And those who 
make themselves up for political competition or 
the race for glory, as actors do for the stage, must 
necessarily regret their action, since they must either 
serve those whom they think they should rule or 
offend those whom they wish to please. On the con- 
trary, I believe that those who, like men who fall into 
a well, stumble into public life by mere chance and 
unexpectedly must be cast into confusion and regret 
their course, whereas those who enter into it quietly, 
as the result of preparation and reflection, will be 
moderate in their conduct of affairs and will not be 
discomposed by anything, inasmuch as they have 
honour itself and nothing else as the purpose of their 
actions. 

3. So, after thus determining their choice in their 
own minds and making it invariable and unchange- 
able, statesmen must apply themselves to the under- 
standing of the character of the citizens, which shows 
itself as in the highest degree a compound of all their 
individual characters andis powerful. For any attempt 
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1 zpobvpdrepos] mpobvpdraros Reiske. 





4 The story of the adjournment of the assembly is told by 
Plutarch in the Life of Nicias, chap. vii. p. 527. 
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on the part of the statesman to produce by himself 
_ at the very outset a change of character and nature 
in the people will not easily succeed, nor is it safe, 
but it is a matter that requires a long space of time 
and great power. But just as wine is at first controlled 
by the character of the drinker but gradually, as it 
warms his whole body and becomes mingled there- 
with, itself forms the drinker’s character and changes 
him, just so the statesman, until he has by his repu- 
tation and by public confidence in him built up his 
leadership, must accommodate himself to the people’s 
character as he finds it and make that the object of 
his efforts, knowing by what things the people is 
naturally pleased and led. For example, the Athenian 
populace is easily moved to anger, easily turned to 
pity, more willing to suspect quickly than to be in- 
formed at leisure ; as they are readier to help humble 
persons of no reputation, so they welcome and especi- 
ally esteem facetious and amusing speeches ; while they 
take most delight in those who praise them, they are 
least inclined to be angry with those who make fun of 
them; they are terrible even to their chief magistrates, 
then kindly even to their enemies. Quite different is 
the character of the Carthaginian people ; it is bitter, 
sullen, subservient to their magistrates, harsh to 
their subjects, most abject when afraid, most savage 
when enraged, stubborn in adhering to its decisions, 
disagreeable and hard in its attitude towards playful- 
ness and urbanity. Never would these people, if a 
Cleon had asked them to postpone the meeting of the 
assembly on the ground that he had made sacrifice 
and had guests to entertain,? have adjourned the 
meeting amid laughter and the clapping of hands ; 
nor would they, when a quail escaped from Alcibiades’ 
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1 dréSwxav dv Reiske: dwédwkav. 





® See Life of Alcibiades, chap. x. p. 195. 
> Cf. Life of Demetrius, chap: xi. 
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cloak while he was speaking, have joined eagerly 
in hunting it down and then have given it back to 
him; no, they would have put them both to death 
for their insolence and their flippancy, seeing that 
they banished Hanno on the charge of aspiring to be 
tyrant, because he used a lion on his campaigns to 
carry his luggage! And I do not believe that the 
Thebans either, if they had obtained control of their 
enemies’ letters, would have refrained from reading 
them, as the Athenians, when they captured Philip’s 
mail-carriers with a letter addressed to Olympias, 
refrained from breaking the seal and making 
known an affectionate private message of an absent 
husband to his wife. Nor, on the other hand, 
do I believe that the Athenians would have borne 
with good temper the contemptuous pride of Epamei- 
nondas, when he refused to reply to the accusation 
against him but rose from his seat and went out from 
the theatre through the assembly to the gymnasium. 
And I think, too, that the Spartans would have been 
far from enduring the insolence and buffoonery of 
Stratocles, who persuaded the Athenians to make 
sacrifices on the ground that they had won a 
victory, and then, after a true report of their 
defeat had been received, when they were angry 
with him, asked the people what wrong he had 
done them seeing that, thanks to him, they had 
been happy for three days.2> Now court flatterers, 
like bird-catchers, by imitating the voices of kings 
and assimilating themselves to them, insinuate them- 
selves deeply into their good graces and decoy them 
by deceit ; but for the statesman it is fitting, not to 
imitate the character of his people, but to understand 
it and to employ for each type those means by 
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1 aponinres Coraes: mpooninret. 
2 gyAos Bernardakis (6 é6xAos Cobet): éxAov or dxAov. 
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which it can be brought under his control. For 
ignorance of their characters leads to no less serious 
mistakes and failures in free States than in the 
friendships of kings. 

4. So, then, the statesman who already has attained 
to power and has won the people’s confidence should 
try to train the character of the citizens, leading 
them gently towards that which is better and treat- 
ing them with mildness; for it is a difficult task to 
change the multitude. But do you yourself, since you 
are henceforth to live as on an open stage, educate 
your character and put it in order; and if it is not 
easy wholly to banish evil from the soul, at any rate 
remove and repress those faults which are most 
flourishing and conspicuous. For you know the 
story that Themistocles, when he was thinking of 
entering upon public life, withdrew from drinking- 
parties and carousals ; he was wakeful at night, was 
sober and deeply thoughtful, explaining to his friends 
that Miltiades’ trophy * would not let him sleep. 
And Pericles also changed his personal habits of 
life, so that he walked slowly, spoke gently, always 
showed a composed countenance, kept his hand 
under his cloak, and trod only one path—that which 
led to the assembly and the senate. For a populace 
is not a simple and easy thing for any chance person 
to subject to that control which is salutary ; but one 
must be satisfied if the multitude accept authority 
without shying, like a suspicious and capricious beast, 
at face or voice. Since, then, the statesman must 
not treat even these matters carelessly, ought he to 
neglect the things which affect his life and character, 


* Miltiades was the victorious general at Marathon, 
490 B.c. 
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@ Cf. Moralia, 972 r. 
» Cf. Moralia, 89 ©, with note a in Babbitt’s translation 
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that they may be clear of blame and ill report of 
every kind? For not only are men in public life 
held responsible for their public words and actions, 
but people busy themselves with all their concerns : 
dinner, love affair, marriage, amusement, and every 
serious interest. What need is there. for instance, 
to speak of Alcibiades, who, though he was most 
active of all the citizens in public affairs and was 
undefeated as general, was ruined by his audacious 
and dissolute habits in private life, and, because 
of his extravagance and lack of restraint, deprived 
the State of the benefit of his other good qualities ? 
Why, the Athenians blamed Cimon for wine-drinking, 
and the Romans, having nothing else to say, blamed 
Scipio ¢ for sleeping ; and the enemies of Pompey the 
Great, observing that he scratched his head with 
one finger, reviled him for it.» For, just as a mole 
or a wart on the face is more unpleasant than brand- 
marks, mutilations, or scars on other parts of the 
body, so small faults appear great when observed in 
the lives of leaders and statesmen on account of the 
opinion which the majority has of governing and 
public office, regarding it as a great thing which 
ought to be clean of all eccentricities and errors. 
With good reason, therefore, did Livius Drusus the 
tribune gain inreputation because, when many parts of 
his house were exposed to the view of his neighbours 
and an artisan promised to turn them the other way 
and change their position for only five talents, 
Drusus replied, “Take ten and make the whole 
house open to view, that all the citizens may see 
how I live.” For he was a man of temperate and 


(L.C.L.), where the habit is spoken of as a mark of effemi- 
nacy and licentiousness. 
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@ Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 652, no. 185; on Agyrrhius 
cf. Aristophanes, Plutus, 176. 
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well-ordered life. And perhaps he had no need of 
that exposure to the public view; for the people 
see through the characters, counsels, acts, and lives 
of public men, even those that seem to be very 
thickly cloaked; they love and admire one man and 
dislike and despise another quite as much for his 
private as for his public practices. 

“But,” you say, “do not States put in office 
men who live licentiously and wantonly?” They 
do, and pregnant women often long for stones, and 
seasick persons for salt pickles and the like, which 
then a little later they spew out and detest. So the 
people of democracies, because of the luxury of their 
own lives or through sheer perversity, or for lack of 
better leaders, make use of those who happen to 
turn up, though they loathe and despise them, then 
take pleasure in hearing such things said about them 
as the comic poet Plato puts into the mouth of the 
People itself : 


Take, take my hand as quickly as you can; 
I’m going to choose Agyrrhius general ¢ ; 


and again, when he makes the People ask for a basin 
and a feather in order to vomit and then say, 


Beside my platform Mantias takes his stand,? 
and 
It feeds foul Cephalus, most hateful pest.* 


And the Roman people, when Carbo promised 
something and confirmed his promise with an oath 
and a curse, unanimously took a counter-oath that 
it did not trust him. And at Lacedaemon, when a 


> From the same play as the preceding. 
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1 Anpoobevous| Tipoabévous Madvi 
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2 peTepdoarres Diibner : perakepdoayres. 


3 youtcavtras Madvig: vopicavres elvat. 


4 Fmep Capps (cf. Plato’s #): dep. 





* Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 135, no. 472. 
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dissolute man named Demosthenes made a desirable 
motion, the people rejected it, but the ephors chose 
by lot one of the elders and told him to make that 
same motion, in order that it might be made accept- 
able to the people, thus pouring, as it were, from a 
dirty vessel into a clean one. So great is the im- 
portance, in a free State, of confidence or lack of 
confidence in a man’s character. 

5. However, we should not on this account neglect 
the charm and power of eloquence and ascribe every- 
thing to virtue, but, considering oratory to be, not 
the creator of persuasion but certainly its co- 
worker, we should correct Menander’s line, 


The speaker's nature, not his speech, persuades,* 


for both his nature and his speech do so; unless, 
indeed, one is to affirm that just as the helmsman, not 
the tiller, steers the ship, and the rider, not the rein, 
turns the horse, so political virtue, employing, not 
speech, but the speaker’s character as tiller or rein, 
sways a State, laying hold of it and directing it, as 
it were, from the stern, which is, in fact, as Plato 
says,’ the easiest way of turning an animal about. 
For those great and, as Homer calls them, “ Zeus- 
descended ”’ kings pad themselves out with purple 
robes and sceptres and guards and divine oracles, 
and although they enslaved the multitude by their 
grandeur, as if they were superior beings, they 


> Critias, 109 c ‘only it was not our bodies that they 
(the gods] constrained by bodily force, like shepherds guid- 
ing ther flocks by stroke of staff, but they directed from the 
stern, where the living creature is easiest to turn about 
(9 pddora edotpodov Caov), laying hold on the soul by per- 
suasion, as by a rudder, according to their own disposition ” 
(trans. R. G. Bury in L.C.L.). 
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2 povov Benseler : pedvov. 
2 8%] yap xai Hesiod. 
13 Yap 
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wished nevertheless to be ‘‘ speakers of words’”’ and 
they did not neglect the charm of speech, 


Nor the assemblies in which men make themselves greatly 
distinguished, 

and they worshipped not only Zeus of the Council, 

Ares Enyalius, and Athena of War, but they invoked 

also Calliopé, 


who accompanies reverend monarchs,? 


softening by persuasion and overcoming by charms 
the fierce and violent spirit of the people. How, 
then, is it possible that a private person of ordinary 
costume and mien who wishes to lead a State may 
gain power and rule the multitude unless he pos- 
sesses persuasion and attractive speech? Now the 
pilots of ships employ others to give orders to the 
rowers, but the statesman needs to have in himself 
the mind that steers and also in himself the speech 
that gives orders, that he may not require some 
other man’s voice and be obliged to say, as Iphicrates 
did when defeated through the eloquence of Aristo- 
phon’s orators, ‘‘ My opponents’ actor is better, 
but superior my play,’’ and may not often necd those 
lines of Euripides, 


Oh that the seed of wretched men were mute,® 
and 


Ah, would that deeds of men possessed a voice, 
That clever speakers might become as naught ¢; 


* Homer, JI. ix. 441. 

» Hesiod, Theog. SO. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 678, no. 987. 

# Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 494, no. 439, from the 
first Hippolytus. 
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ty added by Bernardakis. 
2 ro added by Bernardakis. 





¢ Aleamenes and Nesiotes were sculptors of the fifth 
century 3.c. Ictinus was architect of the Parthenon. 
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for these sayings ought perhaps to be granted as 
a refuge to Aleamenes, Nesiotes, Ictinus,? and all 
artisans and craftsmen if they take an oath that 
they are no speakers ; as once at Athens, when two 
architects were being questioned with a view to a 
public work, one of them, a wheedling and elegant 
speaker, moved the people by declaiming a prepared 
speech about the construction of it, but the other, 
who was a better architect but lacked the power of 
speech, came forward and said: “ Men of Athens, 
what he has said, I will do.’’ For, as Sophocles 
says, only those are servants of the goddess of 
artistry who “ on the anvil with a heavy hammer ” 
and with blows work the yielding and inanimate 
material of their art. But the spokesman for 
Athena of the City and Themis of Counsel, 


She who dismisses assemblies of men and who also 
convenes them,¢ 

employing speech as his only instrument, moulding 
and adapting some things and softening and smooth- 
ing off those which are hindrances to his work, such 
as would be knots in wood or flaws in iron,? is an 
ornament to the city. For this reason the govern- 
ment in Pericles’ time was “in name,” as Thucy- 
dides says,’ ‘‘a democracy, but in fact the rule of 
the foremost man,” because of his power of speech. 
For Cimon also was a good man, as were Ephialtes 
and Thucydides, but when the last named was asked 
by Archidamus King of the Spartans whether he 


> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 309, no. 760, perhaps from 
the satyr drama Pandora. 

¢ Homer, Od. ii. 69. 

4 Cf. Plato, Sophist, 267 x. 

* Thucydides, ii. 65. 8. 
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or Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied, 
‘“ Nobody can tell; for whenever I throw him in 
wrestling, he says he was not thrown and wins by 
persuading the onlookers.” And this brought not 
only reputation to Pericles but safety to the State; 
for while it was swayed by him it preserved its 
existing prosperity and refrained from foreign en- 
tanglements. But Nicias, whose policy was the 
same, but who lacked such power of persuasion and 
tried to rein in the people with speech as easy as a 
snaffle, could not restrain or master it, but against 
his will went off to Sicily on its back and together 
with it came a cropper. The wolf, they say, cannot 
be held by the ears ; but one must lead a people or 
a State chiefly by the ears, not, as some do who have 
no practice in speaking and seek uncultured and in- 
artistic holds upon the people, pulling them by the 
belly by means of banquets or gifts of money or 
arranging ballet-dances or gladiatorial shows, by 
which they lead the common people or rather curry 
favour with them. For leadership of a people is 
leadership of those who are persuaded by speech ; 
but enticing the mob by such means as have just 
been mentioned is exactly like catching and herding 
irrational beasts. 

6. The speech of the statesman, however, must not 
be juvenile and theatrical, as if he were making a 
speech for show and weaving a garland of delicate 
and flowery words ; on the other hand it must not, 
_as Pytheas said of the speech of Demosthenes, 
_ smell of the lamp and elaborate literary labour, 
| with sharp arguments and with periods precisely 
| measured by rule and compass. No, just as musicians 
| demand that the touch upon the strings exhibit feel- 
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* These seem to be somewhat technical words employed 
by the rhetoricians. 

> Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii. 1017, p. 141143 said by the 
Athenian orator Leptines, in opposing the destruction of 
Sparta, one of the “‘ eyes of Greece.” ' 

© Cf. Life of Phocion, chap. i. 
# Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Grraec. ii. p. 396. 
¢ Cf. Life of Pericles, chap. viii. The reference is 
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ing, not mere technique, so the speech of the states- 
man, counsellor, and ruler must not exhibit shrewd- 
ness or subtlety, and it must not be to his credit to 
speak fluently or artistically or distributively,? but 
his speech must be full of unaffected character, 
true high-mindedness, a father’s frankness, fore- 
sight, and thoughtful concern for others. His 
speech must also have, in a good cause, a charm 
that pleases and a winning persuasiveness ; {n addi- 
tion to nobility of purpose it must possess grace 
arising, from stately diction and appropriate and 
persuasive thoughts. And political oratory, much 
more than that used in a court of law, admits 
maxims, historical and mythical tales, and metaphors, 
by means of which those who employ them sparingly 
and at the proper moment move their audiences 
exceedingly ; as did he who said “ Do not make 
Hellas one-eyed,” ® and Demades when he said he 
was “governing the wreck of the State,’ and 
Archilochus saying 
Nor let the stone of Tantalus 
Hang o’er the head of this our isle,# 
and Pericles when he bade the Athenians to remove 
“the eyesore of the Peiraeus,’’¢ and Phocion when 
he said with reference to the victory of Leosthenes 
that the furlong race of the war was good, but he 
was fearful about the long-distance race.‘ And, in 
general, loftiness and grandeur of style are more 
fitting for political speech; examples are the 
Philippics and among the speeches in Thucydides 
that of the ephor Sthenelaidas, that of King Archi- 
to Aegina, whose thriving commerce threatened the pros- 
perity of the Peiraeus. 
! Cf. Life of Phocion, chap. xxiii. 
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* Thucydides, i. 86; ii, 72; ii. 60. 

> Nauek, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 441, 1. 22; from the 
Autolycus of Euripides. 

¢ These two retorts are recorded by Plutarch, Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xi. p. 851. The second obviously refers 
to misconduct on the part of Demades. ‘‘ The sow (teaches 
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damus at Plataea, and that of Pericles after the 
pestilence.* But as for the rhetorical efforts and 
grand periods of Ephorus, Theopompus, and Anaxi- 
menes, which they deliver after they have armed 
and drawn up the armies, it can be said of them, - 


None talks so foolishly when near the steel.” 


7. It is true, however, that derision and ridicule 
are sometimes proper parts of the statesman’s 
speech if employed, not as insults or buffoonery, 
but for needful reproof and disparagement. That 
sort of thing is most laudable in rejoinders and 
replies; for when employed of set purpose and 
without provocation, it makes the speaker appear 
to be a clown and carries with it a suspicion of malice, 
such as was attached to the ridicule in the speeches 
of Cicero, Cato the Elder, and Aristotle’s pupil 
Euxitheiis, all of whom frequently employed ridicule 
without previous provocation. But for one who 
employs it in self-defence the occasion makes it 
pardonable and at the same time pleasing, as when 
Demosthenes, in reply to a man who was suspected 
of being a thief and who mocked him for writing at 
night, said, “ I am aware that I offend you by keep- 
ing a light burning,’”’ and to Demades who shouted, 
“Demosthenes would correct me—' the sow cor- 
recting Athena,’”’ he replied, “ Yes, your Athena 
was caught in adultery last year!’’¢ Witty too was 
Xenaenetus’s rejoinder to the citizens who reviled 
him for running away when he was general, “‘ Yes, 
or contends with) Athena” was a proverbial expression; cf. 
Theocritus, Idyl, v. 23. As sus (docet) Minervam the pro- 
verb was current in Latin; cf. Festus, p. 310 Miiller, p. 408 
Lindsay ; Cicero, dd Familiares, ix. 18.3; Academica, i. 4. 
18; De Oratore, ii. 57. 233. 
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1 


33° 


menpayevat Herwerden: mempayévat. 
2 edyero Bernardakis: yvyero. 


* Cf. Life of Alcibiades, chap. x. 
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to keep. you company, my dears.” But in jesting 
one must guard against going too far and against 
offending one’s hearers by Jesting at the wrong 
moment or making the speaker appear ignoble and 
mean-spirited, as Democrates did; for he went up 
into the assembly and said that he, like the State, 
had little strength but much bluster, and at the time 
of the disaster at Chaeroneia he came forward among 
the people and said, ‘I wish the State had not met 
with so great a misfortune as to make you listen even 
to me as adviser,’’ for this remark showed him to be 
mean-spirited, the other to be crazy, and neither is 
becoming to a statesman. But in Phocion concise- 
ness of speech was admired. At any rate Polyeuctus 
declared that Demosthenes was the greatest orator, 
but Phocion the cleverest in speaking, because his 
speech contained the most meaning in the fewest 
words. And Demosthenes, though he despised 
the other orators, used to say when Phocion rose to 
speak, ‘“‘ The cleaver of my speeches is getting up.” 

8. Most of all, then, try to employ in addressing 
the people well-considered, not empty, speech, and 
to use precaution, knowing that even the great 
Pericles used to pray before making a public speech 
that no single utterance foreign to the matter in 
hand might occur to him. But nevertheless the 
orator must always keep his speech nimble and in 
good practice for making apt rejoinders ; for occasions 
arise quickly and often bring with them in public 
affairs sudden developments. That is why Demo- 
sthenes was inferior to many, as they say, because 
he drew back and hesitated when the occasion called 
for the opposite course. And Theophrastus tells us 


. | that Alcibiades,* because he planned, not only to say 


| 
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1 SmepBddAdAy Bernardakis: dbrepBdAAot. 


* The name Leo, “lion,” made the little man seem 
ridiculous. 
» Aristophanes, Knights, 137. The reference is to Cleon. 
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the right thing, but to say it in the right way, often 
while actually speaking would search for words 
and arrange them into sentences, thereby causing 
hesitation and failure. But the man who is so 
moved by the events which take place and the 
opportunities which offer themselves that he springs 
to his feet is the one who most thrills the crowd, 
attracts it, and carries it with him. So it was, for 
example, with Leo ¢* of Byzantium ; he once came to 
address the Athenians when they were in political 
discord, and when they laughed at him because he 
was a little man, he said, “ What if you should see 
my wife, who hardly comes up to my knee?” 
Then when they laughed louder, “‘ And yet,’ he 
said, “ little as we are, when we quarrel with each 
other, the city of Byzantium is not big enough to 
hold us.” So also when Pytheas the orator was 
speaking in opposition to the granting of honours to 
Alexander and someone said to him, “ Do you, at 
your age, dare to speak on such important matters ? ” 
he replied: “ And yet Alexander is younger than I, 
and you are voting to make him a god.”’ 

9. And the statesman must bring to the struggle 
of statecraft—a struggle which is not unimportant, 
but calls for all one’s fighting power—speech which 
is severely trained in firmness of voice and strength 
of lungs, that he may not be frequently so weary 
and burnt out as to be defeated by some 


Rapacious bawler with a torrent’s voice.? 


Cato, when he had no hope of winning his cause by 
persuasion because the popular assembly or the 
senate was gained over beforehand by favours and 
interests, used to get up and speak the whole day, 
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« (Ql. vi. 4. The translation is adapted from that of Sir 
John Sandys (L.C.L.). : 
> Paton’s translation (in L.C.L.) of the phrase in Anth. 
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thus destroying his opponents’ opportunity. On the 
subject, then, of the preparation of one’s speech and 
the way to use it these remarks are enough for one 
who has the ability to go on and discover the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them. 

10. There are two entrances to public life and two 
paths leading to it: one the quick and brilliant 
road to reputation, by no means without risk, the 
other more prosaic and slower, but safer. For some 
men launch out at once into political life with some 
conspicuous, great, and daring action, like men who 
launch a vessel from a promontory that juts out into 
the sea; they think Pindar is right in saying 

To a work’s beginning we needs must set 

A front that shines afar,* 
for the masses are more ready to accept the beginner 
because they are so palled and surfeited with those 
to whom they are accustomed, just as spectators 
at a show are glad to accept a new performer ; 
and authority and power that has a brilliant and 
rapid growth takes envy’s breath away. For, as 
Ariston says, fire does not cause smoke, nor reputation 
envy, if it blazes up quickly at the start, but those 
who grow great gradually and slowly are attacked 
one from one side, another from another; hence 
many men before coming to full bloom as public 
speakers have withered away. But if, as is said of 
Ladas, 


The noise o’ the barrier’s fall was in his ears ® 


Pal. xi. 86 on Pericles, quoted from the earlier epigram on 
Ladas, a famous runner of Sparta. The sudden cutting or 
loosening of the taut rope stretched across the starting-line 
was accompanied by an audible sound. See E. N. Gardiner, 
Jour. Hell. Studies xxiii. p. 262. 
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1 xdorefavodro Coraes, followed by Bernardakis: «al 
atepavotro. 


2 As Bernardakis says, either ai should (so Reiske) be 
omitted or (preferably) another of should be inserted before 


mpeapetas. 
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even when he has been crowned for hfs brilliant 
success on an embassy, for a notable triumph, or for 
achievement as a general, in such instances neither 
those who envy a man nor those who despise him 
have so much power as before. In this way Aratus 
arrived at fame, beginning his public life with the 
destruction of the tyrant Nicocles ; so Alcibiades, by 
making the Mantinean alliance against the Lacedae- 
monians. Pompey demanded a triumph although 
he had not yet been admitted to the senate, and 
when Sulla voted against it, he said, ‘““ More worship 
the rising than the setting sun’”’; and Sulla, when 
he heard this, withdrew his opposition. And take 
the case of Cornelius Scipio; it was not because of 
any chance beginning that the Roman people sud- 
denly and contrary to law appointed him consul 
when he was a candidate for the aedileship, but 
rather because they admired his victorious single 
combat in Iberia when he was a mere youth, and his 
deeds a little later at Carthage as military tribune, 
about which Cato the Elder exclaimed 


He and he only has sense, the rest are mere flickering 
shadows.? 

Nowadays, then, when the affairs of the cities no 
longer include leadership in wars, nor the over- 
throwing of tyrannies, nor acts of alliances, what 
opening for a conspicuous and brilliant public career 
could a young man find? There remain the public 
lawsuits and embassies to the Emperor, which de- 
mand a man of ardent temperament and one who 
possesses both courage and intellect. But there are 
many excellent lines of endeavour that are neglected 


? Homer, Od. xi. 495 (slightly changed). 
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1 ’AAxpéwr Bernardakis: dAxpatwv. 
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in our cities which a man may take up, and also 
many practices resulting from evil custom, that have 
insinuated themselves to the shame or injury of the 
city, which a man may remove, and thus turn them 
to account for himself. Indeed in past times a just 
verdict gained in a great suit, or good faith in acting 
as advocate for a weak client against a powerful 
opponent, or boldness of speech in behalf of the right 
against a wicked ruler, has opened to some men a 
glorious entrance into public life. And not a few 
also have grown great through the enemies they have 
made by attacking men whose position made them 
enviable or caused them to be feared; for when 
such a man is overthrown his power passes at once, 
and with better reputation, to the man who over- 
came him. For attacking, through motives of envy, 
a good man who, on account of his virtue, is leader 
of the state, as Pericles was attacked by Simmias, 
Themistocles by Alemeon, Pompey by Clodius, and 
Epameinondas by Menecleides the orator, is neither 
conducive to a good reputation nor advantageous in 
any other way ; for when the people have committed 
a wrong against a good man and then (which happens 
quickly) repent of their anger, they think the easiest 
way to excuse themselves for this offence is the most 
just, namely, to destroy the man who was the 
author of it and persuaded them to commit it. On 
the other hand, to revolt against a bad man who by 
shameless audacity and cunning has made the city 
subject to himself, such as Cleon and Cleophon were 
at Athens, and to pull him down and humble him 
provides a glorious entrance upon the stage of public 
life. And I am not ignorant of the fact that some 
men by curtailing the power of an oppressive and 
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1 péos re Benseler: rt véos. 

2 AevxoMov] Tlouajiov Kaltwasser. 
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® zpafewy Emperius: mpaxréwv. 
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oligarchical senate, as Ephialtes did at Athens and 
Phormio at Elis, have gained at the same time both 
power and glory ; but to one who is just entering 
upon public life there is a great risk in this. Therefore 
Solon made a better beginning, when the State was 
divided into three factions called the Diacrians (“* hill- 
folk’’), the Pedieans (‘‘ plainsfolk’’), and the Paralians 
(“‘ coastfolk”’) ; for he entangled himself with none of 
them, but acted for all in common and said and did 
everything to bring about concord among them, so 
that he was chosen lawgiver to reconcile their differ- 
ences and in this way established hisrule.4 So many, 
then, and of such kinds are the more conspicuous 
ways of entering upon a public career. 

11. Butthesafeand leisurely way has beenchosenby 
many famous men—Aristeides, Phocion, Pammenes 
the Theban, Lucullus at Rome, Cato, the Lacedae- 
monian Agesilaiis. For just as ivy rises by twining 
itself about a strong tree, so each of these men, 
by attaching himself while still young to an older man 
and while still obscure to a man of reputation, being 
gradually raised up under the shelter of his power 
and growing great with him, fixed himself firmly and 
rooted himself in the affairs of State. For Aristeides 
was made great by Cleisthenes, Phocion by Chabrias, 
Lucullus by Sulla, Cato by Maximus, Epameinondas 
aided Pammenes, and Lysander Agesilaiis. But 
Agesilaiis through untimely ambition and jealousy of 
Lysander’s reputation insulted and quickly cast aside 
the guide of his actions ; but the others in noble and 
statesmanlike fashion cherished their teachers until 


9 Cf. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, chap. v. 
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Cf. Life of Pompey, chap. xliv., where another story con- 
cerning the friendship of Pompey for Afranius is told. 
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the end and joined in honouring them, enhancing 
in turn with their own radiance, and illuminating, 
like the heavenly bodies that face the sun, that which 
caused themselves to shine. Certainly Scipio’s de- 
tractors said that he was the actor, but his friend 
Laelius the realauthor of his deeds; Laelius, however, 
was not puffed up by any of thosesayings butcontinued 
always eagerly to exalt Scipio’s virtue and renown. 
And Pompey’s friend Afranius, even though he was 
of humble station, nevertheless expected to be 
elected consul, but when Pompey favoured other 
candidates, he relinquished his ambition, saying that 
gaining the consulship would be to him not so much 
glorious as painful and troublesome, if it were against 
Pompey’s will and without his co-operation ; and so 
after waiting only one year he both gained the office 
and retained the friendship. Those who are thus 
led to renown by the hand of others gain favour 
with many, and at the same time, if anything un- 
pleasant happens, are less disliked ; and that is why 
Philip advised Alexander to gain friends as long as 
he could while another man was king by having 
pleasant intercourse with others and maintaining 
friendly relations with them. 

12, But anyone who is entering upon a public 
career should choose as his leader a man who is not 
merely of established reputation and powerful, but 
one who is all this on account of real worth. For 
just as not every tree will accept and support the 
grape-vine which entwines itself about it, but some 
trees stifle and ruin its growth, so in States, the men 
who are not lovers of what is noble, but merely 
lovers of honours and of office, do not afford young 
men opportunities for public activities, but through 
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Tpopny € EQuT@V aid dd6€av diparpoupevous melovowv 
b70 pldvou kal Karopapaivovaw® ws Madpios év 
AtBin Kai wddw ev Tadaria modda ba LvdAda 
Katop§waas éatvoaTo ypwpyevos, aylecbeis pév 
adtotd 7H avf&joe, mpdpacw Sé THY odpayida 
/, 3 / ¢ \ f Lid “~ 
mounodpevos amréppupev’ 6 yap LvAdas, ote TH 
Mapiw otparnyotyr. avviv trapredwv ev Arpin, 
mepdbets or” adtobt mpos B&kxov yyayev “loydpbav 
? , e 4 LA / v / 
alyudAwrov: ota dé véos gdiAdtios, apte d6&ns 
yeyevjiévos, ovK veyKe petpiws 7ro edr¥ynpua, 
yAvifdpevos 8” etkdva THs mpakews ev oppayid. 
tov ‘loydplay abr Tapad.dojLevov epdper- Kal 
totr éyKaddyv o Méptos améppifev atdrov: 6 dé 
mpos Kadrovdov’ kat MéredAov dvdpas ayabods 
\ / , x \ \ / 
kai Mapiw dsaddpovs petaotas taxyd tov Mdprov 
Lv ae \ / ~ 3 , / “a 
e€nAace Kat KatéAvce TH Eudhvriw mroAduw puKpod 
Sejoavra HV ‘Payny dvarpépar. LvAAas pévrou 
Kal Topemjvov ex véou pev Tpev dmeLavoTdpevos 
att® Kat thy Kepadyv amoKxadumTopevos émudytt, 
Kal Tots dAAots véows mpakewy TyepouKay peta- 
Sid0vs adopuds, eviovs S€ Kai mapokivwy axovtas, 
éverrAnae diArotiptas Kat ChAov 7a oTparedpara: Kal 
mavTwy expaTnce BovAdjevos elvar py pdvos aAAa 
mp@tos Kal péyvotos €v moAdAois Kai peyddAots. 
rovtwy obv éyecOar Sel THv avdpdv Kal tovtots 
3 / a] , g , ¢ Ad cA / 
eudvecOat, pj, Kabdrep 6 Aladzou BaotXicKos 
éni TOV Bpwv Tod deTrob Kopiadeis aidvidiov e&- 
1 KarovAov Bernardakis after the Basle ms. (Wyttenbach 
reads KarAov): xdrovAdov. 


@ Equivalent here to adjutant. 
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envy repress them and, to speak figuratively, wither 
them up by depriving them of glory, their natural 
nourishment. So Marius, after having achieved 
many successes in Libya and again in Gaul with the 
help of Sulla, ceased to employ him and cast him off, 
being angered by his growth in power, but using the 
incident of the seal as a pretext. For Sulla, when 
Marius was general and he was quaestor ¢ in Libya, 
was sent by Marius to Bocchus and took Jugurtha 
prisoner; and being a young man who had just 
had his first taste of glory, he did not bear his good 
fortune with moderation, but had a seal engraved 
with a representation of his deed—Jugurtha sur- 
rendering to him—and wore it.2. Marius threw this 
up against him and cast him off. And Sulla, trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Catulus and Metellus, 
worthy men and opposed to Marius, quickly drove 
Marius out and broke his power in the civil war 
after he had almost overthrown Rome. Sulla, 
however, exalted Pompey from the time of his 
youth, rising up and uncovering his head when 
he came near; and also by giving the other young 
men opportunities for acts of leadership and even 
by urging some on against their will, he filled his 
armies with ambition and eagerness ; and he gained 
power over them all by wishing to be, not the only 
great man, but first and greatest among many 
great ones. Such, then, are the men to whom young 
statesmen should attach themselves and cling closely, 
not snatching glory away from them, like Aesop’s 
wren who was carried up on the eagle’s shoulders, 
then suddenly flew out and got ahead of him, but 
> Cf. Life of Marius, chap. x., and Life of Sulla, chap. 
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enn Kat mpoépbacev, ovtw THv éxeivwy dSdkav bb- 
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gyow 6 TlAdtwv, Suvapevous. 

13. “Exrerac S€ TovTots 1, TeEpt pido Kpiots, 
HATE THY OcprotoKhéous errawvodca, bate Ty 
KArcwros dudvorav. 6 pev yap Krcwv, OTE TPMTV 
éyva Ths Todretas dnreoBat, TovS gidous ouy- 
ayaywy els TaUTO SteAvaaTo THY Piriav mpos adTous, 
ws moAAad THs opOis Kal Stkaias mpoatpécews 
paddccovoay év 7H ToAiTeia Kal mapdyoucap: 
dewvov 8° ap emoinoe THY pidrordouriay éxBadasy 
Ths wuxyis Kal rv Prdoverciav Kal pOdvou Kal 
Kaxonfeias KaOnpas atrov: od yap ddidey al 
mores avop@v Kai averaipwv adda xpynoTa@v Kal 
cwopovwy Séovrat: vuvi b€ rods pev didovs 
amnAacey, 

éxatov S€ KUKdw Kedadal Koddkwv oipwfo- 

pevav' €Arypaovro 
mept avdrov, ws of Kwptkol Aéyovat Kal tpaxyds 
@v mpos Tovs emeuets kat Bapds adbOis b7éBadre 
Tots ToAAots mpds xdpw éauTdv, 

uepovreyeyay eran pveD d.id0vs, 
Kal 70 pavadrarov Kal 70 vooodv pddvora Tob 
Sipuov mpocerapilopuevos eml Tovs apiarous. 6 
be OcproroKAjs madw mos TOV drropnvadpievov, 
ws dpfe. Kad@s icov dmact mapéxwv éavrov, 

1 olpwopevwr Coraes : oipenlopeveny, 


® xavaptoapveiv Coraes: Kal dvapiobapveiv, cf. Kock, Com 
Att. Frag. iii. p. 400. 
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receiving it from them in goodwill and friendship, 


knowing that no one can ever command well who 
has not first learned rightly to obey, as Plato says.? 

13. Next after this comes the decision to be made 
concerning friends, and here we approve neither the 
idea of Themistocles nor that of Cleon. For Cleon, 
when he first decided to take up political life, brought 
his friends together and renounced his friendship 
with them as something which often weakens and 
perverts the right and just choice of policy in political 
life. But he would have done better if he had cast 
out from his soul avarice and love of strife and had 
cleansed himself of envy and malice ; for the State 
needs, not men who have no friends or comrades, 
but good and self-controlled men. As it was, he 
drove away his friends, 


But a hundred heads of cursed flatterers circling fawned ° 


about him, as the comic poets say ; and being rough 
and harsh to the better classes he in turn subjected 
himself to the multitude in order to win its favour, 


Its old age tending, dosing it with pay,° 


and making the basest and most unsound element 
of the people his associates against the best. But 
Themistocles on the other hand, when someone said 
that he would govern well if he showed himself 
equally impartial to all, replied: ‘‘ May I never 


* Laws, 762 5. 

» Aristophanes, Peace, 756. The poet refers to Cleon. 

* Quoted by Plutarch, Life of Nicias, chap. ii. p. 524. A 
parody by an unknown comic poet (unless it be by Aristo- 
phanes) of a line from the Peleus of Sophocles, Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. 447, p. 239. See Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iti. 
p. 400. 7 
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ae 
Kal TLS apytTEeKTWY DTOUpyoUS Kal YELpoTexVas, Ot 
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extovygovow 6 5€é woAiTiKds, aptoToTéxyvas TIS 
Ov kata [livdapov Kai Snutovpyos edvopias Kal 
dikyns, ovK EvOds aipyjoerat didous dpotomrabets 
Kal vmnpétas Kat ovvevfovardvTas av’T@ mpos 
\ t %}\> » 3 \ ” 24 t 
To Kaddv, GAN’ aAdous* mpos GAAnY aet xpeiav 
D kdpmtovras® abrov ddikws Kal Biaiws: ovdév 7 
> la / >] / A a / 
ofOnoerat Siadépwv oikodduov Twos 7 TéKTOVOS 
A 
ameipia Kal mAnppedrcia ywviats ypwpévov Kal 
/ . 4 , = eyo «@ / 
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a ” ww A € f ~ ‘ 
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1 zap’ éuod Anton Melissa: zap’ euol. 
2 GX’ dAdovs Wyttenbach: dAdov dAdov. 
3 xaunrovras Wyttenbach: xdymrorros. 
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take my seat on such a throne that my friends shall 
not have more from me than those who are not my 
friends!’ He also was wrong; for he put the govern- 
ment under pledge to his friendship, subordinating 
the affairs of the community and the public to private 
favours and interests. And yet when Simonides 
asked for something that was not just, he said to 
him: “ Neither is he a good poet who sings con- 
trary to metre, nor is he an equitable ruler who 
grants favours contrary to law.” For truly it is an 
outrageous and abominable thing if a pilot selects 
sailors and a ship-captain selects a pilot 
Well ores how at the stern to hold steady the tiller and 
- also 
How to stretch taut the yard ropes when rises the onrushing 
tempest,? 
and an architect chooses subordinates and handi- 
craftsmen who will not spoil his work but will co- 
operate to perfect it, whereas the statesman, who is, 
as Pindar says,” the best of craftsmen and the maker 
of lawfulness and justice, does not immediately 
choose friends whose convictions are like his own, 
who will aid him and share his enthusiasm for what 
is noble, but rather those who are always wrongfully 
and by violent means trying to divert him to various 
other uses. Such a statesman will be found to be 
no better than a builder or a carpenter who through 
ignorance and error makes use of such squares and 
rulers and levels as are sure to make his work crooked. 
For friends are the living and thinking tools of the 
statesman, and he ought not to slip with them when 
they go wrong, but he must be on the watch that 
* Cf. Callimachus, Frag. 383, p. 787, ed. Schneider. 
» Pindar, Frag. 57, p. 403 Schroeder. 
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eddxet ovveEopovotobat rats ddiciars: Kal yap Tou 
DoiBidav Kpwopevov eowoev emi 7H THv Kadpeiav 
KkatadaPetv avev TPpooTdy LATS , pjoas 7a ToLadra 
betv avroparivew: Kal Hee en” epyy Tapa 
vopp Kal dew@ pevyovra Bieny (eveBare yap «is rH 
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* The cancellation of debts was one of the chief features 
of Solon’s reorganization of the government of Athens in 
the sixth century s.c. The popular term means “shaking 
off burdens.”’ ‘This incident is discussed by Aristotle, Con- 


stitution of Athens, chap. vi., where Solon’s innocence of 
wrongdoing is maintained. 
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they do not err even through ignorance. In fact, 
it was this that disgraced Solon and brought him 
into disrepute among the citizens; for when he 
made up his mind to lighten debts and to introduce 
the Seisachtheia* (that was the nickname for the 
cancellation of debts), he told his friends about 
it, and they did a very wrong thing; they secretly 
borrowed a great deal of money before the law was 
published, and a little later, after its publication, 
they were found to have bought splendid houses 
and much land with the money they had borrowed, 
and Solon, who was wronged, was accused of sharing 
in their wrongdoing. Agesilaiis, too, showed him- 
self very weak and poor-spirited in dealing with his 
friends’ solicitations and, like Pegasus in Euripides’ 
drama, 


Crouched down and yielded more if more he wished,° 


and by too great eagerness in aiding them when in 
misfortunes he made himself seem like them in wrong- 
doing ; for example, when Phoebidas was on trial 
for seizing the Cadmeia without orders, he got him off 
by saying that such things were bound to happen of 
their own accord; and when Sphodrias was being 
tried for an illegal and frightful act (for he had in- 
vaded Attica when the Athenians were friends and 
allies), he brought about his acquittal, being softened 
by the amorous pleadings of his son. And a note of 
his to a certain ruler is quoted as follows: “‘ If Nicias 
is innocent, let him go; if he is guilty, let him go for 
my sake; anyway, let him go.” © But Phocion did 


> Euripides, Bellerophon, Frag. 309, p. 451 Nauck. 
Quoted in part, Moralia 529 r. 
* Cf. Moralia, 209 F. 
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1 XapikAw Diibner: xapiAw; eof. Life of Phocion, chap. 
xxi. 
2 Van Herwerden, Mnemosyne, xxxvii. p. 211, suggests 


that T@ py ovveropxeiv is an interpolation. 
3 dvédepe Reiske: dvepépero. 
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not even appear in support of his son-in-law Charicles 
when he was accused in connexion with the Harpalus 
affair ; he merely said: ‘‘ I made you my son-in-law 
for nothing but what is right’ and went away. And 
Timoleon of Corinth,* when he was unable either by 
instruction or by entreaty to make his brother give up 
his tyranny, joined with those who destroyed him. For 
a statesman ought, by stopping short of being a party 
to perjury, not to be a “ friend as far as the altar,’’® 
as Pericles once said, but onlyso far as conforms to any 
law, equity, or advantage the neglect of which leads 
to great public injury, as did the failure to punish 
Sphodrias and Phoebidas, for they did a great deal to 
make Sparta enter into the Leuctrian war. For the 
principles that govern a statesman’s conduct do not 
force him to act with severity against the moderate 
errors of his friends; on the contrary, they make it 
possible for him, after he has once made the chief 
public interests safe, out of his abundant resources to 
assist his friends, take his stand beside them, and help 
them out of their troubles. And there are also favours 
which arouse no ill-will, such as aiding a friend to 
gain an office, putting into his hands some honourable 
administrative function or some friendly foreign 
mission, for example one which includes honours to a 
ruler or negotiations with a State concerning friend- 
ship and concord; and if some public activity be 
laborious, but conspicuous and important, the states- 
man can first appoint himself to the post and then 
choose his friend as assistant, just as Diomedes 


did : 


s Cf. Life of Timoleon, chaps. iv., v., pp. 237, 238. 
> A proverbial expression (Latin usque ad aras) equivalent 
to our “ to the bitter end”; cf. Moralia, 531 pv. 
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So if you tell me myself to choose another as comrade, 
How in that case could I e’er be forgetful of godlike 
Odysseus ? @ 


And Odysseus again fittingly returns the compliment: 


Now these horses, old sir, these new ones, of which thou 
inquirest, 
Thracian they are, but their master was slain by the brave 
Diomedes, 
Slain and beside him his comrades, twelve comrades and 
all of the noblest.” 
For such concession to one’s friends adorns those 
who give praise no less than those who receive it ; 
but self-conceit, says Plato,’ dwells with loneliness. 
Then, besides, a man ought to ascribe to his friends a 
share in his own good and kindly acts of favour ; he 
should tell those who have been benefited to praise and 
show them affection as the originators and advisers of 
the favours. But base and absurd requests he should 
reject, not harshly but gently, informing the askers 
by way of consolation that the requests are not in 
accord with their own excellence and reputation. 
Epameinondas exemplifies this most admirably : after 
refusing to let the pedlar out of prison at Pelopidas’s 
request and then letting him out a little later when 
his mistress asked it, he said, ‘‘ Favours of that sort, 
Pelopidas, are fit for courtesans to receive, but not 
for generals.’” But Cato acted harshly and arbitrarily 
when he was quaestor, and Catulus the censor, one of 
his most intimate friends, asked for the acquittal of a 
man who was being tried, by saying: “ It is a dis- 
grace that you, whose duty it is to train us young 
men to honourable conduct, have to be thrown out 
by our servants.” For he might, while refusing the 
* Homer, Jl. x. 242. > Homer, Il. x. 558. 
¢ Plato, Letters, iv. 321 8. 
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* The friend to whom this essay is addressed. 
> Nenophon, Ages. 4. 
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favour in fact, have avoided harshness and bitter- 
ness of speech, by producing the impression that 
the offensive quality of his action was not due to 
his own will, but was forced upon him by law and 
justice. There are also in public life ways which 
are not dishonourable of helping friends who need 
money to acquire it; as, for example, when after 
the battle Themistocles saw a corpse wearing a 
golden bracelet and necklace, he himself passed 
it by, but turned to his friend and said, “ Take 
these things, for you are not, as I am, Themistocles.”’ 
For the administration of affairs frequently gives the 
man in public life this sort of chance to help his 
friends ; for not every man is a Menemachus.? Hand 
over to one friend a case at law which will bring in 
a good fee as advocate in a just cause, to another 
introduce a rich man who needs legal oversight and 
protection, and help another to get some profitable 
contract or lease. Epameinondas even told a friend 
to go to a certain rich man and ask for a talent, 
saying that it was he who bade him give it; and when 
the man who had been asked for it came and asked 
him the reason, he replied : “‘ Because this man is a 
good man and poor, but you are rich since you have 
appropriated much of the State’s wealth.”” And 
Xenophon? says that Agesilaiis delighted in enriching 
his friends, he being himself above money. 

14, But since, to quote Simonides,° “‘ all larks must 
grow a crest,” and every public career bears its crop 
of enmities and disagreements, the public man must 
give especial consideration to these matters. So 
most people commend Themistocles and Aristeides 
who, whenever they went on an embassy or in com- 


© Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 418, no. 68. 
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1 uév added by Benseler, but placed by him after dvSpl. 
2 «at added by Coraes. 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 918, no. 411, Probably 
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mand of an army, laid down their private enmity at 
the frontier, then took it up again later. And some 
people also are immensely pleased by the conduct of 
Cretinas of Magnesia. He was a political opponent 
of Hermeias, a man who was not powerful but was 
of ambitious spirit and brilliant mind, and when the 
Mithridatic war broke out, seeing that the State was 
in danger, he told Hermeias to take over the com- 
mand and manage affairs, while he himself withdrew ; 
or, if Hermeias wished him to be general, then 
Hermeias should remove himself, that they might 
not by ambitious strife with one another destroy the 
State. The challenge pleased Hermeias, and saying 
that Cretinas was more versed in war than himself, 
he went away with his wife and children. And as he 
was departing Cretinas escorted him, first giving him 
out of his own means such things as were more useful 
to exiles than to people besieged in a city, after which 
by his excellent military leadership he saved the State 
unexpectedly when it was on the brink of destruction. 
For if it is a noble thing and the mark of an exalted 
spirit to exclaim 


I love my children, but I love my country more,® 


would it not have been easier for each of them to say, 
“*T hate so-and-so and wish to do him harm, but 
I love my country more’’? For to be unwilling to 
make peace with a personal enemy for the sake of 
those things for which we ought even to give up a 
friend is shockingly uncivilized and as low as the 
beasts. Certainly Phocion and Cato and their like 
acted much better, for they would allow no personal 
enmity to have any bearing whatsoever upon political 
from the Erechtheus of Euripides and spoken by Praxithea, 
wife of Erechtheus. 
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1 xadois épyous Reiske: xadois. 





* Homer, JI. xvii. 171. 
* Homer, //. vii, 358. 
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differences, but were stern and inexorable only in 
public contests against sacrificing what was for the 
common good ; yet in private matters they treated 
kindly and without anger their political opponents. 
For the statesman should not regard any fellow- 
citizen as an enemy, unless some man, such as 
Aristion, Nabis, or Catiline, should appear who is 
a pest and a running sore to the State. Those who 
are in other ways out of harmony he should, like a 
skilful musician, bring into unison by gently tighten- 
ing or relaxing the strings of his control, not attack- 
ing angrily and insultingly those who err, but making 
an appeal designed rather to make a moral impres- 
sion, as Homer does : 

Truly, my friend, I did think you surpassed other men in 

your wisdom ¢ ; 

and 

Knowledge thou hast to devise other speech that is better 

than this was.? 

But if they say or do anything good, he should not 
be vexed by their honours, nor should he be sparing 
of complimentary words for their good actions ; for 
if we act in this way our blame, where it is needed, 
will be thought justified, and we shall make them 
dislike evil by exalting virtue and showing through 
comparison that good actions are more worthy and 
fitting than the other kind. And I think also that the 
statesman should give testimony in just causes even 
for his opponents, should aid them in court against 
the malicious prosecutors, and should discredit 
calumnies about them if such accusations are alien 
to the principles they profess ; just as the infamous 
Nero, a little before he put Thrasea to death, whom he 
hated and feared intensely, nevertheless when some- 
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1 kal added by H.N.F. 
? ofov added by Bernardakis. 
3 MiAdvixos Reiske: ¢iAdvetxos. 
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one accused him of a bad and unjust decision in court, 
said: ‘‘ I wish Thrasea were as good a friend to me 
as he is a most excellent judge.” 

And it is not a bad method for confounding persons 
of a different kind, men who are naturally vicious and 
prone to evil conduct, to mention to them some 
enemy of theirs who is of finer character and to say : 
“* He would not have said that or done that.” And 
some men, too, when they do wrong, should be re- 
minded of their excellent fathers, as Homer says : 


Truly not much like his sire is the son who was gotten by 
Tydeus ¢ ; 

And Appius, when competing with Scipio Africanus ® 
in the elections, said: ‘“‘O Paulus, how you would 
groan in the lower world if you saw that when your 
son was standing for the censorship Philonicus the 
publican acted as his bodyguard!’’ Such sayings 
serve at once to rebuke wrongdoers and to add 
lustre to those who administer the rebuke. And 
the Nestor of Sophocles, too, made a statesmanlike 
reply when reviled by Ajax : 


I blame thee not; for good thy acts, though ill thy speech.¢ 
And Cato, although he had opposed Pompey in the 


violent measures which he and Caesar applied to the 
State, when war broke out between them advised 
handing over the leadership to Pompey, saying: 
‘The men who can bring about great evils can also 
end them.” For blame which is mingled with praise 
and contains nothing insulting but merely frankness 


* Homer, JI. v. 800, referring to Diomedes. 

> Scipio Africanus the younger (185-129 8.c.) was the son 
of Lucius Aemilius Paulus. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 312, no. 771. 
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of speech, and arouses not anger but a pricking of 
the conscience and repentance, appears both kindly 
and healing ; but abusive speech is not at all fitting 
for statesmen. Observe the things that were said 
by Demosthenes against Aeschines and by Aeschines 
against him and again those which Hypereides 
wrote against Demades, and ask yourself if a Solon 
or a Pericles or Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian or 
Pittacus the Lesbian would have said them. And 
yet even Demosthenes employs abuse only in his 
speeches before a court of law; the Philippics are 
free from all jeering and scurrility. For such things 
bring disgrace upon the speakers rather than upon 
those spoken of, and moreover they bring confusion 
into the conduct of affairs and they disturb councils 
and assemblies. Therefore Phocion did well when 
he stopped speaking and yielded the floor to a man 
who was reviling him, and then, when the fellow had 
at last become silent, came forward again saying : 
“Well, then, about the cavalry and the heavy 
infantry you have heard already ; it remains for me 
to discuss the light infantry and the targeteers.”’ 
But since many men find it hard to endure that sort 
of thing quietly, and abusive speakers are often, 
and not without general benefit, made to shut their 
mouths by the retorts they evoke, let the reply 
be brief in wording, showing no temper and no 
extreme rancour, but urbanity mingled with playful- 
ness and grace which somehow or other has a sting 
init. Retorts which turn his own words back upon 
the speaker are especially good in this way. For 
just as things which are thrown and return to the 
thrower seem to do this because they are driven 
back by some force and firmness of that against 
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1 +é\uapyos Winckelmann and van Herwerden: reddapyos. 





® No such official as telearchos is mentioned elsewhere, 
and the word itself describes no function. On the other 
hand, telmarchos or telmatarchos, conjectured independently 
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which they are thrown, so that which is spoken seems 
through the force and intellect of him who has been 
abused to turn back upon those who uttered the 
abuse. For example, the retort of Epameinondas 
to Callistratus, who reproached the Thebans and the 
Argives because Oedipus killed his father and Orestes 
killed his mother: “‘ When we had driven out the 
doers of those deeds, you took them in,” and that of 
Antalcidas the Spartan to the Athenian who said 
“We have often chased you away from the Cephissus,” 
“Yes, but we have never had to chase you from the 
Eurotas.” And Phocion also made a witty retort, 
when, after Demades had screamed “‘ The Athenians 
will put you to death,” he replied, ‘‘ Yes, if they are 
crazy ; but you are the one whom they will execute, 
if they are sane.”” And Crassus the orator, when 
Domitius said to him, ‘‘ It was you, was it not, who 
wept when a lamprey died that you kept in a tank?”’ 
retorted with the question, ‘‘It was you, was it not, 
who buried three wives without shedding a tear?” 
Apt replies of this sort, however, are of some use 
also in life in general. 

15. There are men who enter upon every kind of 
public service, as Cato did, claiming that the good 
citizen ought, so far as in him lies, to omit no trouble 
or diligence; and they commend Epameinondas 
because, when through envy and as an insult he 
had been appointed telmarch * by the Thebans, he did 
not neglect his duties, but saying that not only does 
the office distinguish the man, but also the man the 
by Winckelmann and van Herwerden, although not found 
elsewhere, gives a meaning which accords with Plutarch’s 
description, ‘‘ official of stagnant pools,” or a special kind of 
collector of refuse and other nuisances from the streets, very 
like the koprologoi of Athens. 
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Kal uéeytora yphabat, ws 6 Tot Kécpou Baatreus, 


TOY ayav yap anreTat 

, \ \ > 29 , 2 Ng Qa 

feds, Ta puxpa 8° eis TUyNV avets® €G 

, 
kata tov Evpumtdnv. 
1 zeAuapyiavy Winckelmann and van Herwerden: reAcapxiav. 
2 olxovopety Xylander: oixodopav. 
3 dveis}] adeis Moralia, 464 a. 


@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 675, no. 974. From an 
unknown play, quoted also Moralia, 464 a. 
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office, he advanced the telmarchy to a position of 
great consideration and dignity, though previously 
it had been nothing but a sort of supervision of the 
alleys for the removal of dung and the draining off of 
water in the streets. And no doubt I myself seem 
ridiculous to visitors in our town when I am seen 
in public, as I often am, engaged in such matters. 
But I am helped by the remark of Antisthenes which 
has been handed down to memory ; for when some- 
one expressed surprise that he himself carried a dried 
fish through the market-place, he said, “‘ Yes, but 
it’s for myself ”’; but I, on the other hand, say to 
those who criticize me for standing and watching tiles 
being measured or concrete or stones being delivered, 
that I attend to these things, not for myself, but for 
my native place. Yes, for there are many other 
things in regard to which a man would be petty and 
sordid who managed them for himself and attended 
to them for his own sake, but if he does it for the 
public and for the State’s sake, he is not ignoble, on 
the contrary his attention to duty and his zeal are 
all the greater when applied to little things. But 
there are others who think the conduct of Pericles 
was more dignified and splendid, one of whom is 
Critolaiis the Peripatetic, who claims that just as 
the Salaminia and the Paralus, ships at Athens, were 
not sent out to sea for every service, but only for 
necessary and important missions, so the statesman 
should employ himself for the most momentous and 
important matters, as does the King of the Universe, 


For God great things doth take in hand, 
But small things passing by he leaves to chance,* 


according to Euripides. 
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Ovdse yap | Tob Ocayevous 70 puddripov a dyav Kal 
PiAdverkov errawvobper, ds ob pdvov THY mepiodov 
verrnkws aAAd Kai modAods ay@vas, od TayKpaTiw 
pévov GAAd Kal muypH Kai Sodiyw,' réAos jp@a 
dermvdv emiradiou Tivds, Hotrep eiwher, mpoTefeians 
dmact THs pepidos, avanndiaas SuerayKpatiacey, 
ws otdeva wiKav dSéov atrot Tapdvros: dlev 7Opoice 
xeAious Kal Siaxoatous otepavous, @v auppeTov av 
TiS HyHoaLTo Tovs melorous. ovdév obv tovTouv 
dtadépovawy ot mpos méoav dmroSudpevor monureny 
mpagw, GAAG pepumtovs Te Tayd ToLodow EeavTovs 
tots moAdois, éemaybeis te yiyvovrar Kal KarT- 
opbotvres eriffovar, Kav adadrdow, emiyaprot, 
Kal To Oavpalopevov abradv ev dpyh tis émuysedetas 
eis yAevacpdv Umovoorel Kal yéAwra. ToLvotrov TO" 


Myriloyos peéev yap atparnyel, Myrioxyos 5é tas 


odovs, 

Myrioyos 5° dprovs émwd,® Myrioxos 5é 
TaAgira, 

Mnrioyos 5é aavr’ dxeirat,s Mnrioyos 8’ ol- 
pwcerac. 


TOV TlepuxA€ous odtos els ay éraipwy, TH} Ov exel- 
vov, ws EOLKE, Suvdper xpwpevos emuplovens Kat 
kataxopws. Sef S€, ws dacuw, epavre TO Sn 
Tov ToATiKOY mpoodépecOar Kal pH mapdvTos 


1 S0Xiyw Bernardakis: So0Ax@. 
2 zo.oGrov 76 Duebner: rovodror. 
8 éqwad Dindorf: émarra or éronrd, 
© dvr’ dxetrat Abresch and Bernardakis: advra xeirat. 
* Refers to the four great festivals: the Olympic, the 
Pythian, the Isthmian, and the Nemean games. 
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Neither do we commend the ambition and con- 
tentiousness of Theagenes who, after being victorious, 
not only in the circuit of festivals,? but in many other 
contests besides, not only in the pancratium, but 
also in boxing and long-distance running,? at last, 
when at certain commemorative funeral ceremonies 
he was partaking of the feast to honour the deceased 
as a hero, and all present had, as was the custom, 
their several portions already set before them, sprang 
up and performed a whole pancratium, as if it were 
wrong for anyone else to be a victor when he was 
present ; for he had collected by such means twelve 
hundred head-bands, most of which might be re- 
garded as rubbish. Now there is no difference 
between him and those who strip for every political 
activity ; they soon cause themselves to be criticized 
by the multitude ; they become unpopular and arouse 
envy when they are successful, but joy when they 
meet with failure ; and that which was admired in 
them when they began to hold office results at last 
in mockery and ridicule. Such are the lines : 

Metiochus, you see, is general, Metiochus inspects the roads, 

ictoeae inspects the bread, and Metiochus inspects the 

our, 

aac takes care of all things, Metiochus will come to 

griet.° 
He was one of Pericles’ followers and seems to have 
used the power gained through him in such a way 
as to arouse odium and disgust. For the statesman 
ought, as they say, to find the people fond of him 
when he comes to them and to leave a longing for 


> The length was twenty stadia, slightly more than two 
and a quarter miles. 

¢ From a poet of the Old Comedy, Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
ili. p. 629, no. 1325. 
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3 f / ? ed) ¢€ , A A 
exeivov ddéys. Tiunotas 8° 6 KAalopénos ra pev 
” x A A , nn 
adra hv mepi thy méAwW avip dyabds, TO Sé wavTa 
/ fon 
mpacaew 51° cavtod Plovovpevos Hyvder Kal prcov- 
prevos, ews avT@ ovveBn Tt ToLodTov: Etvxov ev 6d@ 
a > , 
matdes ex AdkKov Tivos dotpdyadov éxKxdmTovTes, 
2 
€xeivou TaptovTos’ @v ot pev éfdacKov peverv, 6 dE 
mardgas a ovTws,”” elev, A exrdparpe Tepgotov 
TOV eynepadroy, ws oros EKKEKOTITOL. Too” 6 
Tipnotas dxovoas Kal avvels Tov SijKovTa da 
, Cer | / 2 t ” \ 
Bravrwr adrob Povo, dvaotpébas eppace TO 
mpaypa TH yuvatkt, Kad Kedevoas emeoOau ovv- 
eoKevaopevny evOds a0 Tov Oupdv wyer’ dmueby 
ex THs TéAcws. Eouke SE Kal MepioroKAfs, Totov- 
Tov TWos dmavTa@vros a’T@ mapa Tdv ’AOnvaiwv, 
elrety ‘‘7Ti, @ pakdptor, Komdte moAAdKis eb 
ma&oxovres; ”” 
~ A , A \ 3 ~ \ > ¢) s 
Tév dé rovovTrwy Tra pev opbds ta 8 otk eb 
dédexTar. TH pev yap evvoia Kal Kndepovia Set 
pndevos adeotdvar trav Kowdv, adAd aot mpoa- 
éyew Kal yuyvioKev exaoTa, pnd wormep ev 
C wAoiw ckedos tepov dmoKetobar Tas eoydtas Trept- 
A A 
pévovta xpelas THs méAews Kal TUXYas: GAN’ ws ot 
KuBepyyra Ta prev Tals yepol du’ adTav mpdtrovot, 
A be) 3 é ¢ + > e 7f ” 
7a 8 dpydvows érépois 8.’ éeTépwv drwhev Kaé- 
1 atroé Bernardakis: advo. 
¢ Meaning the largest anchor, held in reserve and used 


only in a crisis; ef. below, 815 p and Lucian, Juppiter 
Tragoedus, chap. li. and scholium. 
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him when he is not there ; which Scipio Africanus 
accomplished by spending much of his time in the 
country, thereby at one and the same time removing 
the weight of envy and giving a breathing-space to 
those who thought they were oppressed by his glory. 
But Timesias of Clazomenae was in other respects 
a good man in his service to the State, but by doing 
everything himself he had aroused rancour and 
hatred; but of this he was unaware until the follow- 
ing incident took place :—Some boys were knocking 
a knuckle-bone out of a hole when he was passing by ; 
and some of them said it was still in the hole, but 
the boy who had struck at it said : “ I’d like to knock 
the brains out of Timesias as truly as this has been 
knocked out of the hole.” Timesias, hearing this 
and understanding that dislike of him had permeated 
all the people, returned home and told his wife what 
had happened; and directing her to pack up and follow 
him, he went immediately away from his house and 
out from the city. And it appears that Themistocles, 
when he met with some such treatment from the 
Athenians, said, ‘‘ Why, my dear people, are you 
tired of receiving repeated benefits ?’ 

Now of such sayings some are well] said, others are 
not. For so far as goodwill and solicitude for the 
common weal are concerned, a statesman should not 
hold aloof from any part of public affairs, but should 
pay attention to them all and inform himself about 
all details ; nor should he, as the ship’s gear called 
sacred is stowed apart, hold himself aloof, waiting 
for the extreme necessities and fortunes of the State; 
but just as pilots do some things with their own hands 
but perform other duties by means of different 
instruments operated by different agents, thus giving 
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(812) 4 Tpevor Tepidyouot Kal oTpEepovor, xp@vrat dé Kal 
vavrats Kal Tpwpevar Kal kehevorais, Kal ToUTUY 
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muoTovs kal ayabovs avopas € exaorov éxdory xXpeia 
KaTa TO olketov “Tpocapporrey: ws Tlepuxdjjs 

D Mevinaw prev €XpijTo T™pos Tas oTparnyias, bu 
’EdudATov dé thy && "Apeiov mdyou Bovdry € eramet- 
vwoe, dua S€ Xapivov 76 Kara Meyapéwy € exdpuce 
Unpiopa, Adpresve. dé Goupior olKLaTHy e€- 
émepipev. ov yap povov, Tijs Suvdjews els aodAods 
SiavéweoBar Soxovons, HTTOV évoxAct Tov pldvev 
TO peyebos, ddA. kal TO Téav xpevdy emiTedetrau 
paMov. os yap oO Tis XEtpos els TOUS Saxrurous 
Heptopos obK dobevij memotnKer | aAXa TEXVURTY Kal 
dpyavucny abTis THY xphow, ovTws 6 Tpaypdrov 
Keé éTépois ev mohreia peradiBovs evepyorépay Trovet 
Th Kowwvia TV mpagw 6 8 dmdAnoria bdéns iy) 
Suvdpews Taoayv adTe THY TOAW dvarilels Kal mpos 
Oo py mépuxe pnd ounrat mpoodywv adrov, os 
KAréwy Tpos TO oTpaTnyely, Dirozoipny de mpos 
TO vavapxely, "AvviBas be T™pos TO Onenyopety, ovK 
exet Tapaityow dapaptdvwy adAAd mpocakovet Td 
7od Evpumidov 
i“ A nn Ww 2 La 
TEKTWY yap wv empacaes od EvdAoupyiKd 
* Passed in 432 3B.c. excluding Megara from commerce 


with Athens and her allies. 
» Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 678, no. 988. 
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a turn or a twist to the instruments while they sit 
apart, and they make use of sailors, look-out men, 
and boatswains, some of whom they often call to 
the stern and entrust with the tiller, just so it 
is fitting that the statesman should yield office to 
others and should invite them to the orators’ plat- 
form in a gracious and kindly manner, and he should 
not try to administer all the affairs of the State by 
his own speeches, decrees, and actions, but should 
have good, trustworthy men and employ each of 
them for each particular service according to his fit- 
ness. So Pericles made use of Menippus for the 
position of general, humbled the Council of the 
Areopagus by means of Ephialtes, passed the decree 
against the Megarians * by means of Charinus, and 
sent Lampon out as founder of Thurii. For, when 
power seems to be distributed among many, not 
only does the weight of hatreds and enmities become 
less troublesome, but there is also greater efficiency 
in the conduct of affairs. For just as the division of 
the hand into fingers does not make it weak, but 
renders it a more skillful instrument for use, so the 
statesman who gives to others a share in the govern- 
ment makes action more effective by co-operation. 
But he who through insatiable greed of fame or power 
puts the whole burden of the State upon himself and 
sets himself even to tasks for which he is not fitted 
by nature or by training (as Cleon set himself to 
leading armies, Philopoemen to commanding ships, 
and Hannibal to haranguing the people)—such a 
man has no excuse when he makes mistakes, but 
will have to hear Euripides quoted to boot, 


A joiner thou, yet didst a task essay 
That was no carpentry.? 
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¢ Negotiations with other Greek states. 
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So, being no persuasive speaker, you went on an 
embassy, or being easy-going you undertook adminis- 
tration, being ignorant of accounting you were trea- 
surer, or when old and feeble you took command of an 
army. But Pericles divided the power with Cimon so 
that he should himself be ruler in the city and Cimon 
should man the ships and wage war against the bar- 
barians ; for one of them was more gifted for civic 
government, the other for war. And Eubulus the 
Anaphlystian also is commended because, although 
few men enjoyed so much confidence and power as 
he, yet he administered none of the Hellenic affairs ¢ 
and did not take the post of general, but applied 
himself to the finances, increased the revenues, and 
did the State much good thereby. But Iphicrates 
was jeered at when he did exercises in speaking at 
his home in the presence of many hearers; for even 
if he had been a good speaker, and not, as he was, a 
poor one, he ought to have been contented with glory 
in arms and to have left the school to the sophists. 
16. But since there is in every democracy a spirit 
of malice and fault-finding directed against men in 
public life, and they suspect that many desirable 
measures, if there is no party opposition and no ex- 
pression of dissent, are done by conspiracy, and this 
subjects a man’s associations and friends to calumny, 
statesmen ought not to let any real enmity or 
disagreement against themselves subsist, as Onoma- 
demus the popular leader of the Chians did when, 
after his victory in the factional strife, he refused 
to have all his opponents banished from the city, 
“that we may not,” he said “ begin to quarrel with 
our friends when we have altogether got rid of our 
enemies.’ Now that was silly ; but when the popu- 
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® The Greeks did not know that the most important bee 
in the hive was female—the queen bee. 
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lace are suspicious about some important and salutary 
measure, the statesmen when they come to the 
assembly ought not all to express the same opinion, 
as if by previous agreement, but two or three of the 
friends should dissent and quietly speak on the other 
side, then change their position as if they had been 
convinced ; for in this way they draw the people 
along with them, since they appear to be influenced 
only by the public advantage. In small matters, 
however, which do not amount to much, it is not a 
bad thing to let one’s friends really disagree, each 
following his own reasoning, that in matters of the 
highest importance their agreement upon the best 
policy may not seem to be prearranged. 

17. Now the statesman is always by nature ruler 
of the State, like the leader @ bee in the hive, and bear- 
ing this in mind he ought to keep public matters in 
his own hands ; but offices which are called ‘ authori- 
ties’? and are elective he ought not to seek too 
eagerly or often, for love of office is neither dignified 
nor popular; nor should he refuse them, if the people 
offer them and call him to them in accordance with 
the law, but even if they be too small for a man 
of his reputation, he should accept them and exer- 
cise them with zeal; for it is right that men who 
are adorned with the highest offices should in turn 
adorn the lesser, and that statesmen should show 
moderation, giving up and yielding some part of the 
weightier offices, such as the generalship at Athens, 
the prytany at Rhodes, and the Boeotarchy here, 
and should add to the minor offices dignity and 
grandeur, that we may not be despised in connexion 
with the latter, nor envied on account of the former. 
And when entering upon any office whatsoever, you 
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1 Adyxn mededs Duebner (from Sophocles, Trach. 1058): 
Adyxns | media. 
: dard Tob atparnyiov mpos TO Phua] ad rod Biuaros mpos TO 
otparyyiov Kaltwasser. 3 dpovety unde Coraes: dpdvnpa. 
4 mpoorévras] uu mpoorBévras (?) Capps; ef. Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xxii. 856 a. 
5 Lixwyryas Bergk : oxerizns. 
a Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1058. 
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must not only call to mind those considerations of 
which Pericles reminded himself when he assumed 
the cloak of a general: ‘Take care, Pericles ; 
you are ruling free men, you are ruling Greeks, 
Athenian citizens,” but you must also say to yourself : 
“You who rule are a subject, ruling a State con- 
trolled by proconsuls, the agents of Caesar ; ‘ these 
are not the spearmen of the plain,’ nor is this 
ancient Sardis, nor the famed Lydian power. “‘ You 
should arrange your cloak more carefully and from 
the office of the generals keep your eyes upon the 
orators’ platform, and not have great pride or con- 
fidence in your crown, since you see the boots of 
Roman soldiers just above your head. No, you 
should imitate the actors, who, while putting into 
the performance their own passion, character, and 
reputation, yet listen to the prompter and do not 
go beyond the degree of liberty in rhythms and 
metres permitted by those in authority over them.? 
For to fail in one’s part in public life brings not 
mere hissing or catcalls or stamping of feet, but 
many have experienced 


The dread chastiser, axe that cleaves the neck,¢ 


as did your countryman Pardalas and his followers 
when they forgot their proper limitations. And 
many another, banished to an island, has become, as 
Solon says,? 


Pholegandrian or Sicinete, 
No more Athenian, having changed his home. 


® In Greece of Plutarch’s time ‘‘those in authority’ in 
political matters were the Romans. 

¢ Nauck, 7rag. Graec. Frag. p. 918, no. 412; from an 
unknown play. ¢ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 34. 
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(814) Ta pév yap pixpa wadia tHv warépwv spavres 
emuyetpodvrTa Tas Kpymidas drrodeiabae Kal Tovs oTE- 
Pod ~ e by 
ddavous mepiTibecOor pera madids yeAdpev, of 8 
dpxovres év tals 7éXeaw dvorjTws TA THY Tpoyovunr 
Epya Kal Ppovyipata Kat makers aovpeTpovs Tots 
Tapodot Katpots Kal mpaypactww ovoas pipetobat Ke- 
Aevovres eEaipovor Ta TAYHON, yeAwrd TE woLodvres* 
obkére péAwtos aéva macxovow, av pu) wavy Kata- 
dpovy$dar. wodAdAa yap éorw adda THY mpdrepov 
BEM dceEvdvta tots viv 7Oomoety Kal owdpo- 
vitew, ws “AOjvnow drropipvycKovra po) Tey 
~~ > > ts ? A la A ~ 
moAepik@v, addr” oldv cote TO YHAdiopa TO Tijs 
dpnotias emt tots tpidkovtTa’ Kal TO Cnpudoat 
DOpvvxov tpaywdia dida€avra tv Mudjrov dAwow: 
A oe / , / > 
Kat ott, OnBas Kacdvdpou xrilovros, éatedavn- 
dhopyoay: tov 8 ev "Apyet muldpevoe oxvTadopov, 
> e , ‘ , > , > 
év @ mevtaxooiovs Kai xtAious dvnpixeoay ef 
attav® ot “Apyetou, mepieveyketvy Kabdpovov cept 
A >? f > , b] A Pal e 4 
Thy exkAnoiay exédevoav: ev dé tots ‘Apmadelots 
Tas olkias epevv@vTes ovnv THv Tob ‘yeyapnKdros 
vewott maphAGov. tatra yap Kai viv eEeort Cy- 
lo) > ~ A 
C dodvras eEoporotcbat tots mpoydvois: tov Sé Ma- 
pabava kat tov Edpupédovra kat tas TlAarauds, 
Kal oa TOV Tapaderypatwy oldety Trove? Kal ppvar- 


1 yé&lwrd te mowbtvres Bernardakis: yeAwronowdvres or 
yedotd Te ToLobvTes. 
2 atrav Bernardakis: adrdv. 





¢ The Thirty Tyrants at Athens were overthrown in 403 
B.c.; Phrynichus presented the tragedy shortly after Miletus 
was captured by the Persians in 494 8.c.; Cassander 
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Furthermore when we see little children trying 
playfully to bind their fathers’ shoes on their feet 
or fit their crowns upon their heads, we only laugh, 
but the officials in the cities, when they foolishly urge 
the people to imitate the deeds, ideals, and actions 
of their ancestors, however unsuitable they may be 
to the present times and conditions, stir up the 
common folk and, though what they do is laugh- 
able, what is done to them is no laughing matter, 
unless they are merely treated with utter contempt. 
Indeed there are many acts of the Greeks of former 
times by recounting which the statesman can mould 
and correct the characters of our contemporaries, 
for example, at Athens by calling to mind, not 
deeds in war, but such things as the decree of amnesty 
after the downfall of the Thirty Tyrants, the fining 
of Phrynichus for presenting in a tragedy the capture 
of Miletus, their decking their heads with garlands 
when Cassander refounded Thebes ; how, when they 
heard of the clubbing at Argos, in which the Argives 
killed fifteen hundred of their own citizens, they 
decreed that an expiatory sacrifice be carried about 
in the assembly ; and how, when they were search- 
ing the houses at the time of Harpalus’s frauds,? they 
passed by only one, that of a newly married man. 
By emulating acts like these it is even now possible 
to resemble our ancestors, but Marathon, the 
Eurymedon, Plataea, and all the other examples 
which make the common folk vainly to swell with 


refounded Thebes in 316-315 8.c., ten years after its destruc- 
tion by Alexander; the clubbing of aristocrats at Argos by 
the mob took place in 370 s.c.; Harpalus, Alexander’s 
treasurer, brought to Athens in 329 s.c. funds stolen from 
Alexander and was supposed to have bribed many prominent 
Athenians, one of whom was Demosthenes. 
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(814) reoOar dtaxevf{s Tods ToAAOUs, amoAUTOVTAs év Tats 
axodais TOV codtoTar. 
, a 
18. Od povov dé det wapéxew atrév te kal rH 
M 
TaTpioOa mpos Tovs Hyepdovas avaitiov, GAAG Kal 
didov éxew dei Twa THY dvw dSuvatwratwr,' wWaTeEp 
¢ ~ r , 4 > A , ? ¢€ 
Eppa THs moAreias BéBasov: adtrol yap eiat ‘Pw- 
featot mpos Tas moduTiKas amovddas mpobvpdrator 
an iN \ 4 > , ¢€ ~ 
Tots pidous: Kal Kapzov ék diAias HyepouKs Aap- 
Bdvovras,” olov éXaBe ToAvBios wai avairios rH 
D Xkiziwvos edvoia mpos adtods® peydAa tas ma- 
tpidas wdhedjoavtes, eis evdatpoviay Snpociar* 
26 Be ” , Kai ¢ ‘ 
e€eveyxacba Kaddv. “Apevdv te Kaioap, dre tHv 
*"ArcEdviperav cide, Sia yeupos exwv Kal povw 
Tpocopirayv t&v avvyiIwv cvverojAacev, elta rots 
>] ~ \ Mv ~ q 
ArXeEavipeiot ta eoyata mpoodoK@ar Kai de0- 
pevars éby SiadAdrrecGar did te TO péyebos Tis 
moAews Kal dia Tov otktorny “AXé~avdpov, “ Kat 
“~ , 
tpitov,’ ébn, “7d dilw pov tovtw xapilopevos.” 
> 4, > ” ~ f v4 ~ ‘ 
dpa y d&iov tH xdpitt tavtn mapaBadeiv tas 
> a . sf ~ 
modutaAdvrous émitpomas Kat dvoiuroers TeV 
erapxiav, as SidKovres of mrodAol ynpdoKovat 
4 bj , f A wv A , A nw 
mpos dAdotpiats Bdpais, Ta otKot mpodAurrovTes: 7, 
1 7v dvw S8uvarwrdétwy] Bernardakis remarks that we 
should read either 7@v dvw (preferably) or rév duvatwrdrer 
and that in the Palatine codex dvw is written above the line 
by the first hand. 
2 apPdvorras Xylander: AapBdvovres. 
8 adrods] abdrods Bernardakis. 


4 efdayoviay Sypociay Bernardakis (8ynpootary eddatpoviar 
Wyttenbach): evdatoriay. 
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pride and kick up their heels, should be left to the 
schools of the sophists. 

18. And not only should the statesman show him- 
self and his native State blameless towards our 
rulers,* but he should also have always a friend 
among the men of high station who have the greatest 
power as a firm bulwark, so to speak, of his admini- 
stration ; for the Romans themselves are most eager 
to promote the political interests of their friends ; 
and it is a fine thing also, when we gain advantage 
from the friendship of great men, to turn it to the 
welfare of our community, as Polybius and Panaetius, 
through Scipio’s goodwill towards them, conferred 
great benefits upon their native States.”, And Caesar,° 
when he took Alexandria, drove into the city holding 
Areius by the hand and conversing with him only of 
all his friends, then said to the Alexandrians, who 
were expecting the most extreme measures and were 
begging for mercy, that he pardoned them on account 
of the greatness of their city and for the sake of its 
founder Alexander, “and thirdly,” said he, ‘as a 
favour to my friend here.’’ Is there any comparison 
between such a favour and the procuratorships and 
governorships of provinces from which many talents 
may be gained and in pursuit of which most public 
men grow old haunting the doors of other men’s 
houses ¢ and leaving their own affairs uncared for? 


* i.e. the Romans. 

» Arcadia and Rhodes respectively. Polybius was a 
statesman and historian, Panaetius a Stoic philosopher. 

¢ Augustus Caesar is meant. For a further account of 
his treatment of Areius see Life of Antony, chap. Ixxx. 

4 This refers to the Roman custom of greeting at the 
front door. 
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tov Edpimiény eravopfwréov ddSovra Kat Aéyorra, 
os eliTEp Gypurveiv xp?) Kad powrdv én avaAeov" 
érépov Kal urro dAAew éaurov NYE HOvUCh ouvnbeia, 
marpibos Trépt xaAdorov emt Tatra ywpelr, Ta O° 
ddva Tas emt Tots taous Kal dixalois diAlas doma- 
leobar Kai puddrrew ; 

19. Hovotvra peévrot kal mapéyovra tots Kpa- 
Tovaw eve Thy Tatpiba Sel pn mpoceKrarret- 
voov, pnde Tob oxéhous Sedepevov mpoouTroBddrew 
Kal TOV Tpaxndov, womep enol, Kal puKpa Kal 
peilw dépovtes emt tovs yyepdvas eEoverdilovor 
thv SovdAciav, waddov § GAws Thy modureiav av- 
atpodot, KatamAfya Kal mepided Kal mdvrov G- 

~ @ A ¢€ ‘ ~ 
Kupov Towobvres. womrep yap of xwpis iatpod pire 
Sevmvety unre AovecBar cuveHiabevres 0d5’ Goov 1 
dvots didwor xyp@vrat TO byraiverv, ovTws ot mavTi 
Odypare Kat ouvedpicn Kal yapirt Kal Stouxroer 
mpoadyovres WY EHovuRny Kptow avayralovow éau- 
tev paMov 7 BovAovrat deomdtas elvar Tovs 
Hyoupevous. atria be TouToU pdAvora mAeovesia Kal 
pidovercia TOV TpaTwY H yap ev ols _BAdarovot 
tovs éAdtrovas éexBialovrar deve THY moAw 7 
mept wv Stadépovrat mpdos aAAjAous odK a£vobvres 


1 adAccov Hartman: atrov. 





* Euripides in Phoenissae 524 f. represents Eteocles as 
saying— 
elmep yap adixeiv xpy, Tupavvidos sé pe 
KdAAarov ddtxety. 


If wrong be ever right, for the throne’ s sake 
Were wrong most right. (Way’s translation.) 


If Plutarch quotes this passage, correcting it to suit his pur- 
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Or should we correct Euripides* when he chants 
the sentiment that if a man must spend sleepless 
nights and haunt another man’s court and subject 
himself to an intimacy with a great man, it is best to 
do so for the sake of his native land, but otherwise 
it is best to welcome and hold fast friendships based 
on equality and justice ? 

19. However, the statesman, while making his 
native State readily obedient to its sovereigns, must 
not further humble it ; nor, when the leg has been 
fettered, go on and subject the neck to the yoke, as 
some do who, by referring everything, great or small, 
to the sovereigns, bring the reproach of slavery upon 
their country, or rather wholly destroy its constitu- 
tional government, making it dazed, timid, and power- 
less in everything. For just as those who have be- 
come accustomed neither to dine nor to bathe except 
by the physician’s orders do not even enjoy that 
_ degree of health which nature grants them, so those 
who invite the sovereign’s decision on every decree, 
meeting of a council, granting of a privilege? or 
administrative measure, force their sovereign to be 
their master more than he desires. And the cause of 
this is chiefly the greed and contentiousness of the 
foremost citizens ; for either, in cases in which they 
are injuring their inferiors, they force them into 
exile from the State, or, in matters concerning which 
they differ among themselves, since they are un- 


pose, he simply substitutes dypumveiv for dd:xety and zarpidos 
for tvpawises. And the sentiment about equality, as the 
basis of true friendship, seems to be an echo of 535 f. of the 
same play. This method of dealing with passages from the 
poets is not infrequently employed by Plutarch. 

’ This doubtless refers to honorary citizenship, crowns, 
statues, and the like. 
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? a 
(815) €v tots moAiras eyew eAarrov éndyovtat Tovs 


, > ‘, A \ A ‘ ~ \ 
Kpeittovas: ek TovTouv b€ Kai BovAn Kai Shpuos Kai 
dukaoTHpia Kal apy?) maoa THY e€ovaiav amoAXvot. 

“ x 4 \ 9 , ? / A A A 
det d€ Tovs pev (dudTas ladrnTL, Tos dé SuvaTovs 
avOuTeie. mpaivovra Katéxew €v TH moAtrela Kal 
duadvewy TA Tpaypata, ToALTEKTY TLVA TrOLOUpLEVOV 

~ @ / , 
avT@v woamep voonudtwy armdppnrov iarpeiav, 

? / lal ¢€ ~ /, 3 a 
avtov te padAXrov nrrado8a BovdAdpevov ev tots 
moXitas 4 vKav UBpe Kal Katadvoer THv olKor 

, ~ > € é / \ , 

duxatwv, Tov 7 drAAwy ExadoTou Sedpevov Kal dida- 
A ? ~ 

oKkovtTa THY diAovetkiay Gaov eoTi Kakdv: viv 3° 
74 \ , \ , 4 A / 

OTws p17 ToAiTas Kai puA€rats olkot Kal yeiToot 

Kal ovvapxovow avOureiEwot peta Tis Kal 

xdpitos, el pntdpwv Ovpas Kal mpaypatiKay 

a > / \ ~ , . ? , 
yeipas éxdépovar adv modAAH PArAdBn Kai alcyivy 
Tas Oladopds. of pev yap latpot THY voonpatwv 
doa py SvvavTa wavTdtacww averciv cw Tpémovaw 
eis THY éemiddverav Tob awpaTos’ 6 O€ ToALTLKOS, GV 
py Suvntar THY TOAW ampdypova TavTeAds dva- 
pvuddrrewv, ev avTH ye TELpdoeTat TO TAPacadpevoy 

“~ , IA . 
avTis Kal oraoidlov amoxpimTwy ido8ar Kai 

ral ~ \ ? ~ \ 

dioikelvy, Ws av AKOTA THY EeKTOS laTpa@V Kal 
y 

pappakcwy déoiro. 7 pev yap mpoaipecis EoTw 

“~ lot “~ . tA 
Tob ToAiTiKOd THs aodadeias exopevn Kat dev~ 

~ ~ A , 
yovoa To Tapaxtikdv THs Kevis SdEns Kal pavKer, 
ws eipynTar TH pévtor Siabéoer dodvnpa Kat 





* The citizens of most ancient states were divided into 
tribes or clans. 
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willing to occupy an inferior position among their 
fellow-citizens, they call in those who are mightier ; 
and as aresult senate, popular assembly, courts, and 
the entire local government lose their authority. But 
the statesman should soothe the ordinary citizens by 
granting them equality and the powerful by con- 
cessions in return, thus keeping them within the 
bounds of the local government and solving their 
difficulties as if they were diseases, making for 
them, as it were, a sort of secret political medi- 
cine; he will prefer to be himself defeated among 
his fellow-citizens rather than to be successful by 
outraging and destroying the principles of justice 
in his own city and he will beg everyone else to do 
likewise, and will teach them how great an evil is 
contentiousness. But as it is, not only do they not 
make honourable and gracious compromises with their 
fellow-citizens and tribesmen ¢ at home and with their 
neighbours and colleagues in office, but they carry 
their dissensions outside to the doors of professional 
orators and put them in the hands of lawyers, to their 
own great injury and disgrace. For when physicians 
cannot entirely eradicate diseases, they turn them 
outwards to the surface of the body ; but the states- 
man, if he cannot keep the State entirely free from 
troubles, will at any rate try to cure and control what- 
ever disturbs it and causes sedition, keeping it mean- 
while hidden within the State, so that it may have 
as little need as possible of physicians and medicine 
drawn from outside. For the policy of the states- 
man should be that which holds fast to security and 
avoids the tumultuous and mad impulse of empty 
opinion, as has been said. In his disposition, how- 
ever, high spirit and 
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(815) Hévos troAvbapaés évéotw 
» ee > » 2 7 1 a \ 
adtpopov, oidv + avdpas codpyetar,* of mepl 

TaTpys 
be - / 
avopac. dvopeveecar 
A / vA A nw 3 tA 
Kal mpaypaor dvoKodots Kal KaLtpois avTepeidovar 
Kal dtaydyovra. def yap od Totely yeuudvas 
+ | A > A } 4 > ig 9 ‘ 
atrov aAAa py mpodeimew emitecdvTwy, obd€ 
~ A , > ~ 4 A A 
D kuvety THY modu emropards, apaddAopévn b€ Kal 
~ M € A f 
Kwouvevoto7n Bonbeiv, wWomep adyKupav lepay dpd- 
pevov €€ adtot Tv Tappynoiav émt Tots peyiorors: 
e Il A 3 A N 4 éX ct 
ota Ilepyapnvovs émt Népwros ckaréAaBe mpaypara, 
Kat ‘Podtous evayyos éxi Aopetiavod, Kai Oca- 
aadovs mpdtepov emi toi LeBaorod Tletpatov 
C@vra KataKavoarTas. 
ev?” odk av Bpilovra idous 
ovd€ KaTamTwWaoovTa Tov aAnO@s moXATLKOY Odd’ 
aitiapevoy étépous avtov dé Tadv dewav é&w 
4 > A A ‘ 4 , A 
TiWduevov, adda Kai mpeoBetovTra Kat mAdovTa Kai 
Aéyovta mpatov od povoyv 
ica ¢€ , 5: fa id ” 
HKOMEV Ob KTELVaYTES, aTOTpeTE Aovydv, “ATroA- 
Aov, 
> 4 nn ~ e é A / ~ ral 
GAAG, KAY THS apapTias p71 peTaayy Tots ToAAois, 
~ A A 
E Tovs Kwvduvous imép avT@v avadeydpuevov. Kal yap 
~ ~ ~ / ¢€ A 
KaAov toéto Kal mpos T@ KadA@ modAdaKis évos 
3 oA 
avdpos apety Kal dpdvnyua Bavpacbev npavpwoe 


1 ésépyerat Homer: émédpyerat. 


* Homer, /1, xvii. 156 ff, 
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courage must be, full of daring, 
Dauntless, and such as inspires all men who for weal of 
their country 
. *Gainst men of hostile intent 4 


and against difficult conditions and times stand 
firm in resistance and struggle to the end. For 
he must not create storms himself, and yet he 
must not desert the State when storms fall upon 
it; he must not stir up the State and make it reel 
perilously, but when it is reeling and in danger, he 
must come to its assistance and employ his frank- 
ness of speech as a sacred anchor® heaved over in 
the greatest perils. Such were the troubles which 
overtook the Pergamenes under Nero and the 
Rhodians recently under Domitian and the Thessa- 
lians earlier under Augustus, when they burned 
Petraeus alive. 


Then slumb’ring thou never wouldst see him,® 


nor cowering in fear, the man who is really a states- 
man, nor would you see him throwing blame upon 
others and putting himself out of danger, but you 
will see him serving on embassies, sailing the seas and 
saying first not only 

Here we have come, the slayers; avert thou the plague, O 

Apollo, 

but, even though he had no part in the wrongdoing 
of the people, taking dangers upon himself in their 
behalf. For this is noble; and besides being noble, 
one man’s excellence and wisdom by arousing ad- 
miration has often mitigated anger which has been 


> See note on 812 B above. 
© Homer, JI. iv. 223. Spoken of Agamemnon. 
# Callimachus, p. 787 ed. Schneider. 
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THY mpos mavTas opynv Kat Seoxedace TO poBepov 
Kal TuKpOV THS dareiAjjs: ola Kal mpds BotAw gore 
Kat Lrépxw Tovs Lmaptidtas mabeiv 6 Ilépons, 
Kat mpos LOévywva Tlopanuos émabev, 6 ore, Mapep- 
Tivous peéAXovtos abrob Kodalew Oua THY dmdoraow, 
F ovx épn dixaa mpdtew atrov 6 ubevev, et 
ToAAovs dvatrious amroAe? 8.’ eva tov aitiov: 6 yap 
dmootioas Thv modAw adros elvar Tovds pev pihous 
meioas Tovs 5° éyOpods Bracdpevos. ovTw TadrTa 
dueOnxe tov Tlopajiov, wore Kat ryv wodAw ad- 
~ ‘ ~ 4 la tA 
eivat Kat TH LOevvww ypHoacbar diravOpazrws. 
e oe > SAA 7, ¢€ , ‘ > a 4 > e€ / 
6 dé LwAAa Lévos dpoia pév apeth mpos ody dpotav 
816 dé xpyodpevos edyevds éereAedTyoev: émel yap 
€ 
édav Ipaweordy 6 LvdAAas eueAXe Tovds aAAous 
Ld > , oe ? > cal > / ‘ 4 
amvavras avoagatrew eva 8 éexeivov Adie Sia THY 
Eeviav, eimwv ws od BovdAerar owrnpias xapww 
eidevar TH hovel THs matpidos, avewikev éauTdv 


Kal ouyKkateKomn Tots moAitats.  TovovTous pev 
* ‘ > , A ‘ \ ’ 
otv Katpovs amedyeobar Sef Kal ta BedArtiova 
mpoadoKay. 


‘lepov S€ yphua Kai péeya maoav dpynv 
odcayv Kal apxovra Set padtora Tidy, Tyr 8’ apyfs 
dpodpostvyn Kat gidia mpos auvapyovtas 7oAv 
pGArov 7} orépavor Kai xyAapds treputdpdupos. ot 

B 8é 76 avotparevoacbat Kai cuvednBetoar diAdtas 





@ The story of these two is told in Moralia, 235 Fr, 236. 

>’ See Moralia, 203 p, where the name is Sthennius, and 
Life of Pompey, chap. x. 

¢ Athenian youths from eighteen to twenty years of age 
were called ephebi. For one year they were trained chiefly 
in gymnastics and military drill, then for a year they served 
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aroused against the whole people and has dissipated 
the threatened terror and bitterness. Something 
of that sort seems to have happened to the Persian 
king in the case of Boulis and Sperchis ¢ the Spartans, 
and happened to Pompey in the case of Sthenno,? 
when, as he was going to punish the Mamertines 
for revolting, Sthenno told him that he would be 
doing wrong if he should destroy many innocent 
men for the fault of one; for, he said, it was he 
himself who had caused the city to revolt by per- 
suading his friends and compelling his enemies. 
This so affected Pompey that he let the city go 
unpunished and also treated Sthenno kindly. But 
Sulla’s guest-friend, practising virtue of the same 
sort but not having to do with the same sort of man, 
met with a noble end. For when Sulla, after the 
capture of Praenesté, was going to slaughter all the 
rest of the citizens but was letting that one man go 
on account of his guest-friendship, he declared that 
he would not be indebted for his life to the slayer 
of his fatherland, and then mingled with his fellow- 
citizens and was cut down with them. However, we 
must pray to be spared such crises and must hope 
for better things. 

20. And deeming every public office to be some- 
thing great and sacred, we must also pay the 
highest honour to one who holds an office; but 
the honour of an office resides in concord and 
friendship with one’s colleagues much more than 
in crowns and a purple- -bordered robe. But those 
who consider that serving together in a campaign or 
in the school for young citizens © is the beginning 


as guards on the frontier. Cf. Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, chap. xlii. 
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(816) apyny rib > de ty Kal t 
( pxnv Tbepevor, To b€ ovotparnyety Kal ouvdpyew 
ww 9 é, , ~~ ~ ~ 
exOpas airiay AapBdvorres, Ev TaV TpLdv KaKdv 
? , ww 
od duamedevyaow: 7 yap icouvs Ayovpevor rods 
4 A 
auvapyovtas abrol aracidlovow H Kpeitrovas dbo- 
~ a) , ~ aA 
voto'vy 7) Tameworepovs Katadpovotar. Set S€é Kal 
, a 
Geparevewv Tov KpeirTova Kal KoopeEiv TOV HTTOVA 
A ~ A eo 3 , A A a 
Kal TYLav Tov opovov, aomalecbar 5é Kai didrctv 
amavTas, ws 
3 A ‘4 
od d1a tparélns 
ovee KwOwvos, 
ovd’ éd” éotias, 
i A ~ A , 
adda Koh Kal Sypocia Ujdw didouvs yeyovdras 
A / A 
Kal TpOTov Twa TaTpwav THY amd THS TaTpidos 
Cevvoray Exovras. 6 yotv Xkitiwy aKovoev ev 
*p , ~ oe ir € ~ 9 ‘ ~ a 
wun KaKds, OT didovs éoTidv emi TH Kal- 
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of friendship, but regard joint service in the general- 
ship or other office as the cause of enmity, have 
failed to avoid one of the three evils ; for either 
they regard their colleagues as their equals and 
are themselves factious, or they envy them as their 
superiors, or despise them as their inferiors. But 
a man ought to conciliate his superior, add prestige 
to his inferior, honour his equal, and be affable and 
friendly to all, considering that they have been made 


Friends, not of festive board, 


nor of tankard, 
nor of fireside’s cheer,* 

but all alike by vote of the people, and that they 
bear goodwill toward one another as a heritage, so to 
speak, from their fatherland. At any rate Scipio was 
criticized in Rome because, when he entertained his 
friends at the dedication of the temple of Hercules, he 
did not include his colleague Mummius ; for even if 
in general the two men did not consider themselves _ 
friends, on such occasions they usually thought it 
proper to show honour and friendliness to each other 
on account of their office. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the omission of so slight an act of courtesy brought a 
reputation for haughtiness to Scipio, a man in other 
respects admirable, how can anyone be considered 
honourable and fair-minded who detracts from the 
dignity of a colleague in office, or maliciously flouts 
him by actions which reveal ambitious rivalry, or 
is so self-willed that he arrogates and annexes to 
himself everything, in short, at the expense of his 
colleague? I recollect that when I was still a 
young man I was sent with another as envoy to 

* Apparently a quotation from a comedy. See Kock, 
Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 495. 
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1 dvacras| Bernardakis suggests mapaovas. 
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the. proconsul ; the other man was somehow left 
behind ; I alone met the proconsul and accomplished 
the business. Now when I came back and was 
to make the report of our mission, my father left 
his seat and told me in private not to say ‘‘ I went,” 
but ‘“‘ we went,” not “ I said,” but “ we said,” and in 
all other ways to associate my colleague in a joint 
report. For that sort of thing is not only honourable 
and kind, but it also takes the sting out of any envy 
of our reputation. And therefore great men ascribe 
to God and to Fortune a share in their successes, 
as Timoleon, who put down the tyrannies in Sicily, 
founded a sanctuary of Automatia (Chance); and 
Python, when he was admired and honoured by the 
Athenians for slaying Cotys, said “‘ God did this, 
borrowing from me the hand that did the deed.” 
And Theopompus, King of the Lacedaemonians, 
replied to the man who said that Sparta was pre- 
served because the kings were fitted to rule, ‘“ No, 

it is rather because the people are fitted to obey.” 
21. Now both of these arise from each other. 
Most people say and believe that it is the business 
of political teaching to cause men to be good sub- 
jects ; for, they say, the subject class is in every 
State larger than the ruling class; and each official 
rules but a short time, whereas he is ruled all the 
time, if he is a citizen of a democracy ; so that it is 
a most excellent and useful thing to learn to obey 
those in authority, even if they happen to be de- 
ficient in power and reputation. For it is absurd 
that in a tragedy the chief actor, even though he is 
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1 Madvig erroneously proposed to read ptofwrév 7@ for the 
pabur@ of the ss. 
> xaarpobrra] ovyxabatpodvra Reiske. 
3 abrov Bernardakis : atrov. 
ne atroo Bernardakis: dz’ adrod. 
5 yupvacidpywy Bernardakis: yuprvaciapyav. 





* Theodorus and Polus were famous actors at Athens in 
the fourth century z.c. See J. B. O’Connor, Chapters in the 
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a Theodorus or a Polus,* often makes his entrance 
after a hireling who takes third-class parts and ad- 
dresses him in humble fashion, just because the 
latter wears the diadem and sceptre, but that in real 
affairs and in government the rich and famous man 
belittles and despises the official who is plebeian and 
poor, thereby using his own high standing to insult 
and destroy that of the State, instead of enhancing 
it rather and adding to the office the esteem and 
power derived from himself. So at Sparta the kings 
gave precedence to the ephors, and if any other 
Spartan was summoned, he did not walk slowly in 
obeying the summons, but by running eagerly at 
full speed through the market-place they exhibited 
to their fellow-citizens their spirit of obedience, 
rejoicing in paying honour to their rulers. They 
did not behave like some uncultured and unmannerly 
persons who, as if swaggering in the excess of their 
own power, abuse the umpires at the games, revile 
the choregi at the Dionysiac festival, and jeer at 
generals and gymnasiarchs, not knowing and not 
understanding that it is often more glorious to pay 
honour than to receive it. For to a man who has 
great power in the State greater distinction accrues 
through serving in the bodyguard and the escort of 
an official than through being so served and escorted 
by him, or rather the latter brings him dislike and 


History of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece, pp. 100, 
128. The terms tpaywdds and xwuwdds were used for actors 
who had been assigned to the highest rank and were privi- 
leged to bring out old plays at the festivals, and they 
stand in sharp contrast to the “‘ hireling *’ actors, usually re- 
ferred to after Demosthenes’ time as ‘‘ tritagonists,”’ to whom 
nex often given the “ third-class”’ roles of kings; see ibid. 
chap. i. 
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1 Before ypdvov Reiske adds oixefov. 
2 wdedotvras Mittelhaus: adedodrra. 





« Cf. Life of Cicero, chap. ii., ““ Cicero placed in their 
midst, as a mark of honour,”’ Perrin’s translation, L.C.L. 

7 Homer, il. iv. 415. 

* Demosthenes, xxi. (Against Meidias) 524. Meidias had 
insulted Demosthenes in public when Demosthenes was 

choregus, officially appointed to bear the expense of a chorus. 

4 The thesmothetae were the six junior archons at Athens. 

Their chief duty was supervision of the courts of law. 
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envy, but the former brings true reputation, that 
which comes from goodwill; and by being seen 
sometimes at the official’s door, by greeting him 
first, and by putting him in the middle place® in 
walking a man adds lustre to the State without 
taking anything from himself. 

22. And it is also a service to the people some- 
times to endure the evil speech and anger of a man 
in office, repeating to oneself either the words of 
Diomedes : 


For unto him will acerue mighty glory, 


or the saying of Demosthenes,° that now he is not 
only Demosthenes, but also one of the thesmothetae,# 
or a choregus, or the wearer of a crown.’ We should, 
therefore, put off our requital to the right time ; 
for then either we shall attack him after his term of 
office is ended or in the delay our gain will be the 
cessation of anger. 

23. One should, however, always vie with every 
official in zeal, forethought for the common good, 
and wisdom ; if they are worthy men, by voluntarily 
suggesting and pointing out the things to be done 
and allowing them to make use of well-considered 
ideas and to be held in high esteem because they 
are benefactors of the community. But if there is 
in them any reluctance, delay, or ill-will as to putting 
such suggestions into effect, then a man ought to 
come forward of himself and address the people, and 
he should not neglect or slight the public interests 
on the ground that because someone else is in office 


* The stephanephori were officials whose duties varied in 
cerent cities. At Athens they were concerned with public 
estivals., 
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1 rod NaBidos Meziriacus: dyidos rob atdiSos or aytdos. 


* The author of the Anabdasis. But Plutarch may have 
written dyaiv adres. » Xenophon, Anab. iii. 1. 4. 

¢ The Boeotarchy was the chief office of the Boeotian con- 
federacy. Its term was one year. 
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it is not proper for him to meddle and mix in the 
administration of affairs. For the law always gives 
the first rank in the government to him who does 
what is right and recognizes what is advantageous. 
““Now there was,” says he,? ‘‘in the army a man 
named Xenophon, neither a general nor a captain,’’® 
but by perceiving what was needed and daring to do 
it he put himself in command and saved the Greeks. 
And of Philopoemen’s deeds the most brilliant is 
this, that when Nabis had taken Messené, and the 
general of the Achaeans was so cowardly that he 
would not go to the assistance of the place, he him- 
self with the most eager patriots set out and took 
the city without any decree of the council. Certainly 
it is well to make innovations, not for the sake of 
small or casual matters, but in cases of necessity, 
as Philopoemen did, or for glorious causes, as Epa- 
meinondas did when contrary to the law he added 
four months to the Boeotarchy,° in which time he 
invaded Laconia and carried out his measures at 
Messené ?; so that if any accusation or blame be 
brought against us on this account we may have 
necessity as our defence against the charge, or the 
greatness and glory of the action as a consolation for 
the risk. 

24. A saying of Jason, monarch of the Thessalians, 
is recorded, which he always used to repeat when- 
ever he was taking violent and annoying measures 
against individuals: “It is inevitable that those 
should act unjustly in small matters who wish to 
act justly in great matters.’ That is recognized 
at once as the saying of a despot ; but this is a more 


¢ These measures included the freeing of Messenia from 
Spartan domination and the founding of the citv of Messené. 
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1 $€ Sei Nauck; déov Bernardakis: $e. 





® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 918, no. 413. 
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statesmanlike precept: ‘“‘ Win the favour of the 
people by giving way in small things in order that 
in greater matters you may oppose them stubbornly 
and thus prevent them from committing errors.”’ 
For a man who is always very exact and strenuous 
about everything, not giving way or yielding at all, 
but always harsh and inexorable, gets the people 
into the habit of opposing him and being out of 
temper with him ; 


But he should let the sheet 
Run out a bit before the waves’ great force,* 


sometimes ‘by giving way and playing graciously 
with them himself, as at sacrifices, public games, 
and spectacles in the theatre, and sometimes by pre- 
tending not to see or hear their errors, just as we 
treat the errors of the young people in a family, 
in order that the force of his rebukes and outspoken 
criticism—like that of a medicine—may not become 
exhausted or stale, but may in matters of greater 
importance, retaining its full strength and its credit, 
take a stronger hold upon the people and sting 
them into obedience. Alexander, for example, when 
he heard that his sister had had intercourse with a 
handsome young man, did not burst into a rage, 
but merely remarked that she also ought to be 
allowed to get some enjoyment out of her royal 
station. In making such concessions he did not 
act rightly or in a manner worthy of himself; for 
the weakening of a throne and outrageous conduct 
should not be regarded as mere enjoyment. But to 
the people the statesman will, so far as is possible, 
permit no outrageous conduct towards the citizens, 
no confiscation of others’ property, nor distribution 
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® Plato, Republic, 552 c, v. 
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of public funds, but by persuasion, arguments, and 
threats he will oppose to the bitter end desires of 
that sort, by nourishing and increasing which Cleon 
and his partizans produced in the State, as Plato 
says, a swarm of drones with stings. But if the 
people, taking an ancestral festival or the worship 
of some god as a pretext, are bent upon some public 
spectacle or a slight distribution of funds, or a gift 
for the general good or some lavish show prompted 
by private ambition, for such purposes let them reap 
the benefit both of their generosity and of their 
prosperity. Why, among the public acts of Pericles 
and of Demetrius are many of that sort, and Cimon 
beautified the market-place by planting plane-trees 
and laying out walks. And Cato, seeing that the 
people was being greatly stirred up by Caesar in the 
affair of Catiline and was dangerously inclined towards 
a revolution, persuaded the senate to vote a dole to 
the poor, and the giving of this halted the disturb- 
ance and ended the uprising. For just as a physician, 
after drawing off a great deal of infected blood, 
supplies a little harmless nourishment, so the states- 
man, after doing away with something big which 
was discreditable or harmful, appeases the spirit of 
discontent and fault-finding by some slight and kindly 
act of favour. 

25. It is also expedient to divert the people’s 
interest to other useful things, as Demades did when 
he had the revenues of the State in his charge ; for 
when the people were eager to send out triremes to 
aid those who were in revolt against Alexander,® and 
were urging him to furnish funds, ‘ You have,” he 
said, ‘‘ funds available, for I have made preparations 


> In 330 B.c. King Agis of Sparta headed the revolt. 
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cokevacdpyy yap eis Tovs xoas, wo’ Exacrov 
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éoTw efdoat TOV ddvowtehaay, aAra bet Twos 
dpwoyemus Kays Kal mepiaywyhs, ola Kal 
819 Dwkiwy éypiro KeAcvopevos eis Bowwriav éuBareiv 
Tapa Kaipov' exjpvée yap ed0ds akodovbeiv ad’ 
nPys Tovs péxpe erav éEjKovra: Kal BopvBou trav 
mpeoButépav yevopLevov “rd Sewdv; ” elrrev" “ éyay 
yap 6 oTparnyos dySorjKovTa yeyovas érn ped 
bpaov Eoopar.’ ToUTw b7) TH TpdTm Kal mpeoBetas 
dtakomTéov akaipous, avyKkataeyorra qoAAovs TOV 
avemiTndelws exdvTwy, kal KaTaoKevas axpiorous, 
KeAevovta ovverodpeperv, Kal dikas Kal amrodnplas’ 
ampeTets,” agiobvta oauptapeivat Kal ovvamodn- 
petv. mpwrovs S€ tods ypadovtras Ta ToLatra 
B kal mapofvvovras édxew det kal trapadapPdveu- 
) yap dvadvdpevor tiv mpaéw adrol dradvew 
ddfovaw 7 peléEovor THv Svayep@v TapdvrTes. 
26. “Ozov pévro. péya Set te? mepavOjvar Kal 
xXpyoysov aydvos S€ 7oAAob Kat ozovdijs Sedpevor, 
evTav0a meip@ Tav didwy aipetabar tods Kpati- 


1 8ixkas xal daodnyias Nylander’s translation; daodnpias 
Coraes : : Sikas. 
5 azpereis| drepzeis Coraes. 
3 det 7. Bernardakis: Sei. 


The second day of the Anthesteria, a three-day festival 
in worship of Dionysus, held in early spring at Athens. 

’ Cf. Life of Phocion, chap. xxiv. 
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for the Pitcher Festival? so that each of you is to 
receive a half-mina, but if you had rather apply 
the funds to this other purpose, use your own money 
for the festival.”” And in this way, since they gave 
up the expedition in order not to lose the distribu- 
tion of money, he removed any ground of complaint 
on Alexander’s part against the people of Athens. 
For there are many unprofitable measures which 
the statesman cannot avert by direct means, but 
he must use some sort of roundabout and circuitous 
methods, such as Phocion employed when ordered 
at an inopportune time to invade Boeotia. He 
immediately issued a proclamation? calling all those 
from the age of military service up to sixty years to 
join the ranks, and when the older men made a 
violent protest, he said: ‘‘ What is there terrible 
about it? For I, your general, who am eighty years 
old, shall be with you.” So in this way we should 
prevent inopportune embassies by listing among the 
envoys many who are not qualified to go, and useless 
construction by calling for contributions, and im- 
proper lawsuits and missions abroad by ordering the 
parties to appear in court together and together to go 
abroad on the missions. And those who propose such 
measures and incite the people to adopt them should 
be the first to be haled into court and made to take 
the responsibility for putting them into effect; for so 
they will either draw back and appear to be them- 
selves nullifying the measure or they will stick to it 
and share its unpleasant features. 

26. When, however, something important and use- 
ful but requiring much conflict and serious effort is 
to be accomplished, then try to select from among 
your friends those who are most powerful, or from 
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(819) orous n TOV Kpariorwv Tods mpaoratous* Kora 
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dixns ouvepyov Kal mpeoBetas KOWWvor, av réyeuv 
pn duvaTos Hs, Tov pnroptkov, ws HeAoridas 
"Errapewovdav- Kav is amiBavos mpos opudtay T@ 
7An ber Kat dyndrds, os Kadtcxparidas, TOV edxap 
Kat Geparevtixdv: Kav aoberns Kai dvcepyos 70 
cua, Tov diAdtovov Kal pwpardov, ws Nuxias 
D Adpayov. ottw yap av jv 6 Unpudvns Gnrwros 
€xwv oKxeAn moAAa Kai yetpas Kal dpbadpous, «i 
TavTa pug poxa duke. — TOIs be modurexots 
efeore a) OWLATA. pide Xpnpwara. povov, aAAa Kal 
roxas Kal duvdpets Kal aperds, av dpovodary, ets 
pilav xpeiav ovvrifévras eddoKipety pGAdAov aAdov* 
Tept THY avTHY mpaEw: ody Womep ot “Apyovatrat 
Tov ‘HpaxAda KxataXirovres AvayKalovto d1a THs 
yuvarkwviTidos KaTaddpevo. Kal dappakevdpevot 

ow@lewv éavtovs Kal KAémTew TO VvaKos. 

1 yap av Wyttenbach: yap. 

2 paGArov dAdov] paAdov az’ dAdov Bernardakis; paddov 7 

xwpis ddAov Capps; dAdov am’ ddAov Kronenberg. 





2 Cf. Homer, Jl. x. 243. He chose Odysseus. 
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among the most powerful those who are easiest to 
get along with; for they are least likely to act 
against you and most likely to work with you, since 
they possess wisdom without contentiousness. And, 
moreover, you should know your own nature and 
choose for any purpose for which you are naturally 
less fitted than others, men who are more able rather 
than men like yourself, as Diomedes chose to go with 
him on the scouting expedition the man of prudence 
and passed over the men of courage.* For actions 
are thus more equally balanced, and contention does 
not arise among men whose ambitions proceed from 
different virtues and abilities. So, if you are not a 
good speaker, take an orator as your assistant in a 
lawsuit or your colleague in an embassy, as Pelopidas 
took Epameinondas ; and if, like Callicratidas, you 
are too lofty of speech and not persuasive in address- 
ing the masses, choose a man who is winning in his 
speech and conciliatory ; and if you are physically 
weak and incapable of hard work, choose a man 
who is fond of labour and strong, as Nicias chose 
Lamachus. For on this principle Geryon would have 
been enviable for having many legs, arms, and eyes, 
if he had directed them all by one mind. But states- 
men, by uniting for one purpose not only men’s 
persons and funds, but also their fortunes, abilities, 
and virtues, if they are in agreement, can gain 
greater reputation in connexion with the same action 
than by other means, not behaving like the Argonauts, 
who left Heracles behind and then were forced to 
work through the women’s quarters? and use magic 
and drugs to save themselves and steal the golden 
fleece. 


* This refers to Jason’s seduction of Medea. 
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Xpvoov pev eis era ra&v tepdv eiardvtes Ew 
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KaTHAwy 4 SavetoTav damdppupov, 


autos 3 atrovoogu Tpatréabat 


Tov amo Sqpootey Xpnparelopevov yovpevos ag’ 
tepa@v Kremrew, amo Tadwv, and dirwy, ex T™po- 
docias, amo evdopaprupias, odpBovrov amLoTOV 
elvat, duxaorny emiopKkov, apxovra Swpoddxoy, ovde- 
puds amA@s Kkabapov ddixias. S0ev od Set aodAAa 
mept TovTwy éyew. 

27. ‘H dé pirorinia, Kaimep ovoa coBapwrépa 
THS piroxepseias, ovK eAdrrovas EXE Kijpas ev 
moAuTeia’ Kal yap 70 ToApay avTh Tpoaeort paMov- 
eudderar yap ovK dpyats ovoe Tamewais aad’ eppor- 
pevais pdhora Kal veaviKais mpoaipécect, Kal To 
Tapa THY dxAwy pobiov moAAdKis ouveEaipov adTiy 
Kal auveEwbobv tois éemaivors dKatdoyerov motel 
Kal dvopetayetpiotov. wamep ody o TlAdrwr 
aKovotéov elvat Tots véoug EAeyev ex mraidwy edOus, 
Ws ovTe Tepiketa0at xpvacv avrois eEwlev odre Ke- 
KTHoOa Deus, oletov ev Th Poxa OUP pepyevov 
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reivovoay els Tas pUcEts adT@Y apEeTHV' OUTW Trapa- 


a Cf. Plato, Republic, 609 a. 
> Homer, Od. v. 350. 
© Plato, Republic, 416 5. 
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When entering some sanctuaries men leave their 
gold outside; but iron, one may say, they do not 
at all carry into any sanctuary. And since the 
orators’ platform is a sanctuary common to Zeus the 
Counsellor and the Protector of Cities, to Themis 
and to Justice, do you strip off all love of wealth 
and of money, as you would iron full of rust? and 
a disease of the soul, cast them straightway at the 
beginning into the market-place of hucksters and 
money-lenders, 


and turning your back depart from them,” 


believing that a man who makes money out of public 
funds is stealing from sanctuaries, from tombs, from 
his friends, through treason and by false testimony, 
that he is an untrustworthy adviser, a perjured judge, 
a venal magistrate, in brief not free from any kind 
of iniquity. And therefore there is no need of 
saying much about these evils. 

27. But ambition, although it is a more pre- 
tentious word than “‘ covetousness,’’ is no less per- 
nicious in the State ; for there is more daring in it ; 
since it is innate, not in slothful and abject spirits, 
but in the most vigorous and impetuous, and the 
surge which comes from the masses, raising it on 
the crest of the wave and sweeping it along by shouts 
of praise, often makes it unrestrained and unmanage- 
able. Therefore, just as Plato said® that young 
people should be told from childhood that it is not 
proper for them to wear gold on their persons or to 
possess it, since they have a gold of their own 
mingled in their souls,—a figurative reference, I 
believe, to the virtue derived by descent, which 
permeates their natures,—so let us moderate our 
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A 4 ~ ? A Ul > / A 4 
tots pi AaBotaw adroit xapw ddeidrew, tods dé 
a ‘ a > > ~ 
AaBovtas adrois® Kat Bapets elvat, otov émi pi0d@ 
~ @ 
C ras ypelas amattobytas. womep obv 6 TmapamAcv- 
cas thy Luptw clr avatpameis mept tov wopOuov 
/ 
obdev péya memoinkey ovdE cEuvor, OUTWS 6 TO 
an rv /, ‘ ‘ P) a, 1A A be 
Tapuetov purakdpevos Kat TO Onpoawwviov adovs dé 
TEept THY Tpocdpiav % TO mpvTaveiov, bYyA@ pev* 
f 
mpooentaiKkey axpwrynpiw Pantilerat 3° dpoiws. 
dpiatos pev obv 6 pndevos Sedpevos THV ToLodTwr 
3 \ , \ 4 wn ie > 4 ev 
dAdAa pevywv Kat Tapatrovpevos’ av 6° 4 wn padiov 
, A , 3 , ay , 
D Sypov twa xdpw dndcacba Kat dirdodpoovvnv 
“a > , 
TpOs TODTO PUEVTOS, WOTTEp OVK apyupiTyy obdE Swpi- 
“~ f 3 > ¢ 
THY ayava moAtetas aywrilopévois GAN’ tepov ws 
1 rynv, dual ripnua Hartman. 
2 gadmxrys Bernardakis: cadmyxris. 


3 airots Madvig: adrois. 


4 pev added by Reiske. 
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ambition, saying that we have in ourselves honour, 
a gold uncorrupted, undefiled, and unpolluted by 
envy and fault-finding, which increases along with 
reasoning and the contemplation of our acts and 
public measures. Therefore we have no need of 
honours painted, modelled, or cast in bronze, in 
which even that which is admired is really the work 
of another; for the person who receives praise is 
not the man for whom the “trumpeter” or the 
“‘doryphorus,”’ * for example, was made, but the man 
by whom it was made. Cato, Rome then beginning 
to be full of portrait statues, refused to let one be 
made of himself, saying, ‘I prefer to have people 
ask why there is not a statue of me rather than why 
there is one.’ Such honours do indeed arouse envy, 
and the people think that they are themselves under 
obligations to men who have not received them, but 
that those who have received them are oppressors of 
the people, as men who demand payment for their 
services. Therefore, just as a man who has sailed 
past the Syrtis and is then capsized at the channel 
has done nothing so very great or glorious, so the 
man who has watched over the treasury and the 
public revenue, but is then found wanting in the 
presidency or the prytany, is indeed dashed against 
a lofty promontory, but gets a ducking all the same. 
No, that man is the best who wants no such things 
and even avoids and refuses them when offered. 
But if it is not easy to reject some favour or some 
kindly sentiment of the people, when it is so in- 
clined, for men engaged in a political struggle for 
which the prize is not money or gifts, but which is 


* Two famous statues. The doryphorus (spear-bearer) 
was by Polycleitus. 
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E yap eTounaavTo avpBorov, ws EOuKe, XwpoovTes 
én Ty mpakwv. exet b€ Tt kai 9 Tod Ilirraxod 
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aAAra adpPorov tiv Tysnv, iva Kal Siapéevn moddv 
Xpovov, womep éxeivar diepewvav. Tav dé Anpn- 
tpiov Tod Dadnpéws tpiakooiwy avdpidvrwy ovdels 

F goyev idv odS€ mivov, adda mdvres ert Ca&vros 
mpoavnpebnoayv: Tovs 5é Anpdédou Katreyxwvevoayr eis 
apidas: Kal moAAal rovadra Tiysal merovOaaw od 
poxOnpia Tod AaBovros yedvov adAa Kal peyéBet Tob 
d06évros Suaxyepavbeiaa. 516 KdAAoTov Kai Be- 
Boadratov edréAcca TYs PvdAaKkTHptov, ai 5é preya- 

1 ris xehads] Ta axéAn ovvdrrovras TH Kepadf Bernardakis 
with no indication of ms. authority. 
2 dopeiy Wyttenbach and others: dépew. 


3 KoxAns Codex Basileensis: mémAtos. 

4 donv Wyttenbach: jr. 

2 The prizes at the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean games were crowns of wild olive, laurel, pine, and 
parsley respectively. 
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a truly sacred contest worthy of a crown,? a mere 
inscription suffices, a tablet, a decree, or a green 
branch such as Epimenides® received from the 
Acropolis after purifying the city. And Anaxagoras, 
giving up the honours which had been granted him, 
requested that on the day of his death the children 
be allowed to play and be free from their lessons. 
And to the seven Persians who killed the magi the 
privilege was granted that they and their descendants 
should wear their headdress tilted forward over the 
forehead ; for they made this, so it appears, their 
secret sign when they undertook their act. And 
there is something that indicates public spirit, too, 
about the honour received by Pittacus ; for, when 
he was told to take as much as he wished of the land 
which he had gained for the citizens, he took only as 
much as he could throw a javelin over. And the 
Roman Cocles received as much as he—and he was 
lame—could plough around in one day. For the 
honour should not be payment for the action, but a 
symbol, that it may last for a long time, as those just 
mentioned have lasted. But of all the three hun- 
dred statues of Demetrius of Phalerum not one 
acquired rust or dirt ; they were all destroyed while 
he was still living ; and those of Demades were 
melted down into chamber-pots. Things like that 
have happened to many honours, they having become 
offensive, not only because the recipient was worth- 
less, but also because the gift bestowed was too 
great. And therefore the best and surest way to 
ensure the duration of honours is to reduce their 


> Epimenides of Crete was called in by the Athenians, 
apparently not far from 500 8.c., to purify the city of a 
pestilence. 
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Rovro: vuvi dé tavras pev Kamv@ KodAdlovow, 
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Ths Uvys TO pépos, @ mLaTevopev, dAdorpov €oTw. 
1 F Ogurs od Meziriacus: # O€uus. 


* Mullach, Prag. Phil. Graee. i. p. 3, 112. 
> Quoted ‘with slightly different wording by Plutarch, 
Movralia, 1113 8. 
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cost but those which are great and top-heavy and 
weighty are, like ill-proportioned statues, quickly 
overturned. 

28. And I now give the name “ honours ”’ to those 
which the multitude, to quote Empedocles,? 


Do not call as is right; and I, too, myself follow custom.® 


For the statesman will not despise the true honour 
and favour founded upon the goodwill and disposi- 
tion of those who remember his actions, nor will he 
disdain reputation and avoid “ pleasing his neigh- 
bours,’’ as Democritus © demanded. For not even the 
greeting of dogs nor the ‘affection of horses is to be 
spurned by huntsmen and horse-trainers, but it is 
both advantageous and pleasant to instil into animals 
which are brought up with us and live with us such a 
disposition towards us as was exhibited by the dog of 
Lysimachus and as the poet tells us that Achilles’ 
horses felt towards Patroclus.¢ And I believe even 
bees would come off better if they would only wel- 
come and placate their keepers and attendants in- 
stead of stinging them and making them angry. But 
as it is, people punish bees with smoke and lead 
unruly horses and runaway dogs by force of bits and 
dog-collars ; but nothing makes a man willingly tract- 
able and gentle to another man except trust in his 
goodwill and belief in his nobility and justice. And 
therefore Demosthenes is right ¢ in declaring that the 
greatest safeguard States possess against tyrants is 
distrust ; for that part of the soul with which we 
trust is most easily taken captive. Therefore just as 


¢ Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. i. p. 355. 
¢ Homer, JI. xix. 404 ff.; Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi. 25. 
* Demosthenes, vi. (second Philippic) 24. 
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éravicotoa Tov ayevvh Tois evmarpidats Kai TOY 
mévnra Tois mAovaiots Kal TOV idiwTnY Tots apyovat: 
D xat GAws, orav adAjfeaa Kal aper) mpooyéervntat, 
fhopov €or. mvetpa Kai BéBarov émi thy moXtreiav. 
oKoTrer S€ THV evayriay Karapavbdvev didbeow év 
Tots Tapadetypact. TOUS pLev yap Avovuciou maidas 
Kal THY yvvaika KaramTopvevaavres of mept Thy 
*IraAlav dveidov, cira KavoavrTes Ta. owpara THY 
réppav KaréoTeipav éx mAoiov Kata THs Oadarrys. 





* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 919, no. 414. From an 
unknown play. 

» Archytas of Tarentum was a statesman, Pythagorean 
philosopher, and mathematician. He was seven times 
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Cassandra’s prophetic power was useless to the 
citizens because she was held in no esteem, ‘“‘ For 
God,” she says, 
‘““has made me prophesy in vain, 

And those who suffer or have suffered woes 

Have called me‘ wise’; but ere they suffer, ‘ mad,’ ” ¢ 
so the trust which the citizens reposed in Archytas?® 
and their goodwill towards Battus ° was, on account 
of their reputation, of great advantage to those who 
made use of them. The first and most important 
advantage inherent in the reputation of statesmen is 
this : the trust in them which affords them an entrance 
into public affairs ; and the second is that the good- 
will of the multitude is a weapon of defence for the 
good against the slanderous and wicked, 


as when a mother 
Wards off a fly from her child when he lieth asleep in 
sweet slumber,? 


keeping off envy and in the matter of power making 
the low-born equal to the nobles, the poor to the 
rich, and the private citizen to the office-holders ; 
and in short, when truth and virtue are added to it, 
such goodwill is a steady fair wind wafting a man into 
political office. Now consider the contrary disposition 
and learn of it by examples. For the men of Italy 
violated the daughters and the wife of Dionysius,¢ 
killed them, and then burned their bodies and scat- 
tered the ashes from a boat over the sea. But when 
general and never defeated. He lived in the fourth century 
B.c. and was a friend of Plato. 

¢ Probably Battus III. of Cyrene is meant, under whom 
the constitution of the city was reformed about the middle 
of the sixth century s.c. 4 Homer, /1. iv. 130. 


* Dionysius II. of Syracuse; ef. Life of Timoleon, chap. 
xiii., and Aelian, Var. Hist. vi. 12. 
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Mevavdpou b€ TiVOS év Bdrpors CTT LELK@OS Bact 


E Aedoavros elt’ dmofavevros emt orpatomeédou, THY 


bev GdAny éemovjoavto Kndelav Kata T6 Kowwov ai 
Toews, Tept Sé Ta&V Aeubdvwv abrod KaTaoTavTes 
els ay@va ports auvéBncav, ware veysdpevor épos 
toov ths tédpas dmeADeiv, Kai yevéoBar pvnyeta 
Tapa mde Tob avépos. abOis 8 ’Axpayavrivo. pev 
dmadayévres Dardpidos eynpicavro pndeva popetv 
ipeartov yAadiuvov: of yap vmnpétar Tod Tupavvov 
yAaukivors éxypa@vtTo tmepildpact. Wépoae 8’, dre 


\ S “A “a ~ ~ ~ 
F ypuzos Hv 6 Képos, étt Kal viv épio. tev ypuTdv 


822 


kat KadXiorouvs baoAapBavovow. 

29. Otitws amdvrwy épwtwv loxyupdtatos apa 
Kat Qevdtards éorw 6 mdAeot Kal SiHpois mpos Eva 
du’ dperyy eyyryvdpevos: at 8 amd Oedtpwv H ve- 
Loew } povopdywy pevdwmvupor Tywal Kal yevdo- 
fedptupes éraipixais é€oikac. Kodakelas, oyAwy 
> \ ~ , 4 4 , 
det TH dtddv74 Kat xaprloperep TpooperduavTww, 
edryypepov tiva Kal aBéBarov ddfav. ef pev odv o 
mp@tos* elmwv katadvOjvar SHuov b76 Tob mpwTov 
Sexdoavtos auveidev, Ste THY iaydy amoBddAovow 
of moAdot Tod AapBavew ArToves yevdopevor Set 
d€ Kai Tods Sexdlovras olecbar Katadvew éavTots, 
étav dvadwpdTwv peydAwy wvovpevor THY So€av 
ioxupods tror@or Kal Opaceis tovs moAXovs, ws 
peéeya Te Kal Sodvar Kat ddeAdabar Kupious dvTas. 

30. O8 pv dua rodto puxpodoynréov ev Tots 
vevopopevos diAoTynpacr, TOY TpaypaTwv ev- 


1 adOis 8 Bernardakis: ads. 
® apdzros] spHaTws Duebner. 
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a certain man named Menander, who had been a 
good king of the Bactrians, died in camp, the cities 
celebrated his funeral as usual in other respects, but 
in respect to his remains they put forth rival claims 
and only with difficulty came to terms, agreeing that 
they should divide the ashes equally and go away 
and should erect monuments to him in all their cities. 
But, on the other hand, the Agrigentines, when they 
had got rid of Phalaris, decreed that no one should 
wear a grey cloak ; for the tyrant’s servants had worn 
grey garments. But the Persians, because Cyrus 
was hook-nosed, even to this day love hook-nosed 
men and consider them the most handsome. 

29. So of all kinds of love that which is engendered 
in states and peoples for an individual because of his 
virtue is at once the strongest and the most divine ; 
but those falsely named and falsely attested honours 
which are derived from giving theatrical perform- 
ances, making distributions of money, or offering 
gladiatorial shows, are like harlots’ flatteries, since 
the masses always smile upon him who gives to them 
and does them favours, granting him an ephemeral 
and uncertain reputation. And so he who first said 
that the people was ruined by the first man who 
bought its favour was well aware that the multitude 
loses its strength when it succumbs to bribe-taking ; 
but those also who give such bribes should bear in 
mind that they are destroying themselves when they 
purchase reputation by great expenditures, thus 
making the multitude strong and bold in the thought 
that they have power to give and take away some- 
thing important. 

30. We ought not, however, on this account to be 
niggardly as to the customary public contributions, 
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(822) wopiav mapeydvTwy: ws padAdov of modAdol pi) 
peTadiddvTa THV tdiwy mAovo.ov 7 mévnTa TeV 
Snpociayv KAémrovra &’ exPous Exovew, drepoiav 
TobTo Kal mepippovnow adrav' exeivo 8 avayKnv 

B jyovpevor. yryvéodwoay odv ai petaddcers mp@Tov 
fev avTl pndevos: ovTw yap exmAjTTovet Kal yel- 
podvrar paAdAov tovs AapPavovtas: Ererta adv Kaip@ 
mpogpacw aoretav Kal KaAny ExovTt, weTa TYLHs Heod 
mdvras ayovoys mpos evodBevav: éyyiyverar yap 
a a ~ > A ? A é ~ A 
da Tots moAAots taxupa SiaGeots Kat dd€a Tob TO 

> ‘ 

Sayoviov elvat péya Kal cepvov, oTav, ovs adTol 

TyL@ot Kai peyddAous vopilovow, ottws adperddas 

Kal mpo0vpws mept to Oeiov dp@or dtAotipov- 

pévous. worep odv 6 IAdtwv adetAe THY Tat- 
A 

C Sevopévwr véwy Thy appoviav tiv Avédvoy Kat THY 
laoti, THY pev TO Opynvades Kal diromevOes Hpadv 
eyeipovoav tis Yuyjs, THY 5é 70 mpos HSovas OAL- 
obypov Kal daxdAacrov av€ovaav: ov7w ad TaV 

“~ ~ A 
firoTyudy oat TO Povixov Kat Onpiddes m TO 
/ . 3 la > / ‘ / 
Bawpoddyov Kat axdAaorov épebilovar Kai tpédovor, 
1A A 3 fr ~ 5A 3 be / “A 
pddwora pev e€ddAavve THs moAews, ef S€é pj, pebye 
Kal dtapdyou Tois woAXois airoupévois Ta ToLadTa 
fedpata: ypyotas 5é Kal owdpovas ae Trovod THY 
dvadwpatwy vrobléces, TO Kaddv ] TO avayKatov 
éyovoas tédos TO yodv 7d0 Kal Kéxaptopévov 
dvev BrAGBns Kal UBpews mpocovons. 
” > > 4 = > Fs 7 \ t 
D 31. “Av & 4 7a Tis ovoias péTpia Kal KévTpm 


1 aira@v Bernardakis: atrav. 





® Plato, Republic, 398 5. 
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if we are in prosperous circumstances; since the 
masses are more hostile to a rich man who does not 
give them a share of his private possessions than to 
a poor man who steals from the public funds, for 
they think the former’s conduct is due to arrogance 
and contempt of them, but the latter’s to necessity. 
First, then, let the gifts be made without bargain- 
ing for anything ; for so they surprise and overcome 
the recipients more completely ; and secondly they 
should be given on some occasion which offers a good 
and excellent pretext, one which is connected with 
the worship of a god and leads the people to piety ; 
for at the same time there springs up in the minds of 
the masses a strong disposition to believe that the 
deity is great and majestic, when they see the men 
whom they themselves honour and regard as great 
so liberally and zealously vying with each other in 
honouring the divinity. Therefore, just as Plato 
withheld the Lydian and the Ionian musical modes 
from the education of the young, because the one 
arouses that part of the soul which is inclined towards 
mourning and grief and the other strengthens that 
part which readily slips into pleasures and grows 
wanton, so you must, if possible, remove from the 
State all those free exhibitions which excite and 
nourish the murderous and brutal or the scurrilous 
and licentious spirit, or if you cannot do that, avoid 
them and oppose the multitude when they demand 
them. But always make the objects of your ex- 
penditures useful and moderate, having as their 
purpose either what is good or what is necessary, 
or at any rate what is pleasant and agreeable without 
anything harmful or outrageous in it. 

31. But if your property is moderate and in re- 
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(822) kat SiaorHpare Tepiypapopeva mpos THY xpetav, 
our’ dyevves: ouTE Tarmewvov ovdev €oTt Teviay bpo- 
Aoyoivra Tats TOV exovTwv efioracbar pidoTisiats, 
Kal pn) Saverlouevov olKT pov dja Kad KkatayeAaorov 
elvat epi Tas AerTovpyias: od} yap AavOdvovaw 
eLaabevoivres 7) diros évoydobvtes 7 Owmedtovres 
Savevotds, wate pu SdEav adrots pnd’ iaydv aAAA. 
LaAAov aicxdvnv Kal Katadpovycw ano THv ToLov- 

E twv dvahapdrov dmdpyetv. 810 XpHorpov del mpos 
Ta. Tovabra pepvijobac tot Aapdayouv Kai tot Ow- 
Kiwvos' oUTos jeéev yap, afvobvrwy avrov ev Ovaia 
tav ’AOnvaiwy émSoivar Kal Kporovvtwv TroAXdeKts 
‘aicyvvoiuny dav” elrev “‘ dyiv pev émdidods 
Kadducdet 8€ tovt@ px amodibovs,” deiEas Tov 
Savecaotyv. Adpayos 0° ev Tots THs oTparnyias del 
mpoceypadev amoAoyicpois apytpiov eis Kpy7t- 
das atT® Kat tudriov: “Epywr 5é€ Occcadroi 
devyovte THY apyyv sb7d Tevias endicavTo 
Adyuvov olvov Kata piva Siddvar Kal pédinvov 
additwv ad’ éxdorns tetpddos. ovTws ovr’ d- 

F yevvés éore meviav oporoyeiv, OUTE Acizovrat Tpos 
Svvapuy € év méAeou THY eoruyrewy Kal _xopnyouvrey 
of mévyntes, Gv Tmappyotay an’ aperiis Kal mlorw, 
éywor. Set 63) padvora Kpareiv éavt@v év tots 
rowovTols Kal pyr els media KaTaBaivew melov 





* Lamachus was an Athenian general who was killed in 
the battle at the Anapus near Syracuse in 414 B.c. 

» Phocion was a famous Athenian general in the fourth 
century z.c. He was elected general forty-five times. He 
was virtual ruler of Athens when Antipater was in power, 
but in 318 n.c. was tried and executed by the Athenians, 
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lation to your needs strictly circumscribed “as by 
centre and radius,” it is neither ignoble nor humiliat- 
ing at all to confess your poverty and to withdraw 
from among those who have the means for public ex- 
penditures, instead of borrowing money and making 
yourself at once a pitiful and a ridiculous object in 
the matter of your public contributions ; for men 
are plainly seen to lack resources when they keep 
annoying their friends or truckling to money-lenders ; 
so that it is not reputation or power, but rather 
shame and contempt, which they acquire by such 
expenditures. And therefore it is always desirable 
in connexion with such things to remember La- 
machus* and Phocion®; for the latter, when the 
Athenians at a sacrifice called upon him to contribute 
and repeatedly raised a clamour, said, ‘‘ I should be 
ashamed if I gave you a contribution and did not 
pay Callicles here what I owe him,” pointing to his 
money-lender. And Lamachus always, when he was 
general, entered in his accounts money for shoes and 
a cloak for himself. And when Hermon tried to 
avoid office on the plea of poverty, the Thessalians 
voted to give him a flask¢ of wine monthly and a 
measure? of meal every four days. So it is not 
ignoble to confess poverty, and poor men, if by 
reason of their virtue they enjoy freedom of speech 
and public confidence, have no less influence in their 
cities than those who give public entertainments and 
exhibitions. The statesman must, then, do his best 
to control himself in such matters and not go down 
Soon after that a public burial and a statue were decreed for 
ee The story told here is found also in the Moralia, 
p. 533 a. 


© About six pints. 
4 About a bushel and a half. 
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e ~ , 73 > 4 , ‘ / 
tmmetor paxovpevov pyr’ eat orddva, Kal Oupéhas 
Kat tpavélas mévyta mAovoiots daep Sdgys Kal 
duvaoreias Suaywrelouevov: aan’ ae’ dperiis Kal 
povijparos det peta Adyou Teipwpevois dyew THY 

, ec b] ; A] A ‘ A A > A ‘ 
70Awv, ofs od pdvov TO KaAdv Kal TO cEpvoV GAAd Kal 
TO Keyaptopevov Kal aywyov éveote “ Kpoucetwv 
e > 
aipercitepov oTaTnpwV. od yap adlddns odd 
emax Ons 6 xpnoros odd’ «atféxacréds éoTw 6 
cwHdpwv dvynp Kat 


” > > ~ 4 
ateixer ToAiras dup Exwv ideiy mKpdv, 


aAXa mp@rov pev etpooryyopos Kal Kowos @v 
meAdoat Kat mpoceAeiv azracw, oikiay Te Tapéywv 
akXrevorov ws Ayséva Pv€yov det tots ypyCovor, 
Kal TO KyndenovKoy Kal diddvOpwarov od ypetats 
obde mpageor j.ovov a.AAG, Kal T@ ovvadyetv mraiovat 
Kal KatopOovot ovyyaipew emBeucvipevos® ovdaph 
dé Aummpos ove” evox Ay oixeTav mAnGer mepi Aov- 
Tpov 7 catahypec Tommy ev Oedrpots ovde toils 
eis Tpudny Kal 7oAvTéAevav emipOdvois Tapdonpos*: 

GAN toos Kal opadds éoOfre Kat dairy Kal tpodats 
maidwy Kai Geparreta yuvatkds, olov ouodnpety Kal 
ovvavOpwretvy tots moddots BovAdpevos. ézeura 
otpBovrov edvouy Kal ovvizyopov apuc8ov Kal d- 
adraKrTyy evpevh pos yuvatkas avdpav Kal dihwy 
mpos GAAhAovs Tapéxwv éavTov, od piKpov Huepas 


* mapdonpos] Reiske suggests Tapaonpors, Bernardakis 
rapacjpwr, Hartman ézi¢fovos émonpors. 


* Cf. Pollux, iii. 87, ix. 84, but, as Bernardakis suggests, 
Plutarch may have added the word for “ more desirable,” 
in which case there is here no real quotation. 
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into the plain on foot to fight with cavalry; if he 
is poor, he must not produce foot-races, theatrical 
shows, and banquets in competition with the rich for 
reputation and power, but he should vie with those 
who try always to lead the State on the strength of 
virtue and wisdom, combined with reason, for in such 
are found not only nobility and dignity but also the 
power to win and attract the people, a thing ‘ more 
desirable than gold coins of Croesus.’”’* For the 
good man is neither presumptuous nor offensive, 
and the prudent man is not over-blunt in speech, 
nor does he 


Walk with a mien his townsmen bitter find,® 


but in the first place he is affable and generally ac- 
cessible and approachable for all, keeping his house 
always unlocked as a harbour of refuge for those in 
need, and showing his solicitude and friendliness, not 
only by acts of service, but also by sharing the griefs 
of those who fail and the joys of those who succeed ; 
and he is in no way disagreeable or offensive by 
reason of the number of the servants who attend him 
at the bath or by appropriating seats at the theatre, 
nor is he conspicuous for invidious exhibitions of 
luxury and extravagance ; but he is on an equal 
level with others in his clothing and daily life, in 
the bringing up of his children and as regards the 
servants who wait upon his wife, as one who wishes 
to live like the masses and be friendly with them. 
And, moreover, he shows himself a kindly counsellor, 
an advocate who accepts no fee, and a kind-hearted 
conciliator when husbands are at variance with their 
wives or friends with one another. He spends no 


» Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 919, no. 415. 
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(823) pépos emi Tod Brparos i) Tou Aoyetou moAureud- 
pevos, elt” 46 TavTa Tov GAXov Biov 


CQ eAxwv ef’ adrov' adore Kaiklas védy 


Tas xpeias Kat Tas olKovopias mavTax bev: aaa 
Onproavevooy ael Tats ppovriar, Kal THp moNreiav 
Biov Kal mpagw ovK doxohav o womep ot moNAot Kau 
etroupytav Tyovpevos, maou Tovrous Kal Tots 
TovovTois EemiaTpeder Kal mpoadyerat Tovs TOAAOUs, 
vo0a xat Kipdnra 7a Tov dAAwy Owredpara Kal 
dededopara ™pos THY rovTou Kndenoviay Kal 
gpovnow 6 op@vras. ot pev yap Anpntpiov Kddaxes 
ovK ngtovv Baotreis tovs dAdAous Tpooayopevew, 
dda TOV Lev LeAevicov eXehavrapyny Tov dé Av- 
D oipayov yalopvaaka Tov O€ ITroAeuatov vavapyov 
é€xadour, TOV oi ‘Ayaboxiéa vnoudpyny™ ot oe 
moAdoi, Kav ev apyh tov ayabov Kat dpdovysov 
dmoppifwouw, Borepov katapavOdvovres Thy ddy}- 
Gevav adtod Kat To 00s tobrov jyodvrat [Lovov 
moNuruxov Kal SnporuKoy Kal dpxovra, tov 8° aw 
TOV [ev xopnyov Tov 0° éoridropa Tov o€ yupvact- 
apxov Kal vopilovor Kal kadodow. €l6” dorep ev 
Tots avpmocios, Kaddiov datavavros 7) °AX«t- 
Buddov, LwKparns axoverat Kal mpds LwKparnv 
E mavres amoPAémovow, ovtws év tats byratvovcais 
moAeouw ‘Topqvias prev éemdidwor Kal deurviler 
aes Kal xopnyet Nucjparos, "Erapewwesvdas dé 
"Aptatetons Kat Avoavdpos Kai apxovot Kal 


1 atrov Meziriacus: éavrov. 


® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 853, no. 75; Kock, Com, 
Att. Frag. iii. p. 612, no, 1229. Plutarch, Moralia, 88 ¥, 
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small part of the day engaged in the public business 
on the orators’ platform of the senate or the as- 
sembly, and thenceforth all the rest of his life he 


Draws to himself as north-east wind draws clouds ¢ 


services and commissions from every quarter. But 
since he is always devoting his thoughts to the public 
weal and regards public office as his life and his 
work, not, like most people, as an interruption to 
leisure and a compulsory expense,—by all these and 
similar qualities he turns and attracts the people 
towards himself, for they see that the flatteries and 
enticements of others are spurious and counterfeit 
when compared with his care and forethought. 
The flatterers of Demetrius would not address the 
other monarchs as kings, but called Seleucus “‘ Ruler 
of Elephants’ and Lysimachus “ Guardian of the 
Treasure’ and Ptolemy “Admiral of the Fleet” 
and Agathocles “‘ Lord of the Isles’’; but the 
multitude, even if at first they reject the good and 
wise man, afterwards, when they have become ac- 
quainted with his truthfulness and his character, 
consider him alone a statesmanlike. public-spirited 
man and a ruler, whereas they consider and call the 
others, one a provider of choruses, one a giver of 
banquets, and one a director of athletics. Then, 
just as at banquets, though Callias or Alcibiades 
pay the bill, it is Socrates to whom they listen, 
and Socrates on whom all eyes are turned, so in 
States in which the conditions are sound Ismenias 
makes contributions, Lichas gives dinners, and 
Niceratus provides choruses, but it is Epameinondas, 
Aristeides, and Lysander who are the rulers, public 
uses the same simile, and this line is quoted as a proverb by 
Aristotle, Meteor. 364 b 13. 
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A , ‘ “a ‘ a 4 , 
moAvrevovTat Kat orparyyotot. mpos a xpi Bré- 
A ~ onl 
TovTa pn Tamewodo8a pnd’ éexmemARyOar THY ex 
va 4 > / 
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, a wv / 
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> ~ s a“ aA rand 
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¢ ~ v 
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e io 
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r a s tA lo) ~ / \ 
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/ > , Mv ¢ A wv ¢ , 
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/ AY A Mv lot / > / A 
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/ ‘ 
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ti Tabu éexeivos 6 avhp éypaysev atiov elvar Tov 
, 
ev ordoe mdAews pnderépois mpoobeuevov. ove 
~ , “~ > Qu 
yap owpart vooobdvre yiyyerar peTaBorfs apyy mpos 
A , A ry ‘ 
TO bytaivery amd THV ovvvocovvTwy pepdv, GAN 
a 4 a 
OTav % Tapa Tots eppwpyévois icxvoaca Kpdors. 
éxoTHon TO mapa dvow: év Te Siw oracidcarte 
4 P) ‘ > 5A £Q / SAAG , 
py Sev pnd’ 6A€Bpiov ordow adda mavoopevny 
A a“ > a 
mote Set TO amrabes Kal TO Bytatvov eyKeKpdobar 
Cal 3 Cal ‘ 
moAD Kal mapapévey Kal ouvotKeiv' émippel yap 
ei a A 4 ‘ UU 
TovUTW TO olkelov ek TOV owdpovodyTwy Kai Siler 
fod > a 
Sua Tod vevoonkdtos: al dé 8’ GAwy avarapaxbetoat 
al nN , > 
mores Kopidy SvepOdpynoav, av py Twos avayKns 
an ‘ ~ , 
éEwlev tvyodca. Kal KoAdoews bao Kakdv Bia 
> > / 
acwhpovyowow. od piv avaisOnrov odd’ avadynrov 
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men, and generals. So, observing these things, we 
must not be humiliated or overwhelmed by the 
reputation with the masses gained from theatres, 
kitchens, and assembly-halls, remembering that it 
lasts but a short time and ends the minute the 
gladiatorial and dramatic shows are over, since 
there is nothing honourable or dignified in it. 

32. Now those who are skilled in tending and 
keeping bees think that the hive which hums loudest 
and is most full of noise is thriving and in good con- 
dition ; but he to whom God has given the care of 
the rational and political swarm will judge of its 
happiness chiefly by the quietness and tranquillity 
of the people ; he will accept and imitate to the best 
of his ability the other precepts of Solon, but will 
wonder in great perplexity why that great man 
prescribed that in case of factional disorder whoever 
joined neither faction should be deprived of civic 
rights. For in a body afflicted with disease the 
beginning of a change to health does not come from 
the diseased parts, but it comes when the condition 
in the healthy parts gains strength and drives out 
that which is contrary to nature ; and in a people 
afflicted with faction, if it is not dangerous and de- 
structive but is destined to cease sometime, there 
must be a strong, permanent, and permeating ad- 
mixture of sanity and soundness ; for to this element 
there flows from the men of understanding that which 
is akin to it, and then it permeates the part which is 
diseased ; but States which have fallen into complete 
disorder are utterly ruined unless they meet with 
some external necessity and chastisement and 
are thus forcibly compelled by their misfortunes to 
be reasonable. Yet certainly it is not fitting in time 
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(824) ev ordce Kxabfobar mpoojke tHv epi adrov 
atapafiay buvotvra Kal tov dampdypova Kai 
fakaptov Biov, év érépois emitepmopevov ayvw- 
povotow: aAX évraiOa Set paddtora tov Onpa- 
pevous Kdbopvov brodovpevov apdorépors dpirciv 
Kat pndetépors mpooribecOar- Sdfers yap odyl 7H 
pn ovvadcKety aAAdtpios GAAG 7H Bonfeiv Kowvds 
elvar TavTwv Kal TO pt) ovvatvyeiv ody Ler 
Pbdvov, dv méor gaivn ovvadydv cpoiws. Kpa- 

Crictov b€ mpovoety dmws pydémote oractalwot, 
Kal TodTo THs modtiKHS Womep TéxVNS péyLoTOV 
nyetoba Kal KdAAoToOv. dpa yap Omi TOY peyi- 
orwy ayabdv rats médcow, elpivns édevbepias 
eveTnptas evdavdpias Opovoias, mpos pev eipyvnv 
ovdev ot Shot THY ToAuTiKaY ev ye TH TapodvTt 
xXpovw dSéovra wédevye yap &€ Hudv Kal Hdaviorat 
mas pev “EAAnv was 5é€ BapBapos wdAepos: éAev- 
Gepias 8 dcov ot Kpatoivres vépovot Tots Sxpors 
péreote Kal TO mAdov lows odK dpetvov: eddopiav 
de yas apOovory edpevA te KpGow wpav Kal TikTew 

D yuvatkas ‘‘ dovxota tTéxva yovedor”’ Kat? owrnpiav 
Tots yervapevots EvyOpEVos 6 ye CWHPwY aiTHGETAL 
mapa Yedv trois éavtod roXiTats. 

1 «at added by Reiske. 


¢ This refers to the doctrine held by the Epicurean and 
Sceptic Schools of philosophy that the perfect state is that of 
complete tranquillity. 

> Theramenes was prominent in the oligarchy at Athens 
in 411 B.c., but later turned against his former associates. 
In 404 B.c. he was elected one of the ‘ Thirty Tyrants,” but 
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of disorder to sit without feeling or grief, singing 
the praises of your own impassiveness and of the in- 
active and blessed life,* and rejoicing in the follies 
of others ; on the contrary, at such times you should 
by all means put on the buskin of Theramenes,® 
conversing with both parties and joining neither ; for 
you will appear to be, not an outsider by not joining 
in wrongdoing, but a common partisan of all by 
coming to their aid; and your not sharing in their 
misfortunes will not arouse envy, if it is plain that 
you sympathize with all alike. But the best thing is 
to see to it in advance that factional discord shall never 
arise among them and to regard this as the greatest 
and noblest function of what may be called the art 
of statesmanship. For observe that of the greatest 
blessings which States can enjoy,—peace, liberty, 
plenty, abundance of men, and concord,—so far 
as peace is concerned the peoples have no need of 
statesmanship at present ; for all war, both Greek 
and foreign,° has been banished from among us 
and has disappeared; and of liberty the peoples 
have as great a share as our rulers grant them, and 
perhaps more would not be better for them; but 
bounteous productiveness of the soil, kindly temper- 
ing of the seasons, that wives may bear “ children 
like to their sires,’ ¢ and that the offspring may live 
in safety—these things the wise man will ask the 
gods in his prayers to grant his fellow-citizens. 


tried to restrain his colleagues and was put to death by them. 
He was nicknamed Cothurnus because the buskin could be 
worn on either foot, as he was a member of each party in 
turn (cf. “turncoat ’’). Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
28. 5, praises him as a patriot. 

© For the phrase ¢f. Thucydides, ii. 36-4. 

4 Hesiod, Works and Days, 233. 
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Aetrrerae 57) 7B TolTiK® pdvov ex THV to0- 
KEelpLeveny epyov, 6 pndevos edarrov ear TOV 
dyabav, Opovotay eEp.trovetv Kal dtAiav del tots 
ouvotkotow, epidas de Kai Suyodpoctvas Kat 
dvopévetay e€aipety dmacav, wonep ev dilwy 
Siadhopats, TO padAov oidpevoy adiKeiobar pépos 
eLopirotvra mpdoTepov Kal ovvadiKeio0a Soxotvra 
Kal ovvayavaktety, €(0” ovTws emtxyepodvTa mpai- 
ve kal diddoxew ore tv Bidleobar Kal viKadv 
eptlovrwy ot Tapevres® ovK emveckeia Kal 70ee 
piovov adda Kal Ppornpare kal peyeBer uyas 
dtad€povat, Kal puKpov Udrépevor vux@ow év Tots 
KaAAlorots Kal peytotous: émetta Kal Kal” éva Kal 
kow) Sidoxovru kal dpdlovra thy Tay ‘EAAnviKay 
mpaypatwy daobéveaav, is ev azodatoa® dyed" 
€ott Tots ed dpovotor, pel? jouxtas Kal opovoias 
KaTapiavac, pn dev ev péow THis TUXT|S dOAov 
drroAchourvias. tis yap yepovia., tis d6£a Tots 
TeEpyevopevots ; Troia Svvapis, 7 qv puKpov avOuratou 
duataypa KaréAvoev 7 peréoTnaev cis GAAov, oddev 
ovo’ av mapapévyn omovdns afvov Exovoav; ézrel dé, 
woTrep eumpynopos od moAAdKis ék ToTmwY lepav 
apxyeTa Kal Sypooiwy, aAAa AdxVvos tes ev oikia 
Tmapapedn Beis q oupderos Suaxaets dvijKe fddya 
moAny Kal Sypociay Plopay a dmepyacapevny, ovTWS 
ovK del oTdaww moAEews al mept TH Kowd prroverictat 
dtakdovowy, GAA TOAAGKLS EK TPAy_LaTWY Kal TpoC- 
Kpovpdtwv idiwy eis Snudaov ai dvadopai mpo- 
eWetoa! ouverapag av amacav THv mdAw: oddevds 


2 épywv] € épyov Coraes. 
Tapevres Xylander: mapovres. Bernardakis prefers 
maptévres. 3 & dmodatoat Madvig: éevaroAaboa, 
4 duewov}] udvov Kronenberg. 
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There remains, then, for the statesman, of those 
activities which fall within his province, only this— 
and it is the equal of any of the other blessings :— 
always to instil concord and friendship in those who 
dwell together with him and to remove strifes, dis- 
cords, and all enmity. He will talk, as in the case 
of quarrels among friends, first with the persons 
who think they are the more aggrieved, and will 
appear to share their feeling of wrong and anger, 
then he will try in this way to mollify them and teach 
them that those who let wrongs go unheeded are 
superior to those who are quarrelsome and try to 
compel and overcome others, not only in reasonable- 
ness and character, but also in wisdom and greatness 
of spirit, and that by yielding in a small thing they 
gain their point in the best and most important 
matters. Then he will instruct his people both 
individually and collectively and will call attention 
to the weak condition of Greek affairs, in which it is 
best for wise men to accept one advantage—a life 
of harmony and quiet—since fortune has left us no 
prize open for competition. For what dominion, 
what glory is there for those who are victorious? 
What sort of power is it which a small edict of a 
proconsul may annul or transfer to another man and 
which, even if it last, has nothing in it seriously worth 
while? But just as a conflagration does not often 
begin in sacred or public places, but some lamp left 
neglected in a house or some burnt rubbish causes 
a great flame and works public destruction, so dis- 
order in a State is not always kindled by contentions 
about public matters, but frequently differences 
arising from private affairs and offences pass thence 
into public life and throw the whole State into con- 
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(825) Arrov 7H modwriKG mpooyjKe tabr’ idobar Kat 
A ? ¢ A A 3° 5A N 
mpokaraAapBavew, ows Ta pev oO AWS EoTaL 
A Py QA ? é X 3 b) Xr , , Q 
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9903 oe ~~ tA > >) 9 3 ~ ray 
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é Mv , é QA A 
peydAwy aitia Kabiorarat mapopbévTa Kal p41) 
B ruydvra Jepareias ev apy} pyndé mapnyoptas. 
® 9 om GQ , ? , 
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A € A / ee , , 
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~ la € «+ / > é a 3 
tod matpés: 6 5€ Kpdrns oXdtyov vorepov Bvovaww 
abdrots UmoBadwy xpuciov te Tay lep@v KaTEKpT- 
Q > r q 4 io r 4 3 , 4A 
pice TOV "Opaidaov Kat Tov adeAdov axpirous, Kal 
, ~ é A a 3 é e - > 
maAw ta&v didwy Tias Kal olketwy tkeTEvovTas EV 
Bo €lyviae Lom 4 2 a A \ , 
T@ tep@ THs Wpovaias’ dvetve- wodAA@v S€ TovovTwv 
4 3 , € A r A A K ? 
yevopevwy, amoxteivavtes ot AeAdot rov Kparnra 
C Kai rovs ovoracidcavtas éx T&Y ypypaTwv evayt- 
Kav mpooayopevOevTwy Tos KaTwW vaods avwKO- 
ddunoav. év b€ Lupaxovcas duveiy veavioxwy 
cA ¢€ A 4 > - ~~ e ra A 
auvybwy 6 pev Tov épwpevov tod érépov AaBay 
ta , 3 ~ e 9 > lA 
dvddacew Siepbeipev arrodypobvros, o &° éxetvp 
f @ 3 A ef 9 é A 
mavAw womep davramobibods UBpw epoiyevoe THV 
yuvaika’ Tav be mpeahuTépwv tis ets BovdAry trap- 
1 TIpovaias Kaltwasser: mpovoias. 
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fusion. Therefore it behoves the statesman above 
all things to remedy or prevent these, that some of 
them may not arise at all and some may be quickly 
ended and others may not grow great and extend 
to public interests, but may remain merely among 
the persons who are at odds with one another. He 
should do this by noticing himself and pointing out 
to others that private troubles become the causes 
of public ones and small troubles of great ones, if 
they are overlooked and do not in the beginning 
receive treatment or soothing counsel. 

For example, at Delphi the greatest insurrection 
is said to have been caused by Crates, whose daughter 
was to be married to Orsilaiis, the son of Phalis; but 
then, when at the betrothal the mixing-bow] broke in 
the middle of its own accord, Orsilaiis regarded that 
as an omen, left his bride, and went away with his 
father. But Crates a little later, secretly putting 
a sacred object of gold into their possession while 
they were sacrificing, caused Orsilaiis and his brother 
to be hurled over the precipice without trial and 
later slew some of their friends and relatives when 
they were suppliants in the sanctuary of Athena- 
before-the-Temple. But after many such things 
had taken place the Delphians put Crates and his 
fellow-partisans to death, and with their property, 
which had been declared accursed, they buiit the 
lower temples. And at Syracuse there were two 
young men, intimate friends, one of whom, being 
entrusted with his friend’s beloved for safe-keeping, 
seduced him while the other was away; then the 
latter, as if to repay outrage with outrage, com- 
mitted adultery with the offender’s wife. Thereupon 
one of the elder men came forward in the senate and 
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eMfav exéAevoev adotépous éAadverv, mply azro- 
Aatca' Kai dvanAnobjvar thy ToAw am’ adbrav THs 
éxOpas: od pny emecev, GAN ék TovTOU araotd~ 
gavres emt ovppopats peydAas Tv dpiorny 
TmoAuretay averpepav. exerts dé Srzrov Kal avTos 
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deus, €€ airidv puxp@v Kal (Siwy eis dndoTracw 
Kal méAcyov éuPadodtoa. 

Avo xp} po) Karadpovely Tov modutuKov waoTrep ev 
awpaTt mpoakpoupaTwr* dsiadpopas d€elas éyxov- 
Twv, arr’ émAapBavecbat kal muéCew Kal Bonfetv- 
Tpoooxy yap, ws now 6 Karwy, Kal TO péya 
ylyveran peuxpov Kal TO puKpov is TO Ndev dyeTau. 
eNxav7) 8° emi tabra meots odk €ore peileov 7 n TO 
mapexety éauTov év Tais. iSiaes Svapopais TBEpoV 
Suadranrany, apyvirov, emt Tav mpwruv aitidv 
pevovra. Kal pndevi mpoortiBévra puroverxiav pnd 
opyny pnd? dAAo mabos €ptrovobv TpaxvTnTa Kal 
mucptay tots avayKaiots audioBynTyipacr. TOV jwev 
yap év Tats TaAatorpats Suapayopevoy emo aipots 
TmepBeovar 7as xelpas, Orrws eis dvnKeoTov % dprda 
pndev exnintn, padraxny éxovoa thy mAnynY Kat 
dAviov: év 8€ tals Kpiceot Kai rais dikats mpos 
tovs woXiras dpewdv éort Kabapais Kal yAais Tats 
aitiaus _Xpapevov dywvilerbar, kal pn Kabarep 


Fr Bedy Ta TpaypaTa Xapdcoovra Kat pappdocovra 


Tats Braodnpiaes Kal Tats Kkaonbetars Kal tais 


ametAais a avniKeoTa Kal peydAa. Kal dnpoota TTOLELY. 
1 drokatioat Coraes: dodécat. 
2 TlapdaAa Bernardakis: zap8dAov or zapddAaov. 
3 dAtyov Benseler: dAlyou. 
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moved that both be banished before the State reap 
the result and be infected with enmity through 
them. His motion, however, was not carried, and 
from this beginning disorder arose which caused 
great disasters and overthrew the most excellent 
government. And indeed you yourself also no 
doubt have excellent examples at home in the enmity 
of Pardalas and Tyrrhenus, which came near to de- 
stroying Sardis by involving the State in rebellion 
and war as the result of petty private matters. 
Therefore the statesman should not despise such 
offences as may, like diseases in a person, spread 
quickly, but he should take hold of them, suppress 
them, and cure them. For by attention, as Cato 
says, the great is made small and the small is re- 
duced to nothing. And for this there is no more 
persuasive device than for the statesman to show 
himself in his private differences mild and conciliatory, 
persisting without anger in his original reasons for 
disagreement, and treating no one with contentious- 
ness, anger, or any other passion which injects harsh 
ness and bitterness into unavoidable disputes. For 
we put soft gloves on the hands of those who compete 
in the boxing-school, that the contest may not have 
a fatal result, its blows being soft and not painful ; 
and in law-suits against one’s fellow-citizens it is 
better to treat the causes of disagreement pure and 
simple in one’s pleading, and not, by sharpening 
and poisoning matters, as if they were darts or 
arrows, with bad words, malice, and threats, to make 
them incurable, great, and of public importance. 





* apockpovpdrwr Bernardakis: apooxpovopdrwv. 
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(825) 6 yap otrw mpoodepduevos tots Kal” adbtov ta- 
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For a man who proceeds in this way towards those 
with whom he himself has to do will find that others 
also yield to him; and rivalries affecting public 
interests, if private enmities are done away with, 
become of slight importance and do no serious or 
incurable harm. 
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ON MONARCHY, DEMOCRACY, 
AND OLIGARCHY 


(DE UNIUS IN REPUBLICA DOMI- 
NAPIONE,, PORULART STATU,. EL 
PAUCORUM IMPERIO) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus essay is evidently only a fragment, as Wytten- 
bach long ago pointed out. The opening words 
indicate that the author delivers it as an address 
before an audience to which he has spoken on the 
day before, but nothing further is known about the 
circumstances. Few scholars now believe that the 
author is Plutarch, though who the writer was is not 
known. The substance of the fragment is derived 
chiefly from the Republic of Plato. 
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826 TIEPI MONAPXIAZ KAI AHMO- 
KPATIAX KAI OAIPAPXIAD 


1. Eis? Totro 57) TO SuxacTrplov Kal advtos 

B clodywv Hv yevoperny pot mpos bpas dudhefwv 

exes, @unv Tihs ToAiTiKAs aperis Urap ovK*® dvap 
axovoa Aeyovons 


KEKpoOTnTaL xpuaea KpnTis iepatow daotdais, 


o TMpOTpeTIOMEVOS Kal’ diaipwy® ei Tohuretav Beé- 
BAnras Adyos: “ ela rerxifwprer® 787) ” anv ddetdo- 
peévnv erro odopLobvres Th Mpotporh diSacxaXiav, 
dpeiderat dé TO Tapadedeypevep THY em TO mpar- 
Tew Ta KOWG mpoTpomyy Kal oppnv eghis aKovaat 
Kal AaBetv mapayyeAuara moXttetas, ots Xpapevos, 
C ws avvorov eoTw avipwirrw, dnuwdedAns EaTat, eT 

dopadeias dua Kal Tins ducalas ed TiWéwevos 70 
oikelov. © dé mpovpyou pev eatw eis Ta péAAoVTA. 
Tots b€ mpoAcAeypevois eTETAL, OKETTEOV HTLS apioTy 
moAteia. + Kabamep yap avOpamov Biow mAcioves,’ 

be Wyttenbach assumes that the beginning is lost. 

2 ovK Nylander: 7}. 

3 6 added by Wyttenbach. 4 xal] 8€ cai codex E. 

5 Seaipev Salmasius: 8:aipair. 

8 cla reixyilapey H. N.F. from Pindar, Frag. 194 (206), 


p. 465 ed. Schroeder; éxtivwyev Wyttenbach: ef dr7ux@ peév. 
7 aAetoves Bernardakis : zAéoves. 
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OLIGARCHY 


1. Now as I was myself bringing before this com- 
pany as a court of judgement the talk that I pre- 
sented to you yesterday, I thought I heard, while 
wide awake, not in a dream,? Political Wisdom 
saying : 


Golden foundation is wrought for canticles sacred,’ 


so the speech, which exhorts and encourages you to 
enter political life has been laid as a basis. ‘‘ Come, 
let us now build walls,” * building upon the exhorta- 
tion the teaching which is due. And it is due to 
anyone who has received the exhortation and the 
impulse to engage in public affairs that he next 
hear and receive precepts of statecraft by the use of 
which he will, so far as is humanly possible, be of 
service to the people and at the same time manage 
his own affairs with safety and rightful honour. But 
as a step towards that which follows and a conse- 
quence of that which has been said, we must consider 
what is the best form of government. For just as 
there are numerous modes of life for a man, so the 


* Cf. Homer, Od. xix. 547. 
* Pindar, Frag. 194 Ce), p. 465 ed. Schroeder. 
© Pindar, ibid. 
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TOV SedvTwy. 

3. Tapa wdvra ratra déyetar moAiteia Ta€us 

E kat Kkardoraots modews Stotxotoa Tas mpagers: 
Kaba daot Tpels elvau moAirelas, povapxiav Kai 
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Th TpiTy avy Kpiow memoir au” Kal doKkobat yeviKed- 
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1 4 added by Reiske. 


@ Herodotus, iii. 80-84. 
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government (politeia) is the life of a people, and 
therefore it is essential for us to take the best form 
of it ; for of all forms the statesman will choose the 
best or, if he cannot obtain that, then the one of 
all the rest which is most like it. 

2. Now the word politeia (citizenship) is defined 
also as “* having a share of the rights in a State,” as 
we say the Megarians voted Alexander the potiteia 
(citizenship) ; and when he made fun of their eager- 
ness, they told him that up to that time they had 
conferred citizenship upon Heracles only and now 
upon himself. Then Alexander was astonished and 
accepted the gift, thinking that its rarity gave it 
value. But the life of a statesman, a man who 
is occupied in public affairs, is also called politea 
(statecraft); as, for example, we commend the 
politeia (statecraft) of Pericles and of Bias, but con- 
demn that of Hyperbolus and Cleon. And some 
people even call a single brilliant act for the public 
benefit a politeta (politic act), such, for example, as a 
gift of money, the ending of a war, the introduction 
of a bill in parliament; and accordingly we say 
nowadays that so-and-so has performed a politea 
if he happens to have put through some needed 
public measure. 

3. Besides all these, politeia is defined as an order 
and constitution of a State, which directs its affairs ; 
and accordingly they say that there are three 
politeiae (forms of government), monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy, a comparison of which is given by 
Herodotus in his third book. They appear to be 
the most typical forms ; for the others, as happens in 
musical scales when the strings of the primary notes 
are relaxed or tightened, turn out to be errors 
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duvacreias Kai dyAoKpatiat: dtav Baowrela pev 
a > / ‘ Vy 3 , bd / > 
UBpw évréxn Kai 70’ dvuTevOuvov: ddtyapyia 5 
€ , .y ‘ Ea / > 3 
drepppoovvnv Kal TO avOades: Snpoxpatia 8° av- 
apxiav, iodrns 8" duetpiav, maoa: b€ TO avdnrov. 
4. "Oorep obv 6 appovikds Kal povotkds avnp 
‘ , ~ a“ ¢ 
TavTl ev Gpyavy xpyoeTa TpoTwo@ TexviKds ap- 
pooodpevos Kal Adyw Kpotwy ExaoTov, ws TéepuKev 
> A ¢€ “ ” f , , 
epuperes wmyxelv: 4On pévtoe aupBovAw TAdrwu 
, 
xXpnodpevos, mynKridas, capPuKas Kat paAdri pia 7odV- 
/ , 
ployya kat BapBirovs Kal tplywva* maparéppas, 
THv Avpay Kal THY KiOdpav mpoTiysnoe: Tov adrov 
TpdéTov 6 TOALTLKOS avnp «db ev GAvyapyiay AaKkw- 
vKknv Kat AvKotpyetov petayetpteitar, ovvapp.ocd- 
flevos atT@ tovs icoxpateis Kal dportipous avdpas, 
¢€ “~ , i \ / \ 
novyh mpooBialdpevos: eb Sé Trodvdbdyyw Kai 
A 
modvydpdw cuvoicerat SnpwoKpatia, TA ev avers TA 
5” emiteivwy THs ToATElas, yaAdoas 7’ ev Kaip@ Kal 
Kaptep@s adfis éudis, avTuPhvar Kal avtioxety 
“~ 4 , 
emtoTtapevos: ef 8 aipeots atT@ Sobein, Kaldnep 


1 xai 76 added by Patzig. 2 § added by Reiske. 
3 zpiywva Xylander from Plato: zpiBwra. 
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and corruptions through deficiency or excess. Of 
these forms of government, which have achieved 
the widest and greatest power in their periods of 
dominion, the Persians received as their lot royalty 
absolute and irresponsible, the Spartans oligarchy 
aristocratic and uncontrolled, the Athenians de- 
mocracy self-governing and undiluted. When these 
forms are not hit exactly, their perversions and 
exaggerations are what are called (1) tyranny, (2) 
the predominance of great families,* (3) or mob- 
rule: that is, (1) when royalty breeds violence and 
irresponsible action; (2) oligarchy, arrogance and 
presumptuousness; (3) democracy breeds anarchy, 
equality, excess, and all of them folly. 

4. So, just as a real musician will make use of 
every instrument harmoniously, adapting it skilfully 
and striking each one with regard to its natural 
tunefulness, and yet, following Plato’s advice,? will 
give up guitars, banjoes, psalteries with their many 
sounds, harps and string triangles and prefer the 
lyre and the cithara; in the same way the real 
statesman will manage successfully the oligarchy 
that Lycurgus established at Sparta, adapting to 
himself the colleagues who have equal power and 
honour and quietly forcing them to do his will; 
he will also get on well in a democracy with its many 
sounds and strings by loosening the strings in some 
matters of government and tightening them in 
others, relaxing at the proper time and then again 
holding fast mightily, knowing how to resist the 
masses and to hold his ground against them. But 
if he were given the choice among governments, 


* See Aristotle, Politics, iv. 4. 1 on 8vvacreéa, 
> Plato, Republic, 399 c, v. 
VOL. X L 
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(827) dpydvwv, T&v woAtrev@v, odk av dAAnv eAowTo TAH 
Tv povapxiav, WAdrwu meiOduevos, tiv pdvnv 
Suvayevnv tov evredf Kai dpOiov éxelvov ws aAn- 

C O@s ris aperijs Tovov dvacyéobat Kal pyjTe mpds 
avayKny unre Tpos Xap apydcat' Tob aupdépovtos. 
ai pev yap dAAat ohiretas Tpdrov Tid KpaTovpevat 
Kparotat Kat depdpevar dépovat Tov ToAitiKdv, odK 
exovra tHv iaxdv BéBatov emt tovrous,? map’ dv 
€xet TO toxdov, adda modAdkKts dvaykaldpevov 76 
Aloxvrevov avadwvreiv, & mpos Thy tuynv expire 
Anpajrpios 6 trokopkynrys atoBaAdwy Ti syyepnoviav 


~ / a 
av toi pe duads,® ov pe kataidew por! Soxeis.® 


1 dpudoa) dpudoa dvev Wyttenbach; dpydca 7 Hutton; 
apudaas aro ? 

2 rovrovs Meziriacus: rovrov. 

3 pe duogs frequently changed to yu’ édvoas, but needlessly. 

4 xaraiSew po. Ziegler with some mss. in Life of Demetrius, 
chap. xxxv.: xataifewv. 
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like so many tools, he would follow Plato’s advice 
and choose no other than monarchy, the only one 
which is able to sustain that top note of virtue, 
high in the highest sense, and never let it be 
tuned down under compulsion or expediency. For 
the other forms of government in a certain sense, 
although controlled by the statesman, control him, 
and although carried along by him, carry him along, 
since he has no firmly established strength to oppose 
those from whom his strength is derived, but is often 
compelled to exclaim in the words of Aeschylus 2 
which Demetrius the City-stormer employed against 
Fortune after he had lost his hegemony, 


Thou fanst my flame, methinks thou burnst me up. 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 107, no. 359; Life of 
Demetrius, chap. xxxv. 


. je aac ce followed by Diibner and others, indicates 
a break at this point. 
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Paar WE OUGHE NOT TO 
BORROW 
(DE VITANDO AERE ALIENO) 


eo ee 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus brief essay consists of repeated warnings, en- 
livened by numerous examples and anecdotes, against 
running into debt. There is nothing to indicate that 
it was delivered as a lecture, but it would probably 
have been interesting to an audience of Plutarch’s 
time, and may have been written with an audience 
in mind. It contains no profound or original doc- 
trines, but is simply an agreeable presentation of 
somewhat commonplace thoughts—rather learned, 
rather literary, rather sensible, and, to the modern 
reader, rather amusing. 
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(827) 
D 


E 


F 


TIEPI TOY MH AEIN AANEIZEXOAI 


e a fol 
1. ‘O Tddtwv év rots Nopots odk && peradapBa- 
veww vdatos aAXoTpiov Tovs yeiTovas, av pq Tap’ 
avtots opvEavres dxpt THs Kepapitidos KaAovpévns 
vijs dyovov evpwou vaatos TO ywpiov' 7 yap KEepa- 
pitts ddow Eéxyovoa Aiwapav Kal muKVV oTéye 
a ea oe a oan , St Se 

mapadaBotoa To bypov Kai od diino: Seiv' bé pera- 
A li“ > / 2 A to , \ 

apBavey ztaéAXoTpiov*® Tods idvov KrHicacBat 47} 
duvapevous* atropia yap Bonbetv tov vopov. dp’ od® 
d7 eden Kal* rept xpnudtwr elvat vopov, dmws p17) 

/ > ¢ , > > 9 > , 4 
daveilwvrat map’ érépwr pnd én’ dAdoTpias mHYyas 
Badi{wor, py mpotepov oikor Tas abrdv adoppas 
> , ‘ 4 4 > , 
eLedéyEavres Kai ovvayaydovtes wWomTtep eK NiPddwy 
TO xXpjoiov Kal dvayKatov avrois; vuvi 8° dad 
Tpudis Kat padakias } modutedcias od ypOvrat rots 
€ ~ Mw iAAG A , > A AAD 3 
éavtdv, éxovtes, aAAd AapBavovorw eri 7oAAD Trap 
/ a 
érépav, py) Seduevou Texurpiov b€ péya: Tols yap 
> / > , LAAG Av , 3 , 
amdpots ov daveilovatw, adda Bovdopeévors edzropiay 
Tw’ éavtois KTdc8au: Kal paptupa didwot Kat Be- 
1 Seiy Nylander: det, 
2 +édorpiov Bernardakis: rod dAdorpiou. 


3 dp’ od Duebner: dpa or dpa. 
4 $y eee xal Wyttenbach: 88exra:. 
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1. Plato in the Laws forbids people to take any 
water from a neighbour’s land unless they have dug 
on their own land down to a layer of potter’s clay, 
as it is called, and found that the place will not pro- 
duce a flow of water; for the potter’s clay, being 
by nature oily and solid, holds back the water that 
reaches it and does not let it through ; but, he says, 
those shall have a share of others’ water who cannot 
get any of their own, for the law gives relief to those 
in want. Ought there not, then, to be a law about 
money also, that people shall not borrow from others 
or resort to other people’s springs who have not first 
examined their resources at home and brought to- 
gether, as from little trickles, what is useful and 
necessary to themselves? - But now, because of 
their luxury and effeminacy or their extravagance, 
they make no use of what is their own, though they 
possess it, but take from others at a high rate of 
interest, though they have no need of doing so. 
There is strong evidence of this: loans are not 
made to people in need, but to those who wish to 
acquire some superfluity for themselves. And a 
man produces a witness and a surety to aver that, 


® Plato, Laws, 844 B. 
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Bowewry agvov, Ore éxet, muoTevecOar, déov Exovra 
ph SaveilecOar. 
2. Te Oepamevers Tov tpatelirny 7 Tpayparev- 
828 THY; amo THs (dias ddvevoar tpamélys: exmeabpar” 
exets, mapopisas a apyupas, Aexavi8as: b7d0ov Tadra 
TH Xpeia: ay dé tpdmelav 1 7 Kady Advrls 7 Tévedos 
dvTiKoopToet Tois Kepapeots, kabapwrépois ovat 
TOY apyupav: odK oben ToKou Bape Kal Suoxepes 
wotrep ot Kal? Tpepav émtppuTaivovros Thy mohv- 
Tédevav, ovo" dvapvjoer Tay KaAavo@y Kat THs 
voupnvias, Ay icpwrdrny pepe odcay dmoppdda 
Trovodatv of daveroral Kal aTBy.ov. Tous pev yap 
dvrt Too munrety ribévras evéxupa. Ta avTayv ovo 
B dv 6 Oeds odioeev 6 Krijovos- aicxvvovrar TLV 
AapBdvovres, odk aloyvvovrat TéKov Tay idiwv 
duddvres. Kaito. 6 ye TlepuxAjs exelvos tov ris 
OeGs Kéapov, ayovra tdXavra TeccapdKovTa yxpv- 
siov amépOov, mepiaiperov éemoinoev, Gmws, Edn, 
xpnodpevor mpos Tov moXAepov adOts dzoddpev pur 
édarrov: odKoby Kal Hues Worep ev TroAvopKia Tats 
xpetats a) mrapadexcirefo, ppoupay SavetaTod mroXe- 
pilov, pn opav ra attav ent Sovreig (BiSepeva: 
dA THS tpameens mepehovres TO £7) XpHovpa, ns 
KoiTyS, TOV OoxTpaTe, Tijs dvaitys, éAevbepous 5: 
puddrrwpev €avtous, Ws amodwaovres ads, eav 
eDTUXHOWpLEDV. 
C 3. Aé peév otv ‘Pwpaiwy yuvatkes eis drapyiy 
t® I[véiw "Awd\Awu tov Kdopov éemédwxav, dbev 


* The Greek word means bank, as well as table. 
> That interest was due on the first of the month is amply 
attested. Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 17, 1134, Horace, 
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since the man has property, he deserves credit, 
whereas, since he has it, he ought not to be 
borrowing. 

2. Why do you pay court to the banker or broker ? 
Borrow of your own table * ; you have drinking-cups, 
silver dishes, bonbonniéres. Pawn these for your 
needs. Beautiful Aulis or Tenedos will adorn your 
table in their stead with pottery that is cleaner than 
the silver ware; it does not have the heavy, dis- 
agreeable smell of interest defiling every day like 
rust the surface of your extravagance, nor will it 
keep reminding you of the first of the month and the 
new moon,’ which, though really the holiest day of the 
month, the money-lenders have made accursed and 
detested. For as to those who, instead of selling 
their belongings, give them as security, not even the 
God of Property couldsave them. They are ashamed 
to accept a price, but not ashamed to pay interest on 
what is their own. And yet the great Pericles made 
the ornaments of the Goddess, which weighed forty 
talents of refined gold,° so that they could be taken 
off, ‘‘ in order,” he said, ‘‘ that we may use it for the 
expenses of the war, and then pay back an equal 
amount.”’ And so let us likewise, when we are, as 
it were, besieged by our needs, refuse to admit the 
garrison of a money-lender, our enemy, or to allow 
our property to be sold into slavery. No, let us pre- 
serve our liberty by taking off what is useless from 
our table, our bed, our vehicles, and our daily ex- 
penses, intending to pay it back if we are fortunate. 

3. Now the Roman women gave their ornaments as 
an offering to Pythian Apollo and from them made the 


Satires, i. 3. 87 (tristes kalendae), for the detestation of the 
day. * Thucydides, ii. 13. 
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e ~ e 
(828) 6 ypvoots Kparnp eis AeAdods éméudOn: ai de 
apynSoviwy yuvaixes éxetpavto Tas Kepadds Kal 
tais Opiiv éevretvar tas pnxyavas Kal Ta dpyava 
qapéayov vmép THs matpidos- ypets Sé€ THY avT- 
dpkevav aioyuvopevoe KaTadovrotpev éavtovs b70- 
OnKats Kat aupBodraiors, S€ov eis adta TA xpHoima 
ovaorardvras Kal ovoreipablévras ex TOY axpyoTwr 
Kal mepiTT@v KaTaKxoréevrwy 7 mpabevrwy éevbepias 
a / 
attots tepov Spvcacba Kal réxvois Kal yuvartiv. 
D € \ ‘ “A ¢ ? ay / ~ tA 

4 pev yap “Aprepts 4 ev "Edéow rots xpeworats, 
érav Katadvywow els TO lepov adris, aovAtav 
mapéxet Kal ddevav amo Ta&v daveiwr' TO be Tis 
edredelas Kal dovdov Kal adBarov mavtaxod Tots 

~ ~ , 
cwppoow davaréntarat, ToAAs cxoAjs edpyywptav 
mapéxov thapav Kal éirysov. os yap 7 IvGta rots 

“A / 
"AOnvatots mept ta Madixa tetyos EvAwov Siddvar 

a / 
tov Oedv edn, Kaxelvor THY xwpav Kal THY 7OAW 
Kai Ta KTHMATA Kal Tas oikias adévtTes ets Tas vads 
~ ~ A 
Karepuyov brep tis eAevOepias, ottws Huiv 6 eds 
SiSwor Evdivyv tparelav Kal Kepapedy Aekdyyv Kat 

A e , oA 3 ‘ ~ yaa 
Tpaxd tudriov, av éAevOepor Civ eBéAwpev. 
E pndé ot y inmoovvas Te pévewv,. 

2.3 7 \ 4 3 \ , a 
pnd? oxyjpata Cevera Kepacgpopa® Kal Katapyupa, a 
réKot Taxes KaTaAapBdvovet Kal napaTpéxovaww: 
3 bd) wv 8 “~ , A / 4 
GAN 6vw tii TH TvydvTe Kal KaBaAAyn xXpwLevos 
detye moAduiov Kal tUpavvov Saverornv, ob yiv® 


1 Savelwr] “a creditoribus,” t.¢. Savearv, Xylander’s version. 
2 Kepaoddpa] Kardxpuca or Karanépdupa Reiske. 
3 yav Xylander: zip. 

* Beginning with the fourth century B.c. the ancients 
employed various machines to hurl projectiles. They are 
commonly called catapults (xarazéArns). Their power lay 
in the elasticity of wooden beams which were bent by means 
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golden bowl which was sent to Delphi; and the 
women of Carthage shore their heads and gave their 
hair to make ropes for the tension of machines and 
instruments * in defence of their native city. But 
we, ashamed to be independent, enslave ourselves 
by mortgages and notes, when we ought to limit and 
restrict ourselves to actual necessities and from the 
proceeds of the breaking up or the sale of useless 
superfluities to found a sanctuary of Liberty for our- 
selves, our children, and our wives. The goddess 
Artemis at Ephesus grants to debtors when they take 
refuge in her sanctuary protection and safety from 
their debts, but the protecting and inviolable sanctu- 
ary of Frugality is everywhere wide open to sensible 
men, offering them a joyous and honourable expanse 
of plentiful leisure. For just as the Pythian prophet- 
ess? in the time of the Persian wars told the Athenians 
that the God offered them a wooden wall, and they, 
giving up their land, their city, their possessions, 
and their houses, took refuge in their ships for the 
sake of liberty, so to us God offers a wooden table, a 
pottery dish, and a coarse cloak if we wish to live as 
free men. 


Do not abide the attack of the horsemen,® 


nor of yoked chariots adorned with horn or silver, 
which rapid interest overtakes and outruns. No, 
make use of any chance donkey or nag and flee from 
your enemy and tyrant, the money-lender, who does 


of ropes rendered taut by twisting, whence the Latin name 
tormentum. The story is found in Appian, viii. 13. 93. 

> Herodotus, vii. 141. The quotation is from the oracle 
in hexameters delivered to the Athenians by the priestess at 
Delphi when the Persians invaded Attica in 480 3.c. before 
the battle of Salamis. 
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airotvra Kal bdwp ws 6 Mijéos, ada Tijs éhev- 
Depias amr opevov Kal Tpoypagovra: THY emurypiay 
Kav 11 b8as, evoxyAobyTa’ Kay EXNS: pea Aap Ba- 
vovTa: Kav munis, emevwvilovra: Kav p27) muds, 
dvayKalovra Kav Suxalys, evTuyxdvorra: Kav 
dpoons, emurdrrovra. Kay Badilns emt Gupas, 
dmroxAciovra.: Kav olkot pévns, éemorabpevovta 
Kat Bupokomobyra. 

4. Ti yap wrnce UddAwy ’AOnvaiovs daadAdgas 
Tob éni trois cwpaow dodeidew; Sovdrevovar yap 
4 a > ~ ~ > 2Q3 ? “a 
anmao. Tots adavotais, paddov 8 odd’ adrots: 

/ A > A PS) / 1AAG Py iA € rad A 
Tt yap Hv TO Sewvdv; GAAd dovAots bBpioTais Kai 

, A > U oe “a ¢ 4, \ 
BapBdpots Kat dyptous, womep obs 6 Tddrev dyai 
Kal’ “Avdou Svamvpous koAaoras Kal SnpLoKotvous 
epeotdvar trois jHoeBynkdar, Kal yap odToL THY ayopav 
doeBav xwpav drodetE avres tots abXiots Xpeworats 
yur@v dixkny éoovat Kal droKeipovow adrovs 
‘ é / ” PS) A a3 A °° 4 T iA 

éptpov €ow Svvortes, tovs 8° worep Tavrddous 
epeaTates elpyovat yevoaobat Tay (Siwy Tpyy@vras 
Kal cuyKxopilovras. ws dé Aapeios emt TAS "AGivas 
emreppe Aarw kal "Aprapepyny ev tats xepotv 
advaets €xovTas kal Seopa KaTa TOV aixpadutuv, 
mapatAnciws obTo. THY xEepoypddwy Kal oup- 

/ oe ~ >A A € / 
Bodaiwy wdomep wedav eri thy “EAAdSa Kopilovres 
ayyeia peoTa Tas 7éAEts émimopedovTat Kal dteAav- 
vovot, omeipovTes ody Hyepov Kapmov ws 6 Tpt- 

/ > 3 > f cs / \ 
m7dArepos, GAA’ ddAnudtwv pilas modAvmdvous Kai 
modutéKous Kal SuceKAcintous TLBévTes, at KUKAw 
veudpevat Kal mepiBAaoTdvovoat KdpmTovet Kai 

1 mpoypagdovra Madvig: apocypadovra. 
* Plato, Republic, 615 5. 
> Homer, Od. xi, 578. 
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not, like the Persian, demand earth and water, but 
attacks your liberty and brings suit against your 
honour. If you will not pay him, he duns you ; if 
you have funds, he won’t accept payment ; if you sell, 
he beats down the price ; if you will not sell, he forces 
you to do so; if you sue him, he meets you in court ; 
if you take your oath, he orders you to do so; if you 
go to his door, he shuts it in your face ; if you stay at 
home, he installs himself there and keeps knocking 
at your door. 

4. For what good did Solon do the Athenians when 
he put an end to giving one’s person as security for 
debt? For debtors are slaves to all the men who 
ruin them, or rather not to them either (for what 
would be so terrible in that ?), but to outrageous, 
barbarous, and savage slaves, like those who Plato 
says® stand in Hades as fiery avengers and execu- 
tioners over those who have been impious in life. 
For these money-lenders make the market-place a 
place of the damned for the wretched debtors ; like 
vultures they devour and flay them, “ entering into 
their entrails,’”’® or in other instances they stand 
over them and inflict on them the tortures of 
Tantalus by preventing them from tasting their own 
produce which they reap and harvest. And as 
Dareius sent Datis and Artaphernes against Athens 
with chains and fetters in their hands for their cap- 
tives, in similar fashion these men, bringing against 
Greece jars full of signatures and notes as fetters, 
march against and through the cities, not, like Tripto- 
lemus, sowing beneficent grain, but planting roots of 
debts, roots productive of much toil and much interest 
and hard to escape from, which, as they sprout and 
shoot up round about, press down and strangle the 
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(829) a dyxovat Tas Toews. Tovs bev yap Aayas Aéyovat 
TIKTELW dpa. Kal tTpépew € eTepa, Kal emixviaxeobar 
maddy, 7a, dé ToV paoTiyov TovTwY Kal BapBapew 
xpéa mplv 7 ouMaBeiv TiKTel: diddvres yap evOds 
amaitoto. Kal reves aipovat Kat daveiLovaw 6 
AapBdavovaw imeép Tod Sdavetoa. 

5. Aéyerar pev apa Meconviors 


C  éore IIvAos mpd I1vAovo, Tvdos ye pev éore Kat 
aAXos* 
AexOjcetar 5é mpds Todvs Saveratas 


” / / 4 wv 
€OTL TOKOS TMpoO TOKOLO, TOKOS ye pev EoTL Kal 


aAdos. 


elra Tay puaiKkdy da}7r0v KkatayeAdor, AeydvTew 
pndev € eK TOU ry dvTos yeveoBat mapa TovTots yap 
ex Tob pnner’ évros pnd’ tdeot@ros yevvarar 
TOKOS* Kal TO TeAwvety Gvetdos HyobvTat, TOO vdpLou 
duddvTos: atrol yap’ mapavopws daveilovar rerw- 

“~ “A > 3 ~ 3 ‘ > ~ 3 “~ 
voovres, wGAAov 8’, ef det raANBes cimetv, ev TH Sa- 
veilety xpewkoTobvres: 6 yap ob” ypdder AapPavev 
ékatrov xpewkorreirar. Kaitos Ildpaae ye To pevde- 
afar SevTepov WyobvTat THY apwapTnydrwv, mp@tov 

A ‘ > é e \ ‘ , a > / 
dé TO ddetrew: ort Kal To pevdecGat Tois ddeiAovor 
D ovpPaiver moAAdKus: pevdovrat 5€ waAdAov of Savei- 
Covres Kai pad.oupyotaw ev Tats éavrdv ednpepian, 
ypadovres Ott TH Sete tocobrov Siddaaw, EhatTov 
duddvTes Kal TO YevOos airiav Exet 7AcoveEiav, OvK 
> , 399 3 , 3 > > / e 3 /, 
avayxnv odd’ dzoptav, aAN’ andAnotiav, is dvamd- 

1 adroit yap Bernardakis; adroit 8¢ Meziriacus: adrol. 

2 of Bongars: ov. 


* There is here, and also above and below, a play on the 
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cities. They say that hares at one and the same 
time give birth to one litter, suckle another, and 
conceive again; but the loans of these barbarous 
rascals give birth to interest before conception ¢ ; 
for while they are giving they immediately demand 
payment, while they lay money down they take it 
up, and they lend what they receive for money lent. 
5. There is a saying among the Messenians, 
Pylos there is before Pylos, and Pylos, a third, there is also,’ 


but as to the money-lenders we may say 


Int’rest there is before int’rest, and int’rest a third there is 
also. 


And then they make a laughing-stock forsooth of the 
scientists, who say that nothing arises out of nothing; 
for with these men interest arises out of that 
which has as yet no being or existence. And they 
think it is a disgrace to be a tax-collector, which 
the law allows; for they themselves lend money 
contrary to law, collecting taxes from their debtors, 
or rather, if the truth is to be told, cheating them in 
the act of lending ; for he who receives less than 
the face value of his note is cheated. And yet the 
Persians regard lying as the second among wrong- 
doings and being in debt as the first * ; for lying is 
often practised by debtors ; but money-lenders lie 
more. than debtors and cheat in their ledgers, when 
they write that they give so-and-so much to so-and-so, 
though they really give less ; and the cause of their 
lie is avarice, not necessity or want, but insatiable 


word réxos, which means “‘ offspring ” and also “ interest,” 
the offspring of debt. 

» Strabo, viii. 7, p. 339 ; Aristophanes, Knights, 1059. 

* Herodotus, i. 138, puts lying first and debt second. 
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@ Homer, Jl. i. 154, 
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greed, which in the end brings neither enjoyment 
nor profit to them and ruin to those whom they 
wrong. For they do not till the fields which they 
take from their debtors, nor do they live in their 
houses after evicting them, nor do they eat at their 
tables or wear their clothes, but they ruin one man 
first, then hunt a second, using the other as bait. 
For the savage practice spreads like fire, growing 
by the ruin and destruction of those who fall into 
it, consuming one after another. And the money- 
lender who fans and feeds this fire to the ruin of 
many men gains nothing, except that from time to 
time he can take his account-books and read how 
many men he has sold out, how many he has driven 
from their homes, and, in general, the sources from 
which his hoard of money, rolling in and piling up, 
has made such gains. 

6. And do not think that I say this because I 
have declared war against the money-lenders ; 

Ne’er have they harried my cattle, nor ever made off with 

my horses ¢ ; 

but that I am pointing out to those who are too 
ready to become borrowers how much disgrace and 
servility there is in the practice and that borrowing 
is an act of extreme folly and weakness. Have you 
money? Do not borrow, for you are not in need. 
Have you no money? Do not borrow, for you will 
not be able to pay. Let us look at each of these 
two alternatives separately. Cato once said to an 
old man who was behaving wickedly: “ Sir, when 
old age has so many evils of its own, why do you add 
to them the disgrace of wickedness?” Therefore in 
your own case do not heap up upon poverty, which 
has many attendant evils, the perplexities which 
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1 ni pou Oére Reiske: xdaibere. 
2 Yrwiky Wyttenbach: &s arwiky. 
? mépdixas Aaywous Aldine edition: wépdixas. 
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arise from borrowing and owing, and do not deprive 
poverty of the only advantage which it possesses 
over wealth, namely freedom from care; since by 
so doing you will incur the derision of the proverb,. 


I am unable to carry the goat, put the ox then upon me.* 


Being unable to carry the burden of poverty you 
put the money-lender upon your back, a burden diffi- 
cult for even the rich to bear. ‘‘ How, then, am I 
to live ?’’ Do you ask this, when you have hands 
and feet and a voice, when you are a man capable 
of loving and being loved, of doing favours and being 
grateful for them? Live by teaching letters, by 
leading children to school, by being a door-keeper, 
by working as a sailor or a boatman; none of these 
is so disgraceful or disagreeable as hearing the order 
** Pay up.” 

7. The well-known Roman Rutilius went up to 
Musonius and said, ‘‘ Musonius, Zeus the Saviour, 
whom you imitate and emulate, is no borrower ” ; 
and Musonius answered with a smile, ‘‘ He is no 
lender, either.’”” For Rutilius, who was himself a 
lender, was finding fault with Musonius for borrow- 
ing. This is an example of the vanity of the Stoics ; 
for why should you bring in Zeus the Saviour, when 
you can use as examples things that are here before 
your eyes? Swallows do not borrow, ants do not 
borrow, creatures upon which nature has bestowed 
neither hands, reason, nor art ; but men, with their 
superior intellect, support through their ingenuity 
horses, dogs, partridges, hares, and jackdaws in 
addition to themselves. Why, then, have you come 
to the poor opinion of yourself, that you are less 


® Paroemiographi Graeci, ii. 592. 
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1 Mixxvdoy Xylander: plxvAdoy or pixvaAov. Cobet supplies 
Kparép’ dAye’ Exovra non pee Od. xi. 593; cf. Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 3 

2 Cf. C. Wachsmuth, *Sillograph. Graecorum Reliquiae, 

194, 

Ps Zivevos BI) von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 
p. 134: Liv wdvos 3’. Diogenes Laertius, Life of Cleanthes, i ii., 
gives a longer version of this story and ‘adds xal yap 6 Zivey 
aurov ouveyvpvatey els TobT0, “‘ for Zeno trained him for this,” 

Capps suggests 6 mod ... TOO Cay dvov, ws we droorhvas 
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persuasive than a jackdaw, more dumb than a 
partridge, less well-born than a dog, so that you can 
obtain no help from any human being by waiting 
on him, entertaining him, guarding him, or fighting 
for him? Do you not see how many opportunities 
are offered on land and on the sea ? 


Lo, even Miccylus I beheld, 

says Crates, 

Carding the wool, and his wife too carding the wool along 

with him, 
Striving in terrible conflict to ‘scape from the onslaught of 
famine. 

King Antigonus asked Cleanthes, when he met him 
in Athens after not seeing him for a while, “‘ Are 
you still grinding corn, Cleanthes?” ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty,” he replied; “I do it in order not to be 
a deserter from Zeno’s instruction, nor from philo- 
sophy either.” What a great spirit the man had 
who came from the mill and the kneading-trough, 
and with the hand which ground the flour and 
baked the bread wrote about the gods, the moon, 
the stars, and the sun! But to us such labours seem 
slavish. And therefore, in order to be free, we 
contract debts and pay court to men who are 
ruiners of homes, we act as bodyguard to them, dine 
them, make them presents, and pay them tribute, 
not because of our poverty (for no one lends to 
poor men), but because of our extravagance. For 
if we were content with the necessaries of life. 


® Crates, Frag. 6, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ed. 4, ii. p. 366. 
The last three words occur also in Homer, Od. xii. 257. 


un Sén drAocodias, “ merely to live, that I may not have to 
abandon philosophy.” 
* oixorpBdas Capps: otxérpBas. 
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1 8’ és Meziriacus: 8€, 
® dnémruce Moralia, 361 c: dvérruce. 
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the race of money-lenders would be as non-existent 
as that of Centaurs and Gorgons ; but luxury pro- 
duced money-lenders just as it did goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, perfumers, and dyers in gay colours; for 
our debts are incurred, not to pay for bread or wine, 
but for country-seats, slaves, mules, banquet-halls, 
and tables, and because we give shows to the cities 
with unrestrained expenditure, contending in fruit- 
less and thankless rivalries. But the man who is 
once involved remains a debtor all his life, exchang- 
ing, like a horse that has once been bridled, one 
rider for another. And there is no escape to those 
former pastures and meadows, but they wander 
like the spirits described by Empedocles, who have 
been expelled by the gods and thrown out from 
heaven: 
Into Lt waves of the sea they are driv’n by the might of the 
ether ; 
Then on the floor of the earth the sea vomits them ; earth 
then ejects them 
Tnto the untiring sun’s rays; and he hurls them to eddying 
ether.? 
And so “one after another takes over”? the bor- 
rower, first a usurer or broker of Corinth, then one 
of Patrae, then an Athenian, until, attacked on all 
sides by all of them, he is dissolved and chopped up 
into the small change of interest payments. For 
just as a man who has fallen into the mire must 
either get up or stay where he is, but he who turns 
and rolls over covers his wet and drenched person 
with more dirt; so in their transfers and changes 
of loans, by assuming additional interest payments 
® Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. i. p. 2, vss. 32 ff.; quoted 


also in Moralia, 361 c. 
* Mullach, ibid. vs. 35. 
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1 éLepdvres Reiske: é£aipovres. 
2 ra added by Bernardakis. 





° Evidently the man in debt is supposed to borrow from 
one lender in order to pay another. 
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and plastering themselves with them,’ they weigh 
themselves down more and more; and they are 
much like persons ill with cholera, who do not accept 
treatment, but vomit up the prescribed medicine 
and then continue constantly to collect more disease. 
Similarly these borrowers refuse to be purged, and 
always, at every season of the year, when painfully 
and with convulsions they cough up the interest 
while another payment immediately accrues and 
presses upon them, they suffer a fresh attack of 
nausea and headache. What they ought to do is 
to get rid of debts and become healthy and free 
again. 

8. From now on my words are addressed to those 
who are more well-to-do and accustomed to a softer 
way of living, those who say “ Am J, then, to be 
without slaves, without hearth and home ?”’, as if a 
sick man who is swollen up with dropsy should say 
to his physician ‘“ Am I, then, to be made thin and 
empty?’ Why not, to make you get well? And 
so you should do without slaves, that you may not 
be a slave yourself, and without property, that you 
may not be the property of another. Hear the tale 
of the vultures: One of them had an attack of 
vomiting and said he was spewing out bowels, but 
the other, who was there, said ‘‘ What harm is there 
in that? For you are not spewing out your own 
bowels, but those of the corpse we tore to pieces 
a little while ago.” So any man in debt sells, not 
his own plot of land, nor his own house, but those 
of his creditor whom by law he has made their 
owner. ‘‘ Not so, by Zeus,” he says ; “ why, my father 
left me this field.” Yes, and your father left you 
your liberty and your civil rights, which you ought 
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* Homer, Od. v. 264. > Homer, Od. v. 439. 
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to value more. So, too, he who begat you made 
your foot and your hand, but when it is mortified, 
you pay asurgeon for cutting it off. Calypso clothed 
Odysseus in her garment, “ putting fragrant raiment 
upon him” ¢ that breathed of her divine person, 
as a gift and a memento of her love ; but when he 
was capsized and engulfed by the waves and could 
hardly keep himself up since the garment had be- 
come soaked and heavy, he took it off and threw it 
from him, then, binding a wimple about his naked 
breast, 


Long-shore he swam looking landward,> 


and when he reached safety he had no lack of gar- 
ment or food. Well, then, is it not a tempest that 
arises about debtors when the lender after a while 
comes up to them saying “ Pay ”’? 

Thus having spoken he gathered the clouds and stirred up 

the great waters ; 
East wind and South wind and West with furious blasts 
raged together,° 

as interest rolled up upon interest ; and the debtor, 
overwhelmed, continues to clutch them as they weigh 
him down, for he cannot swim away and escape ; 
no, he sinks down to the bottom and disappears 
along with the friends who have endorsed his notes. 
Crates the Theban, when he was not pressed for 
payment and did not even owe anything, because 
he disliked the mere administration of property, 
its cares and distractions, abandoned an estate 
valued at eight talents and, donning cloak and 
wallet, took refuge in philosophy and poverty. 
Anaxagoras also left his land to be grazed over by 


¢ Homer, Od. v. 291, 292. 
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bé Bérpus Kpépata. Kal mpoomépuxev ett Tov 
dpKrobdpov éKdeydpevos. 





* Cf. Himerius, Eclogues, iii. 18. 
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sheep.* But what need is there of mentioning these 
men, when Philoxenus the lyric poet, who shared 
_in the allotment of lands in a colony in Sicily, which 
ensured him a livelihood and a household furnished 
with abundant resources, when he saw that luxury, 
indulgence in a life of pleasure, and lack of culture 
were prevalent there, said, “‘ By the Gods, these 
good things shall not make me lose myself; I will 
rather lose them,” and leaving his allotment to 
others, he sailed away. But people in debt are 
content to be dunned, mulcted of tribute, enslaved, 
and cheated ; they endure, like Phineus, to feed 
winged harpies which carry off their food and devour 
it, buying their grain, not at the proper season, but 
before it is harvested, and purchasing the oil before 
the olives have been plucked. And “I have wine,” 
says the borrower, “* at such and such a price,’”’ and 
he gives his note for its value ; but the cluster still 
hangs clinging on the vine and waiting for the rising 
of Arcturus. 
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LIVES OF THE TEN ORATORS 
(VITAE DECEM ORATORUM) 


VOL. X M 


INTRODUCTION 


AT some time in the second century before Christ 
ten Attic orators were selected, probably by Apollo- 
dorus of Pergamum, as the orators whose speeches 
were most worthy of preservation and study, and 
this “ Canon ”’ of the Ten Attic Orators was generally 
accepted. The Lives of these orators which are 
contained in manuscripts of Plutarch’s Moralia were 
certainly not written by Plutarch. They are alto- 
gether lacking in the charm which characterizes 
Plutarch’s careful and elaborate style. Facts are 
stated one after another with little variety and with 
little or no distinction between mere anecdotes and 
matters of real importance; but the Lives are of 
interest on account of their subject matter. 

The “ decrees ’’ appended to the Lives are, except 
in some details, fairly accurate copies of official 
documents (see F. Ladek, Wiener Studien, xiii., 1891, 
pp. 111 ff.). The two which are concerned with 
Demosthenes and his family are not really decrees, 
but petitions addressed to the Senate, copies of 
which were undoubtedly kept among the official 
records at Athens, whereas the third—that in honour 
of Lycurgus—is a decree of the people. A large part 
of the inscription recording this decree has been 
found and is published in the Jnscriptiones Graecae, ii. 
No. 240 (editio minor, ii. No. 457), Dittenberger, 
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Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, third edition, No. 326. 
The text which has been handed down in the manu- 
scripts of Plutarch varies somewhat from that of the 
inscription, but hardly more than is to be expected. 
It may well be that whoever appended the “decrees” 
to the Lives of the orators derived them, not directly 
from inscriptions or other official documents, but (as 
suggested by B. Keil in Hermes, xxx. pp. 210 ff.) from 
the work of Heliodorus On Monuments. 

The Lives, with the “‘ decrees,” are published by 
Anton Westermann in his Biographt Graect (1833 and 
1845). 
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*Avriddv LXodirov pev Fv amatpos trav be 

C Sypwy "Papvovatos: Habnretcas d€ TO marpt (Fv 
yap cop.ioTis, @ Kat *AAKtPiddyy gaoiv é ETL maida 
évTa dourjaat) Kal Svvapiuy Adyar KTNOGpEVvOS, abs 
Ties vopilovow, am oikeias Pioews, WpyNnoE [ev 
mrodttevecOau: Sratpipny dé ouvearyge Kal LwKparec 
TO prroodgyy Suehépeto THY Unép THY Adyuv dua- 
dopav ov pidovetkws GAN’ edeyKTiuKds, ws Eevodaiv 
lordpyKkev ev Tots “Arropynpovedpact. Kat Tivas 
Adyous Tots Seopevous TOV modur av ovveypapev 
els Tods eV Tots Suxaornpious ayavas mpa@tos" emt 
D rodro tpameis, womep tives Pac TaV yodv mpo 
abvrobd yevopevay ovderos Péperar duKaveKos Adyos, 
GAN’ ovdé THY Kar’ atrév, dud TO pndéma év Ve 
Too ovyypager elvat, ov Ocurororhéous ovK ’Apt- 
oreiBou od ITepucAéous, KaiTou TroAAas dpoppas 
Kal dvdyKas Tapacyovrwy avtois THY Kaipav: Kai 
yap ov ou” dobévevay drrehetmovro Tod ovyypade, 
ws Sijov € ex TOV elpn eva Tapa Tots ovyypagetar 
mept Evos éxdarov Tov Tpoeipnucvay avipav. dcous 
peevrou eXopev em TO maAaoTaTtov dvadépovres a atro- 
E pynpovedoat THY Weav Tay Adywv TaUTHY peTa- 
yEelptaapevous, ToVToUs evpor Tis av emBeBANKdTas 


1 apa@ros Meziriacus: mp@rov. 
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AntipHon was the son of Sophilus, and his deme 
was Rhamnus. He was a pupil of his father (for his 
father was a sophist, and it is said that Alcibiades 
as a boy attended his school), and having acquired 
power in speaking—as some think, through his own 
natural ability—he entered upon a public career. 
And he set up a school and had his disagreement with 
Socrates on the subject of words, not in a contentious 
spirit, but for the sake of argument, as Xenophon 
has narrated in his Memoirs.* And he wrote some 
speeches for citizens who wanted them for their 
suits in the law-courts, being the first who practised 
this profession, as some say. At any rate no legal 
oration is extant of any of those who lived before 
his time, nor of his contemporaries either, because 
the custom of speech-writing had not yet arisen ; 
there is none by Themistocles, Aristeides, or Pericles, 
although the times afforded them many opportunities 
and also occasions when such speeches were needed. 
And it was not for lack of ability that they refrained 
from such speech-writing, as is evident from what 
is said by the historians about each of the above- 
mentioned orators. Yet all those whom we are able 
to record as having practised this kind of speeches, 
going back to the earliest occurrence, will be found 


* Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 6. 
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’AvridGvrt, mpeaBdtyn Sn dvr, ofov "AAKiBiddny, 
Kpuriav, Avoiay, *"Apyivov." Mparos 5 Kal py- 
TopuKds Téxvas e€jveyKe, yevouevos ayyxtvous* 510 
kat Néorwp emexadetro. 

Katkittos 8’ ev 7@ epi adrod ouvrdypare 
Oovxudidou Tob ovyypapéws Kabnynrny® Texpal- 
pera yeyovevan e€ cy eTraivetrat Tap’ avT@ 6 

Avripdav. €or. 8 &v tots Adyous axptBns Kat 
muBaves Kat Sewvos mept THY Evpecw Kal év Tois 
amopo.s TexviKos Kal emiyerp@v e€ adjAoV Kai ei 
Tous vopous Kal 7a 7d0n tTpémwv Tods Adyous Tod 
evmpemrobs pddvora, oToXabop.evos.. yéyove 5€ Kata 
Ta Tepoucd kat T opylay TOV copoTny, oriyw 
vewTepos adTov’ Kal TapaTéTaKev Ews KaTadvcews 
ths SnuoKkparias bo Ta&v TeTpaxoociwy yevoperys, 
hv adtos doKel OvyKatacKevdoat, Ore pev dual 
Tpenpapxdv vavolv ore O€ oTpaTnyav, kat ToMats 
pdyas viK@v, Kal ouppaxtas peydhas adrois 
mpooaydpevos, Kal Tovs akpdlovras dmAilwy, Kal 


1 *Apytvov Taylor: dpytvoov. 
2 xabnynriy Wyttenbach: pabyriy. 


2 Cf. Thucydides, viii. 68 dvip "ABnvaiew téyv Kal? éavrév 
dperh TE ovdevds Sevrepos kat Kpadrioros evOupnOfvar yerdpuevos 
Kal @ yvoty elzretv, ‘a man inferior to none of the Athenians 
of his own day in force of character, and one who had proved 
himself most able both to formulate a plan and to set forth 
his conclusions in speech ” (Smith’s translation, L.C.L.). 

> In 411 B.c. when for some four months an oligarchy 
ruled Athens. 

¢ The duty of fitting out ships for the navy devolved upon 
wealthy citizens, who were then called trierarchs. 

@¢ Antiphon was a common name at Athens in the fifth 
century. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed. i. 
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to have followed Antiphon when he was already old; 
I mean such as Alcibiades, Critias, Lysias, and 
Archinus. He was also the first to publish rules of 
the art of oratory, being of sharp intellect, and for 
this reason he was nicknamed Nestor. 

And Caecilius, in the treatise he compiled about 
him, conjectures from the terms in which Antiphon 
is praised in the work of the historian Thucydides 
that he was the latter’s teacher.? In his speeches 
he is accurate and persuasive, clever in invention, 
ingenious in handling perplexing cases; he attacks 
unexpectedly, and he addresses his arguments to 
both the laws and the emotions, aiming especially at 
propriety. He was born at the time of the Persian 
wars and of the sophist Gorgias, who was somewhat 
older than he; and his life extended until the de- 
struction of the democracy by the Four Hundred,? 
in causing which he seems himself to have had a 
part, at one time by being trierarch ¢ of two ships, at 
another by being general? and gaining many victories 
in battle and winning important alliances for the 
Four Hundred, by arming the men of military age, 


pp. 93 ff., distinguishes, in addition to the orator: (1) a 
patriotic and worthy citizen (Xenophon, Hell. ii. 3. 40) in 
defence of whose daughter Lysias wrote a speech, and to 
whom the military activities belong which are here ascribed 
to the orator; (2) the tragic poet who was put to death by 
Dionysius of Syracuse (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 6. p. 1385 a 9); 
(3) Antiphon the sophist (Xenophon, Mem. i. 6. 5; Diog. 
Laert. ii. 5. 25), who is probably the one who practised 
mental healing at Corinth; (4) the son of Pyrilampus (Plato, 
Parmenides, 127 a); (5) the son of Lysonides (Moralia, 
833 a); and (6) an Antiphon derided by Aristophanes 
(Wasps, 1270), as a starveling. The Pseudo-Plutarch has 
evidently fused several of these personalities with that of 
the orator. 
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Tpinpes a™hnpav efjKovra, Kat mpeaBevov S° éxd- 
oToTE vmep" avtay els Aaxedatpova, nvika ére- 
833 reixvoTo "Hervodveva..” peta 5é Thy Katddvow TOV 
TeTpaxociwy etoayyeNels ovv ’Apyerrodéum, vi 
T@Y TETpaKociwy, EdAw, Kai Tois TEpt THY TpO- 
Sorav emitipiors bmaxGeis drados eppipy Kat adv 
Tots ekydvois aTysos aveypagdy. ot 8 tno Tov 
tpidKovtat avyphobar avdtov iotopodow, womep 
Avoias ev TO Umép THis ’Avriddvtos Svyatpos Adye* 
eyeveTo yap avr@ Duydtprov, ob KaAAaoxpos 
emeducdoaro. én 5 om0 TOV TpLiaKovTa danéBavev, 
toropel Kal Oedmopmos ev TH wevrexaideKadTy TOV 
B DiAimmxav- ddd’ odtés y"® dv ein Erepos,® Avor- 
dwridov awatpds, ob” Kat Kparivos év Ilurivn ws 
Trovnpod pvynpovever* THs yap av 6 mpoTeOvews Kal 
avaipebeis bd THY TeTpaKociwy maAw emt TeV 
tTpidKovtTa «in; éote dé Kal dos Adyos mrept Tis 
TedevTis avtod. mpeoBeuriy yap dvra avrov ets 
Luparovoas mAcboa, qviKa HKpatev n Tob mpo- 
Tépov Atovvatou Tupavvis’ yevouevns be Tope. mOTOV 
lntjoews, Tis dpiotds att yaAKds, Kal TOV TrOAADY 
dSuadepopevwv, adrov eimety dptotov elvac &€ of 
‘“Apyodios Kat "Aptoroyeirwy memoinvtat’ TobTo 
& dxovcavta tov Avovvatov Kal brovoijcavra m7po- 


i dep Reiske: tn’, 
- "Heriabveva Blass: 7 érewvia ("Heriwvefa Xylander). 
* dveypddy Westermann: éveypddn. 
* tpidxovra) vu’ (i. e. TeTpaxooiwy) Photius. 
é obrés y Taylor: obros Te. 
8 dy ely érEpos Taylor: dv %pérepos. 
* of added by Sauppe. 


« Fétioneia, the mole which formed the northern side of 
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by manning sixty triremes, and by being on every 
occasion their envoy to Lacedaemon at the time 
when Eétioneia had been fortified. And after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred he was indicted along 
with Archeptolemus, one of the Four Hundred, was 
found guilty, subjected to the punishments pre- 
scribed for traitors, thrown out unburied, and in- 
scribed along with his descendants in the list of the 
disfranchised. But some tell us that he was put to 
death by the Thirty,? as Lysias says in his speech 
in defence of Antiphon’s daughter; for he had a 
daughter whom Callaeschrus claimed in marriage by 
legal process. And that he was put to death by the 
Thirty is told also by Theopompus in the fifteenth 
book of his Philippics*; but that must have been 
another Antiphon, the son of Lysidonides, whom 
Cratinus also, in his play Zhe Flask, mentions as a 
rascal; for how could a man who had died previously 
and had been put to death by the Four Hundred be 
living again in the time of the Thirty ? But there is 
also another story of his death: that he sailed as 
envoy to Syracuse when the tyranny of Dionysius 
the First was at its height, and at a convivial gather- 
ing the question arose what bronze was the best ; 
then when most of the guests disagreed, he said 
that bronze was the best from which the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton were made ; and when 
Dionysius heard this, suspecting that the remark 


the great Harbour of Peiraeus, was fortified by the Four 
Hundred in order to command the entrance. 

> In 404 s.c., when Athens was occupied by the Lacedae- 
monians, a body of Thirty men was appointed to revise the 
constitution. They seized all power and ruled ruthlessly 
until overthrown in May 403 s.c. 

© Miller, Frag. Hist. Grace. i. p. 300. 
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\ > 4 
(833) tpompy eis eribeow elvar ro pnOev mpoordga 
> ~ ~ 
C avatpeOvar adrdv: of 8é, ru Tas Tpaywodlas adbrob 
/ 
di€oupe yademjvarra. 
/ fol 
Déporvrar dé rob pytopos Adyou éEjKovrTa, wv 
, N , 4 3 
Karepevopévous dyot Karxidtos elvar rovs eikoar- 
mévTe. Kekwpwdnta. 8 eis diAapyupiay tro 
TlAdrwvos év' Tlewoavd ré d€ dé 
os ev’ Tletodvipw. Aéyerar 5é tpaywdias 
avvOetvar Kal idia Kal ovv Avovvciw TH Tupavyw. 
” > ~ 
é7t 8 Wy mpos TH Tmoinoer Téxvnv aAvTias ovr- 
€OTHCATO, WaTrEp Tots vocovCW 7 Tapa THY taTpov 
Bepameia brdapye: ev Kopiv0m te Kateckevacpeévos 
olknud TL Tapa THY ayopay mpoéypaxev, STL SUvaTat 
D rovs Avovupévous bia Adywv Oeparevev: Kai Tuv- 
Bavopuevos Tas aitias mapepvbeiro Tovs Kauvortas- 
Ul A A 4 3 , Aa > € A 
vouilwy dé THY Téxvnv edAdTTw 7 Kal?’ adrov elvat 
> 4s @¢ AY > , A > a . ‘ , 
éml pyntopuny ametpamy. elot d° ot Kat to PAavxou 
me , oY ~ / 3 3 n~ 
rot ‘Pnyivou mept mountav BiPXiov ets ’Avriddvra 
dvadepovow. emaweirar &° adrot padiora 6 epi 
€ , 2 + 63 eae) , \ A 
Hpwdov,? Kal 6° apos *Epaciorpatov mepi trav 
Taav,* Kal 6 Tepl Ths eicayyeAlas,® dv brép éavtod 
yeypade, Kal 6 apos Anpoobévn tov orparnydv 
mapavonwyv. éypare dé Kal kata ‘Immoxpdatovs Tob 
arpaTnyod® Adyov Kat ethev adrov €€ epryov. 
, 24 n » 949 2 € 
Wydiopa ent Ocondumov dpxovros, é¢’ of ot 


év Casaubon from Photius: odv. 
‘Hpwdov Palmer: ‘Hpoddrov. 
kat 6 Duebner: xa. 4 raév Ruhnken: (dear. 
eicayyeAias Xylander: dyyeAlas. 

8 erparnyoo Westermann: iarpod orparnyot (larpod 
Photius). 
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was intended to encourage an attack upon himself, 
he ordered that Antiphon be put to death. But 
others say that he was angry because Antiphon made 
fun of his tragedies. 

There are current sixty orations ascribed to this 
orator, twenty-five of which Caecilius says are 
spurious. He is ridiculed as a lover of money by 
Plato in his Peisander. And he is said to have 
written tragedies both by himself and in collaboration 
with the tyrant Dionysius. But while he was still 
busy with poetry he invented a method of curing 
distress, just as physicians have a treatment for those 
who are ill; and at Corinth, fitting up a room near 
the market-place, he wrote on the door that he 
could cure by words those who were in distress ; and 
by asking questions and finding out the causes of 
their condition he consoled those in trouble. But 
thinking this art was unworthy of him he turned to 
oratory. There are some who ascribe also to Anti- 
phon the book On Poets by Glaucus of Rhegium.? 
His most admired orations are the one concerning 
Herodes, that against Erasistratus about the pea- 
cocks, that on the Indictment, which he wrote in his 
own defence, and that against the general Demo- 
sthenes for moving an illegal measure. He wrote 
also a speech against the general Hippocrates and 
caused him to be convicted by default. 

Caecilius has appended a decree passed in the 
archonship of Theopompus,’ the year in which the 


* Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 629, no. 103. 
> Cf. Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. ii. p. 23. 
© 411-410 B.c. Caecilius derived his text of the decree 
from Craterus’s collection of decrees. See Harpocration, 
.v.”AvSpwy and Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., 
i, p. 99, 
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tetpakéoto. KateAvOyoav, Kal? 6! eo0fev *Arvri- 
pavra KpOjvat, 6 KatktAuos maparéGerat: 


"Edge? tH BovAy pid Kat eikoory THS mpuTaveias: 
, > a / 
Anpovixos °AAwrennOev eypappdreve, Pirdorparos 
TlaAAnveds® erecrdres “Avdpwy efre wept trav dvdpar, 
os arodaivover of otparyyot mperBevopevors «is 
Aaxedatpova ert Kak@ Tis ToAEws THS ADnvaiuy, Kat 
ék TOU D otparom ov areiv emt ToAepias vedas kat meletora 


FP ia AekedAcias, “ApyerroAcuov Kat ’Ovopaxr\éa Kal 


834 


*Avripovra ovddafeiv Kat amodobvar eis 7d SiKa- 
aTipiov, drws Sdor Sikny: wapacydvrwv § adrods of 
oTparnyot, kab ék Tips BovAjjs ovotivas ay Soni toils 
oTparyyots, pore hopévorst pexpe Séxa, Orws dv wept 
TapévTwv yevnrat 7, Kpions, rporxaherdoOwoay iy 
avTovs ot Geo poberar € ev TH adprov pepe Kat cloayévTuv, 
éreoay at KAncets ebijKoow eis TO Suxacrypiov, mept 
mpocogias Karyyopely Tovs ipynpevous® cvyynydpovs Kal 
Tovs oTparnyovs Kat aAXovs,® av tis BovAntae Stov 8 
av xatayndionra: Td StxacrTipiov, wept avrov motetv 
KaTa Tov voor, Os KeiTaL TEpl THY TpoddvTHY. 


T. , 7 : an S € 8 
OUTM UTOYEYPATITAL TH OOYHATE 7) KATA tKY). 


IIpodocias GpAov® “ApyerroAeuos ‘Trmoddpov *Aypv- 
Anbev wapdv, "Avripov LYodirov ‘Papvotoios Tapwr" 
TovTou éripynOy Tots évdexa TapadoOnvat kat TA YpHparu. 
Sypdova etvar kat THs Oeot 7b éridexaroy, Kal TO oikia® 
KatacKkdwWat avTav Kat Gpovs Oeivar toiv oixorédouy, 
> , wrA re Ly 7A A a 
exvypawavras pxemtoAcuov Kal “AvtipOvros Totv 

, lo”? A be 8 7 li > fad ‘ > ia 
7poddovtowy. To 6€ Snudpxw" drofyvar tiv ovctav 

1 kal 6 Diibner: yjdicpa nal” 6. 

2 és0fe Reiske: é0€av. 

3 TladAnveds Taylor: medAnveds. 


mpocedopévais Reiske: mpoceAopévous (apoceAduevos Em- 
perius). 5 jpnuévous Turnebus: elpnyévovs. 
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Four Hundred were overthrown, according to which 
the senate voted the trial of Antiphon : 


Voted by the senate on the twenty-first day of the 
ny. Demonicus of Alopecé was secretary, Philostratus 
of Pallené was president. Andron moved in regard to 
the men whom the generals denounce for acting to the 
detriment of the State of the Athenians while serving as 
envoys to Lacedaemon and for sailing from the camp 
in a ship of the enemy and for having passed by land 
through Deceleia, namely Archeptolemus, Onomacles, and 
Antiphon, that they be arrested and brought before the 
court for trial. And the generals, with those members of 
the senate whom they shall co-opt to the number of ten, are 
directed to produce them in court, that they may be present 
at the trial, And the Thesmothetae? shall summon them 
to-morrow, and when the summonses have been returned 
to the court, they shall propose that the chosen prosecutors 
and the generals and others, if anyone so desire, shall accuse 
them of treason; and whomsoever the court may convict, he 
shall be treated in accordance with the law which has been 
passed relating to traitors. 


Under this enactment the judgement is written : 


Archeptolemus, son of Hippodamus, of Agrylé, and 
Antiphon, son of Sophilus, of Rhamnus, both being present, 
were found guilty of treason. The sentence passed upon 
them was that they be handed over to the Eleven for execution, 
that their belongings be confiscated and ten per cent thereof 
be given to the Goddess, that their houses be torn down and 
boundary-stones be set up on their sites with the inscription 
“Land of Archeptolemus and Antiphon the two traitors ”’ ; 
and that the two demarchs make a declaration of their 


* Six of the annually elected archons; their duties were to 
administer the courts of justice. 


§ gANous Turnebus: dAdos or do. 
1 zovrw Turnebus: roéro. 8 Sdrov Turnebus: & didov. 
® rw oixia Franke: ra otkia. 
10 zpoddvroww Diibner: zpoddrauy. 
11 rey 8€ Snuapyw Meier: 1B dé Snpudpxw. 
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(834) avrotvt Kai pr éefvac Odwar *ApyerréAcuovy kat 
*Avripovta “AOjvyot, pn dons "AOnvaioe xparotou 
.S # p 2 / a 32 A x 
kat atiuov etvac “ApyerroAcuov kat “Avripovra kat 
yévos To & Tovtou, Kal vdBovs Kal yinoious’ Kal édv 
B 3 , , “A 26 2A re ‘ 7A 

tis? roujontal tia tov é& “ApyertoAguov kai *Avte- 
PUvTos, arysos EoTHW 6 ToinTdpevos. Tadra bé ypaivar 
ev otndn yadny Kal? rep dvdketar Ta4 Wydpiopata 

Ta wept Ppvvixor, kal rovro® Ger Gat, 


B’. ANAOKIAH2 


*Avdokidns Aewydpov péev Fv martpos Tob 
*Avdokisov® Tot Oeudvov mote mpos Aaxedatpovious 
eipnvnv “A@nvaios, tev Shpwv dé Kudabjvatos 7 
Oopevs,’ yévous edratpidav, ws 8 ‘ENdvixos Kai 

Camo ‘Eppot: Kabjkes yap eis adrov to KnpvKwy 
yévos: 510 Kal mpoexetpicOn more peta DAavcwvos 
ovv vavolv eixoat Kepxupaiors BonOjowv, d:adepo- 
pévois pos KopiOiovs. pera S€ tabra alriabels 
doeBety ws Kal adros tovs ‘Epyds mepixdyas Kal 

Deis ta tHs Ajunrpos dpaptmv pvorrjpia,® [did 7d 


1 drodfva tiv ovciay adroty Westermann: amodjvat re 
oixiay és (or eis) TAv. 

2 zis added by Blass. 8 «at added by Westermann. 

4 dvdxerrarta Reiske: dvxaira. © rofro Reiske: rovrov, 

8 rod ’Avdoxidov added by Ruhnken. 

? Taylor: @ovpeds (Oovpios Bergk). 

§ The passage in brackets, dia... . pvorjpia, was seen 
by Dibner and Westermann to be a gloss on the preceding 
words dyaprwy pvorijpra. 

° The Thirty Years’ Peace, by the terms of which Athens 
gave up Megara and its ports in 446-445 B.c. 
> See note d below for the source of this error 
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property; and that it be forbidden to bury Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon at Athens or in any place ruled by the 
Athenians; and that Archeptolemus and Antiphon be 
attainted, and also their descendants legitimate and illegiti- 
mate; and that if anyone shall adopt any descendant of 
Archeptolemus or Antiphon, he who so adopts shall be 
attainted; and that this be inscribed on a bronze tablet, 
which shall be set up where the decrees relating to Phrynichus 
are placed. 


II. ANDOCIDES 


Andocides was the son of Leogoras, son of that 
Andocides who once made peace between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athenians?; he was as 
regards his deme a Cydathenian or a Thorian® and 
was descended from nobles, and even, according to 
Hellanicus,° from Hermes; for the race of heralds 
traces its origin to him. On this account, too, he 
was once chosen along with Glaucon to go with 
twenty ships to aid the Corcyraeans who were em- 
broiled with the Corinthians.? And after this he 
was accused of impiety as being one of those who 
mutilated the Hermae ¢ and as profaning the mys- 
teries of Demeter (because at an earlier time he was 


¢ Cf. Miller, Frag. Hist. Graze. i. p. 55, no. 78. 

@ Cf. Thucydides, i. 51, who seems to have been the 
source of this error. The colleague of Glaucon on this ex- 
pedition was Dracontides, son of Leogoras of Thurae, and 
not Andocides, who at the time, 433 8.c., was too young. 
See J.G. i. 295 (ed. min.), and Kirchner, Prosopographia 
Attica, 828 and 4551. 

¢ The Hermae, square pillars surmounted by the head of 
the god Hermes, stood before the doors of Athenian houses. 
In 415 B.c., just as the great expedition against Sicily was 
about to sail, these Hermae were systematically mutilated in 
the night by unknown persons. 
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(834) zpdtepov axddacTov Orta, vIKTUp Kwpdoavra, 
Opatoai mt TaV dyahudray Tod Beob kal elo~ 
ayyeAdevra, erred) odK HBovdAnOn dv elyrouy" ot 
KaTHYOpoL dodAov exdobvat, SiaBAnOfvar Kal mpos 
TH aitiay THs Sevtépas ypadis varomrov yeveodat: 
KopwGiwy elovreppavtwr® Aeovrivous te Kal Alye- 
oTaious dvdpas, idia peAovrev Bonbeiv avrois TOV 
"AOnvaiwv, viKTop TOUS TEpL THY dyopav ‘Eppds 
mepteKoway, ws Kpdrunmés nov, mpocapapresy 
pvoripia] xpuGets emt TovTots dmeépuyev emi T@ 
pnvicew Tovs ddtxobvras: omovdiy dé aoav cio- 

E eveyKdpevos: etedpe Tous mept Ta, lepa dpaprévras, 
ev ols Kal TOY adTOu Tarp. eutvuoe. Kal Tovs peep 
dors mavras ereytas € eTroinoev dzroneoban, TOV dé 
maTépa éppvoato, KaiTot Sedepevov 79n, dm0axo- 
prevos ToAAa AvovredAjoey avrov TH mode. Kat ovK 
epevdaato: HAreyée yap 6 Aewydpas troAAods Snpdowa 
xphpara ofeteptlopevous kal adda twa adixobvTas. 
Kal dua pev Taira adeiOn ris aitias. 

24 2? “ » ¢€9 ’ 24 a 
Odk'* eddoxidy 8 6 ’Avdoxidys emt tots mrod- 
Tevopevais eTeVeTo vavKAnpia, Kal Tots Te Kumpiov 
~ ‘ ~ ww , > ? 
Bactrebou Kal moAdois GAAots Soxipors émeSevawbn: 
OTe Kal play Tov mohitiduy, "Aptoretdov duyarépa, 
avewiav ovoayv av7@, Adbpa Tay oikelwy eEayayay 
1 elrovv] e€jrovv Emperius. 

* Here Westermann marks a lacuna, which he supplies 
from the Life of Alcibiades, chap. xviii., and the Lexicon of 
Photius, 8.v. ‘Eppoxozidat, about as follows: rots dpdcovras 
dua rods Lupaxouaiovs dmotkous dvras. odrot odv THv év LiKedia 
‘EAjvev tad rev Lupaxoveiwy xaxds Siarelévrwy epi 
Bonbeias 8é wewdvtwy Acovrivwy re xat Alyeoraiwy dvdpas, 
““the Corinthians having sent in] the men who were to do it 


on account of the Syracusans, who were colonists of Corinth. 
These men, then, since the Greeks in Sicily were being 
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dissipated and in a nocturnal revel had broken one 
of the images of the god, and when he was indicted 
refused to surrender the slave whom his accusers 
were looking for, so that he gained a bad name and 
was suspected and accused in the second suit also, 
which was brought shortly after the expedition went 
to Sicily, when the Corinthians sent in men from 
Leontini and Egesta and, as the Athenians hesitated 
about aiding them privately, they mutilated the 
Hermae about the market-place, as Cratippus says, 
and profaned the mysteries besides]. At his trial 
on these charges he was acquitted on condition that 
he should inform against the wrongdoers. He 
exerted himself greatly and discovered those who 
were guilty of the sacrilege, among whom he in- 
formed against his own father. And he brought 
about the conviction and death of all the others, but 
saved his father, although he had already been put 
in prison, by promising that he would be of great 
service to the city. And he kept his promise ; for 
Leogoras caused the conviction of many men who 
were embezzling public funds and committing other 
misdeeds. And for these reasons he was acquitted 
of the charge. 

But Andocides, since his reputation in public life 
was not good, took to merchandising and became a 
friend of the Cypriote kings and many other men of 
note, at which time he abducted a girl of Athenian 
birth, daughter of Aristeides and his own niece, 
without the knowledge of her family, and sent her as 


oppressed by the Syracusans, and the Leontines and 
Egestaeans, had sent men to ask for assistance, [as the 
Athenians...” 
3 eiceveyxapevos Reiske from Photius: éreyxdpevos. 
“ etx added by Emperius. 
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F ézeppe SHpov 7H Kumpiwy Baoret. pédAdAwv 8 
emt TovTots eis SiKaaTHptov eladyeoOa TaAw adrnv 
eLéxreev amd ris Kumpovu, cal Andbeis bod rod 
Baotréws €d€0n- Stadpas 8° Fev eis THY wddw, Kal? 
6v xpovov of retpakdotor Steizov Ta TpPdypara: 
defeis 8 bd tovTwv Kai diadvywv, adOis dadre 

Avd e 3 , 1 3 , ~ la 
KaTeAvOn 4 dAvyapyia, . . . e€émece THs TOdEwS, 
TOY TpLaKOVTA THY apynv TapaAaBdvrwv. oikyoas 

835 dé Tov THS duyhs xpovov ev “HA, KareAPdvrwv 
T&v mept OpaavBovrov, kai adres HKev eis THY 
sr ‘ A \ ~ 3 la > 
moAw. mepdbeis Sé wept THs etpyvns ets Aake- 
Saiwova Kal dd€as adixeivy eduye. SydAot 5é wept 
mavtwy ev Tots Adyots ols avyyéypadev: ot wev yap 
dmoAoyoupevov rept TOV pvoTnpiwy ciotv, ot Sé 
la / lA > ? A N ¢€ \ 
Kka0ddov Seopevov. awlerat 6° adrod Kal 6 mept 
ths ’EvdeiEews Adyos kai "Amrodoyia mpds Daiaxa 
Kal rept THs Eipyvns. Kal yKpaKke ev KaTa TOUTOV 
\ ; ¢ , A , > V2 
TOV xpovoyv dua Lwxpare. 7H Ptdoacddw apxn 
3 2 ~ ~ / > A 4} ¢ A 
8 att@ THs yevécews odvpmas péev éPdopynKoorn 
> / Ld 3063 ? / 4 > 
dyd0n, dpywy 8 ’AOrynor Ocoyevidns: dar’ elvar 
, 2 4 / ” , / 3 
mpeaBitepov avtov Avaiov erect mou déka. 


1 Diibner, followed by Bernardakis, marks a gap here. 
2 dpx7 Photius: dpye; but cf. Thue. v. 19. 1. 
3 §éxka Westermann; éx7w Taylor: éxardv. 





@ In the summer of 404 8.c. thirty men had been ap- 
pointed to draw up laws and manage the state temporarily. 
They seized all power and ruled like tyrants. Thrasybulus 
seized the hill-fortress of Phylé in December and maintained 
his position against two attacks by the Thirty. In May 
403 Thrasybulus and his followers seized Peiraeus. In 
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a gift to the King of Cyprus. Then, when he was to be 
brought to trial for this, he stole her back again from 
Cyprus and was caught and put in prison by the king ; 
but he ran away and came back to Athens at the 
time when the Four Hundred were in control of 
affairs. He was put in prison by them, but escaped, 
and again, when the oligarchy was overthrown, he 

. . was banished from the city after the Thirty had 
taken over the government. He spent the period 
of his exile in Elis, but when Thrasybulus and his 
band returned,? he also returned to the city. He 
was sent to Lacedaemon to negotiate a peace, but 
was suspected of wrongdoing® and banished. He 
gives information about all this in the speeches 
which he wrote ; for some of them he composed in 
his defence in the matter of the mysteries, and others 
when he was asking to be allowed to return home. 
There is also extant his speech On the Indictment, 
also the Defence against Phaeax and the speech On 
the Peace. He flourished at the same time as 
Socrates the philosopher ; the date of his birth was 
the seventy-eizghth Olympiad, when Theogenides 
was archon® at Athens, so that he was about ten 
years older? than Lysias. The Hermes called the 


September the Thirty were overthrown and the democracy 
re-established. . 

> The nature of the accusation cannot be determined. 
See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., pp. 293 ff. 
The oration On the Peace, delivered between 393 and 390 s.c., 
deals with the terms proposed by the mission in which Ando- 
cides participated. 

© 468-467 g.c. This date, however, is based upon a false 
reckoning, and from the orator’s own statements he could 
not have been born much before 440. See Blass, ibid. i. 
p. 283, and Kirchner, Prosop. Att. 828, 

4 The numeral is an emendation. 
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(835) tovTov 8° exwvupds éott kal ‘Epyfs 6 ’Avdoxidov 
f 3 / A *” ~ ? / ? 

B kadovpevos, avdbnua péev dv dvds Alynidos, ém- 
A > 3 / ‘ A / “~ 

KAnbeis 8 *Avdoxidov dia TO mAnoiov mapoiKkfaat 

4 ? / ‘ ? A > 3 ta ‘ 

TOV AvBoxidny. Kat abtos 8° éxoptynae KuKAtep 

Xop@ TH adtoo' duAf dywrlopevy dupaupe, kal 

viKToas avebnke Tpimroda ep’ biyAod? dvr uKpo® Tob 

mwpivov Lewrnvot. éots 8 amdois cat dxard- 

akevos ev Tots Adyots, apeAjs Te Kal daynudtioTos. 


I’. AYXIAX 


C <Avoias vids Fv Kedadov rob Avoaviov rob 
KeddAov, Xupakovaiov pev yévos petavacrdytos 6° 
? 3 a 3 / “a / 4 td 
els "AOivas émiOupia te THs méAcws Kal epixdrdous 
Tob BavOinmov meicavtos adtov, didov ovta Kal 
t , ? aoe ? 2 , 
Eévov, tAovTw Siadépovta*: as S€ tives, éxTVEGOVTA 
t&v Lvpaxovady, jvika tro VéAwvos érupav- 
lo / 0° "AG é > 4 ra) Xv >| / 
vobvTo. yevopevos Hvnow emt Diroxr€ovs 
apxovtos Tob peta DpacikaAn Kata 76 Sevrepov Eros 
Ths oydonkoaThs dAvpmiddos,® TO wev TPATOV ovv- 
emraideveTo Tots émipaveotatos “AOynvaiwy: eel 
A 4 ? c 3 é A) e éc 
D dé rH eis LvBapw azoixiay THY vaTepov Ooupious 
prerovopacbeicay EateAev 4 mAs, WyETO GdY TH 
f > ~ / eee A ] A 
mpeopuTatw adeApav lodeuapyw (Foav yap aire 
1 adrod Westermann: avrod. 
* synod] dyndob BdGpov Reiske. 
8 dyriuxpd Bernardakis: dvrixpus. 
4 S:addpovra Meziriacus: diadépwr. 
5 8’ added by Westermann. 
® dAvpmeddos Meursius: kat devrépas cAupmidsos. 


2 A decree of the tribe Pandionis in which the orator 
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Hermes of Andocides is named after him. It is a 
dedication of the tribe Aegeis and is called Hermes 
of Andocides because Andocides lived near it. He 
himself supplied the chorus for his tribe * when it was 
competing in a dithyrambic contest, and he gained 
the victory, for which he set up a tripod on a high 
spot opposite the limestone Silenus. He is simple 
and free from artifice in his orations, plain and em- 
ploying no figures of speech. 


III. LYSIAS 


Lysias was the son of Cephalus, grandson of 
Lysanias, and great-grandson of Cephalus. His 
father was by birth a Syracusan but moved to Athens 
because he wished to live in that city and also because 
Pericles, son of Xanthippus, persuaded him to do so, 
as he was a personal friend of Pericles and they were 
connected by ties of hospitality, and he was a man of 
great wealth. But some say that he moved because 
he was banished from Syracuse when Gelo was 

ant. Lysias was born at Athens in the archonship 
of the Philocles ° who succeeded Phrasicles,¢ in the 
second year of the eightieth Olympiad, and at first he 
was a schoolmate of the most prominent Athenians ; 
but when the city sent the colony to Sybaris, which 
was afterwards renamed Thurii, he went out with his 
eldest brother Polemarchus (for he had two others, 


is named among the victorious choregi is extant, IG. 
ii. 1138 (ed. min.); it was with a chorus of boys at the 
Dionysia. 

> 459-458 B.c. 

¢ The archon in 460-159 u.c. was Phrasicleides, not 
Phrasicles, 
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(835) kai dAXou do, Eddvdnyos’ cai Bodyvddos*), tod 


marpos On TeTeAevTHKOTOS, WS KOWUWYHOWY Tot 
, ” ‘ r 3 3.\ : 
KAjpov, éTn yeyovws mevrexaidexa, emi T[pakiré- 
Nous dpyovros, KaKel Stéewve Tadevdievos Tapa 
Tewoia kat Nuxia* trois Lupaxovatos, nrnodpevds 
7 oikiay Kat KAjpou tuywv® éodttedoato ews 
é 8 a> LA ” 4 te? q 
KAeoxpirov® rot "A@nvnow dpyovros érn éEjxovra 
tpia. 7 8 é€ijs KadXia® cduvpmidds evevnxoorh 
E devrépa ra&v Kara LuKxeriav ovpBavrwv ?APnvaios 
Kal Kiioews yevouerns TOV T dAAwy ouppaywr 
\ Ul a A > / 3 é- 3 \ 
Kat padvora T&v THY "IraXiav oikodvTwr, aitiabeis 
3 ’ Ser > » , 9 
arrikilew é€émece pet dAAwY Tpiakociwy.’ Trapa- 
yevopevos 8 7AOjvnow emi KadXiov rod pera 
a , 
KAedkpirov dpyovros, On THv retpaxociwy Kat- 


1 Evévsypos Taylor from Plato, Republic, 328 B: «vdidSos. 
BpaxvAdos Xylander: BpaxiAros. 
mevrexaidexa] €£xaidéxatov Photius. 
Nixie] Spengel suspects a corruption arising from Troég. 
KAjpov tuxwv Taylor from Photius: «Ajpw Aaxwy. 
KAcoxpirov Taylor: KAedpxou. 
é£jxovra} tptdxovra Taylor, 
efns KodXa] Xylander puts a gap after éf953 emi KaAAlov 
Meziriacus; ¢é7s éavrd Photius, omitting the words to 
oixouvrwy inclusive. Westermann doubts if the name Kaige 
is correct. Bernardakis suggests as giving the proper sense 
7@ 8 ééfs evavr@ én’ dpyovros KaAAiov. 

® tpraxociwy Xylander: rpidv. 


2 
3 


au QS om 


eo 


2 The scene of Plato’s Republic is laid at the house of 
Cephalus. The dialogue is not historical, and its imagined 
date cannot be fixed, but it seems to show that Plato knew 
Cephalus and his sons, see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
2nd ed., i. p. 341, 

5 444-443 B.C, 
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Euthydemus and Brachyllus), their father being 
already dead, to share in the allotment of land.* This 
was in the archonship of Praxiteles,® and he was then 
fifteen years old. He remained there, was instructed 
by the Syracusans Teisias and Nicias, acquired a 
house, had a share of the allotment, and was a citizen 
for thirty-three years, until Cleocritus was archon 
at Athens. But in the next year, when Callias was 
archon,’ in the ninety-second Olympiad, when the 
misfortunes in Sicily * had happened to the Athenians 
and unrest had arisen among the allies in general and 
especially those who dwelt in Italy, he was accused of 
favouring Athens and, with three hundred others, was 
banished. Arriving at Athens in the archonship of 
the Callias ’ who succeeded Cleocritus, when the Four 
Hundred already had possession of the city,’ he re- 


¢ 413-412 p.c. The ninety-second Olympiad is the date of 
the archonship of another Callias, 406-405 B.c. 

4 The dates given by our author for events in the life of 
Lysias are consistent (see also 835 a above, and 836 F below, 
cf. also Dion. Hal. Jsocrates, i.), on the assumption that he 
went to Thurii when the colony was founded, in 444 B.c. 
But if that is correct, his activity as a writer of speeches to 
be delivered in the Athenian courts would not begin until 
his fifty-seventh year. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
2nd ed., i. p. 345, after stating the evidence, comes to the 
conclusion that Lysias was born at Athens probably about 
446 B.c., the only certain date being his age (fifteen years). 
when he went to Thurii, and his return to Athens in 
413-412 s.c. or the year following. It is quite possible 
that he did not go to Thurii until some years after the 
foundation of the colony. The latest of his extant speeches 
may be dated about 380 B.c., so that we may believe that he 
died not long after that date. 

* The great expedition which the Athenians had sent out 
in 415 B.c, expecting to conquer Sicily was utterly annihilated 
in the autumn of 413 s.c. , - 

4 412-411 Bc. 7 ¢ Summer of 411 B.c. 
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td A 4 4 3 la fod > 3 
exovTwy Hv modu, SterpiBev adrdhe. Tis 8 ev 
Alyos wotapots vavpayias yevopevns Kal TeV 
TpidKovTa tapadaBovrwy thy modw, ebénecev énta 
a i 3 fF] A A > , ‘ A 3 A 
ern peivas, adatpeleis THY ovciav Kat Tov adeAdov 

/ 9 A A A 3 ~ > +? > 
TloAduapyov: adrés b€ duadpdas €x THs oikias dude- 
Q 4 of > > A / e > , 

Upov ovoys, év % édvddcoeTo ws dmodAovpevos, 

dupyev ev Meydpots. eémifepdvwy S€ trav azo 

DuAfjs 7TH Kalddw, eel’ ypnouuwwdtatos amdvrwy 
a 

apn, xphpard te wapacywv Spaypas dtoxtAlas 

, > r , , (ee a. 3 
Kal domidas Svaxocias wepdbets re odv “Eppa 
émtkovpous eutcbwaato tpraxoatovs, dvo 7° ezretce 
tdvavra doivat Opacvdaiov® tov *HAciov, Edvov 

3 ~ 4 3 > t , +) ~ 
atT@ yeyovota. é¢ ols ypdibavros aita Opaov- 

, ; 4 A , 2. 93 3 f 
BovAov moXtreiav pera THY Kafodov én’ dvapyias 

~ A ) i e A lol 3 , A 
Ths mo EvxXetdov, 6 pev Shuos éexdpwoe rH 
Swpedy, amreveykapevov 5° *Apyivov ypadyyv mapa- 

4 A A > 4 > od es A 
vopnwy Sa TO ampoPovAevTov eloaxOnvar, édAw TO 
unduspa Kal obtws dzeAafels THs modtrelas TOV 
Aowtov wKNCE ypovov icoteAjs wy, Kal eTeAeUTYNCEV 

3 4 > , , wv , “A L-4 a 
avTd&t dydojKxovra tpia ern Bods, ws Twes €& 

A ¢€ , a oe e A > a 
Kal éBdounKovTa, 4 ws Twes brép dydorjKovTa, 

1 émeit] émecra Franke; éxe? Westermann; Bernardakis 
would omit ézei. 

2 ‘Eppdve] "Epuwve Westermann. Cf. Life of Alcibiades, 
chap. xxv., Thue. viii. 92. 

3 Opaavdaiov Photius: @pactAatov. 


#405 n.c. The Athenian fleet was destroyed by the 
Lacedaemonians, which virtually ended the Peloponnesian 
War. 5 404 B.C. 

¢ See Lysias, xii. (Against E'ratosthenes) 15. 
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mained there. But when the battle of Aegospotami ¢ 
had taken place and the Thirty had taken possession 
of the city,® he was banished after having been there 
seven years. He was deprived of his property and 
lost his brother Polemarchus, but he himself escaped 
from the house in which he was kept to be executed 
(for it had two doors) ¢ and lived at Megara. But 
when the men at Phylé? set about their return to 
Athens, he was seen to be more helpful than anyone 
else, since he supplied two thousand drachmas and 
two hundred shields and, when sent with Hermas, 
hired three hundred mercenaries and persuaded 
Thrasydaeus of Elis, who had become his guest-friend, 
to give two talents. For these services Thrasybulus, 
after the restoration of the exiles to the city and 
in the period of anarchy’ before Eucleides, pro- 
posed a grant of citizenship for him, and the popu- 
lar assembly ratified the grant, but when Archinus 
had him up for illegality because it had not been 
previously voted by the senate,’ the enactment was 
declared void. And after losing his citizenship in 
this way, he lived the rest of his life at Athens with all 
the rights of citizenship except the vote and eligi- 
bility to office, and died there at the age of eighty- 
three years or, as some say, seventy-six or, as others 


¢ Thrasybulus and his followers, May 303 3c. After 
these exiles seized Peiraeus, there was a period of confusion 
until the democracy was re-established and Eucleides made 
archon for the year 403-402 B.c. 

* The Athenians termed any period an ‘‘anarchy” in 
which no archon could be elected because of party strife. 

7 The Senate or Council of Five Hundred prepared the 
business for the Popular Assembly, which could not legally 
vote upon any measure not previously adopted by the Senate. 
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XQ é a 
idav Anpocbdvn peipdxiov dvta. yewnOavar dé 
gacw emt DiroxAdovs dpxovros. 
, +) “a 
Pépovrat 8’ adrob Adyou TeTpaxdovos etkoounévte: 
, , 
TovTwy yvnoiovs dacty of mept Avovtoroy Kal 
Katxthov eivar duaxooious TpidKovra Kal Tpeis,’ ev 
ols dis povov ATTHGOa. Ad€yerar. ote 3° adrob 
\ eg e@ \ A , a3? , > A 
Kat 0” Uréep TOO Undiopatos 6° éypayaro ’Apyivos, 
A , a ~ 
THY woXdwreiay adbtot' mepteAdy,® Kal Kata TeV 
TpiaKkovTa eTepos. eyévero 5é mBavwraros Kal 
Bpaxvtatos, Tots idwitats tods moAAods Adyous 
exdovs. etait 0° adt@ Kal Téxyvase pytopixat memoun- 
préevas kat Anunyopiat, EmoroAat te kal "Eyxajua, 
4 > Ld 4 9 A A LA 
Kat *Emeradiot Kat "Epwrixot Kat Lwxparous 
> ~ “~ a 
Amodoyia éoroyacpévn TH Sixaordyv. Soret dé 
” 
Kata THY AdEw evKoros elvat, Svopipntos wy. 
A Ad ie > ~ A N , v6 > A 
npoabevns 8° ev TH Kata Neaipas Adyw €pacrnyv 
adtov dyat yeyovevat Meraveipas, dpodovAov TH 
, e > # , a > “a 
Neaipa: vorepoy 8 éynue BpaytdAdou tot adeAgod 
Ovyatépa. pevnpovever 8’ adrod Kai TlAdrwv év 
7 Daidpw as Sewordrov eimetv Kai *Iooxpdarous 
4 
apeacButépou. émoinoe dé Kal eis adrov émiypappa 
Mirioxos 6 “Iaooxpdtous peév yvarpiysos ératpos dé 
1 xat zpeis Diibner from Photius: zpia érn codex F; 
lacking in the others. 
* 6 Taylor: dv. 3 6 added by Taylor. 
4 adrod Taylor: ad7é. 
5 meprehay Taylor: mepiéxwv. 





* Cicero, De Oratore, i. 231, and Diogenes Laertius, 
ii, 20, 40, say that Lysias composed an oration in defence 
of Socrates, and offered it to him, but Socrates refused it. 
A speech in defence of Socrates (émép Uwxpdrovs mpés TloAv- 
xparnv) is mentioned several times by the scholiast. on 
Aristeides. It was composed probably some years after 
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say, over eighty ; and he livcd to see Demosthenes 
asa youth. They say he was born in the archonship 
of Philocles. 

Four hundred and twenty-five orations attributed 
to him are current. Ofthese Dionysius and Caecilius 
and their school say that two hundred and thirty- 
three are genuine, and he is said to have lost his case 
with only two of them. There is also his speech in 
support of the enactment against which Archinus 
brought suit and deprived him of citizenship, and 
another against the Thirty. He was very persuasive 
and concise and produced most of his speeches for 
private clients. There are also Textbooks of Rhetoric 
prepared by him, and Public Addresses, Letters and 
Eulogies, Funeral Speeches, Love Speeches, and a 
Defence of Socrates addressed to the judges.* In 
the matter of his diction he appears to be easy, 
although in fact he is hard to imitate. Demosthenes 
in his speech against Neaera® says that he was 
in love with Metaneira, a fellow-slave with Neaera ; 
but later he married the daughter of his brother 
Brachyllus. Plato also mentions him in the Phaedrus4 
as an able speaker and older than Isocrates. More- 
over Philiscus, a pupil of Isocrates and comrade of 


the death of Socrates, as an epideictic oration in reply to a 
similar speech against Socrates by the sophist Polycrates. 
This is doubtless the speech which Cicero and Diogenes 
wrongly believed to have been composed for use in the actual 
trial of Socrates. See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
2nd ed., i. p. 351. 

> Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, "Apyaiwy «pio, v. 1 ws 
dvaytyvwoxdpevoy pev evxodov vopilecbar yarerdv S€ etpicxecOat 
{nAodv wetpwpévors, ‘* when read he is considered easy, but is 
found to be difficult by any who try to imitate him.” 

© Demosthenes, Or. lix. 21. 

@ Plato, Phaedrus, 279 a. 
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(836) Avatov, d:’ 05 davepov ws mpodAaBe rots éreaw, 6 
Kat ex TOV bo IAatwros cipnuevwy damodetkvuTat: 
exes 8° ovTws* 


viv a Kaddcdans? Buyartep, rohunydpe Dpovrt, 
deifers el TL ppoveis Kal Tt mEpiaoov exes: 
TOV yap és GAXo oxjpa pefappoobevra. . Kat aAXous 
ev KOGHOLTL Btov oGpa AaBovl’ Erepov, 
del o aperis KipuKa Texety Twa Adowda dpveiv,® 
duvra* Kata POipévwv Kal Codov® abdvatov: 
Os TO 7 Euts uyfs dei€er’ dirératpov draot, 
D Kat THY TOO PUiuevov wéot Bpotois aperyy. 


iy A l4 8 43 , \ A \ 
auvéyparse 5€ Adyu* Kai “Idixparer, Tov prev mpos 
‘Appuddtov, tov d€ mpodoatas KpivovT. Tidbeor: 
4 3 , go 7 3 a, 33 / 

Kal audorepots® evica avadeLapévou 8° Idiuxparous 
A ~ , , ~ 3 4 3 A 
tas Tob Tipoféou mpd€ets, tats evOdvats avadaBwv 
THY THs mpodocias aitiav dmodoyeirar bia Tod 

/ 4 \ > ae | \ > vA ¢ \ / 
Avoiov Adyou: Kat abros pév aveAvOn, 6 Sé Tysd- 
feos elnpiwOn mdAciotois yphuacw. avéyvw dé 
Kal év 7H “OAvumiankh mwavyyuper Adyov péytotov, 
dtadAayevtas tovs “EAAnvas KataAioat Atoviarov. 


1 piv & Jacobs: &. 
2 Kad\drys and Mpovre Wyttenbach : KadXirrans and dpévrisd:. 


3 Avowa vpvety Bernardakis; Avoid. tuvov Wyttenbach: 


Avotddipvor. 4 8uvra Jacobs: ddvra. 
> {édov Bernardakis: copg. 8 +67? Wyttenbach: 767’. 
7 Sete. Brunck: detfas. 8 Adyw Meier: Adyov. 


® dudorépas Reiske: dudorépous. 


* Lysis, because the word Lysias is inadmissible in the 
Greek metre. Wyttenbach suggests that the verses were 
really written in honour of Lysis the Pythagorean. 

> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. it. p. 640. Bergk rightly says 
that this is only part of a longer poem. The fragment does 
not indicate that Lysias was older than Isocrates, but some 
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Lysias, composed an elegiac poem to him, from 
which it is plain that he was earlier in years, which 
is indicated also by what Plato said. The verses 
are as follows : 


Now, O Calliopé’s daughter endowed with great eloquence» 
Phrontis, 
Show if thy wisdom is aught, if thou hast anything new. 
Him who is altered and changed to another form, him who 
in other 
Orders and manners of life hath a new body assumed, 
- Thou must bring forth some herald of virtue to celebrate: 
Lysis ¢ 
Cpr o the dead and the gloom, there an immortal to 
well ; 
One who will show unto all the love of my soul for my 
comrade, 
Show, too, the worth of the dead unto the whole of 
mankind.* 


He also wrote two speeches for Iphicrates, one against 
Harmodius, the other for use in accusing Timotheitis 
of treason, with both of which he won his case ; but 
when Iphicrates accepted the responsibility for the 
actions of Timotheiis,* assuming at the rendering of 
accounts the accusation for treason, he defended him- 
self with the speech by Lysias ; and he himself was 
acquitted, but Timotheiis was very heavily fined. 
And at the Olympic festival also he read a very great 
oration urging that the Greeks make peace with one 
another and overthrow Dionysius.? 
such statement may have been contained in a later part of 
the poem. 

¢ In 355 8.c. Iphicrates and Timotheiis, Athenian generals 
who had been unsuccessful, were accused by their colleague, 
Chares, of treason. Although Iphicrates accepted full re- 
sponsibility, he was acquitted, but Timotheiis was fined one 


hundred talents, which he could not pay. He left Athens 
and soon died. 


# Only a fragment (Or. xxxiii.) of this is extant. 
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IXOKPATHS 


"looxpdtyns Deodapov pév Fv mais tod *Ep- 
xréws' TOv petptwy modithv, Bepdrovtas addo- 
mouovs KEKTHLEVvOU Kal EevTopiaavTOs amo TOUTWY, 
ws Kal yopnyjoa Kal mawdedoa Tods viovs> Foav 
yap avt®@ cal ddA, TeAdourmos Kat Aidpvnoros: 
Hv € Kal Ouyarpiov: GOev els Tos adAods KeKwWUM- 
dntat ta’ “Aptoroddvovs Kai Urpdrridos. yevd- 
pevos S€ Kata THY dydonKooriy EKTHV ohupmdda 
Avounsdyou Muppwovoiov dpxovros, VEewWTEpos pev 
Avotov’ Svat kal elkoow eTEOL, mpeaBuTepos de 
TlAdtwvos émra, mats péev dv emasdevero ovdevds 
ytTov *AOnvaiwy, dxpowpevos Ipodikou tre rod 
Keiov® xal Topyiov rot Acovrivov cai Teoiov rod 
Xupaxovaiov Kail Onpapévovs tobi pryropos: ob Kat 
ovMapBavopevov bro TOV Tpidkovra Kal puyovTos 
emt THY BovAaiay ‘Eoviay, dadvro KkaramenAny- 
evo, p.ovos dvéorn Bonfijowy Kal moAvv xpdvov 
ealynoe Kat dpyds, enevta ba adtoo mapyTHon, 
elmdvros OduvypdéTepov avT@ ovpBrceoBat, el ts 
tev piduv amoAavoet Ths aupdpopas* Kat éxcelvou 
Twas ovoas Téyvas adT@ dace ovpmpaypatevoa- 


1 "Epxuéws Reiske from Photius: dpxvepews. 

2 Avaydyov Muppwovalov dpxovros vedrepos péev Avaiov 
Bernardakis adapting an emendation by Wolf: Avaiudyou 
Huppwouoiou. 

§ Kelov Turnebus: xiéov. 








¢ Wealthy Athenians performed in turn special services 
to the state called “liturgies.” The most expensive of these 
was the choregy, which involved the payment, training, and 
equipment of a chorus for a lyrical or dramatic performance. 
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IV. SOCRATES 


Isocrates was the son of Theodorus of Erchia, a 
citizen of the middle class, an owner of slaves who 
made flutes, through whom he gained a competence, 
so that he paid for a public chorus? and gave his 
children an education ® (for he had other sons, Teles- 
ippus and Diomnestus, and also a daughter), and 
hence he is ridiculed on account of the flutes by 
Aristophanes and Strattis. Isocrates was born in 
the eighty-sixth Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Lysimachus*¢ of Myrrhinus, being twenty-two years 
younger than Lysias and seven years older than 
Plato. In his boyhood he was as well educated as 
any Athenian, for he attended the lectures of Pro- 
dicus of Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini, Teisias of Syracuse, 
and the orator Theramenes; and when the last- 
named was in danger of being arrested by the Thirty 
and had fled for safety to the altar of Hestia Boulaea,* 
everyone else was terrified, but Isocrates alone arose 
to speak in his aid; and at first he was silent for a long 
time, then afterwards he was urged to be silent by 
Theramenes himself, who said that his misfortune 
would be more painful if any of his friends should 
share it. And it is said that certain rhetorical teach- 
ings of Theramenes—those which go under the name 
of Boton—were of use to Isocrates when he was 


Py See Isocrates, On the Exchange of Property (Or. xv.), 
161, 

© 436-435 B.c. 

@ Plato was born in 428-427 s.c. Lysias, according to 
this statement, in 459-458. But see note on 835 p above. 

¢ The sanctuary of this Goddess of the Senate’s Hearth 
was in or near the Prytaneum, which was somewhere on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis. 
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ce ¢ ? ~ “A 
(837) oBat Hvika ev Tots SuKaoTyplois eavxodavreito, al 
> > , , > ‘ 3 ? r 
elow emvyeypappevar Borwvos. eémel 8 Frvdpwbn, 
~ ‘ n~ 
T&v pev ToATUK@Y mpaypaTwr dméoxeTo loxVve- 
td 7; 4 ‘ ~ 
pwvos 7 av Kal evrdAafrjs Tov TpdTOV Kal Td, TaTpHa. 
3 1} 3 ~ 
amopeBAnkws ev T@ mpos Aaxedayzovious ToAduw- 
wv A 
dAAows bé pepedernKws' daiverar, eva dé povov 
elzrwv do : i rns ’Avrid6 +) ’ 
yov, Tov Trept THs "AvTiddcews. StatpiBiv 
, ~ 
B 6é ovotnodpevos, emi 1d dtdocodeivy Kal ypddeww 
“a - 
& Siavonfein® etpamero, kal tov te Wavpyupixdy 
A ~ ~ 
Adyov Kai twas ddAovs TOV ovpBovdAevTixdv, ods 
pev adtos ypddwyv dveyivwoxey ods 8 €érépots 
mapeokevalev, yovpevos otTws emi TO Ta SéovTa 
tv rods “EAA weabars § 4 
ppoveiv rods nvas mpoTpéyecbar.’ dtapapTavwv 
dé THS mpoaipécews, TOUTWY fev améaTH GxoAHs 8 
nyeito, Bs twés hao, mp@tov ent Xiov, palyras 
wv 3 vA gy \, 3 A A A 3 / 
éxwv évvéas dre Kal idwv Tov piobdv apiOwovpevov 
elve Saxptaas ws “ eréyvwy euavtov viv TovTots 
mempapevov. wide dé Tots BovAopevois, ywpicas 
mpOTos Tovs €ptaTiKovs Adyous THY TOATLKOY, mept 
a > ? A > A A A A A , 
Gots éaomovdace. Kal dpyas dé Kai wept THY Xiov 
KaréoTyge Kal THv adtivy TH marpidu moXureiav- 
~ fd 
dpyupidv Te Goov ovdels cogioTay edmdpycev, ws 
Kal Tpinpapyjoa. 
"Axpoatai 8° avtot éyévovro eis éxardv, &Ador 
s e A 
te’ moAdot Kal Tipdbeos 6 Kévwvos, odv @ Kat 


1 pepedernxwms Wolf: pepaprupnKkas. 
2 & Scavonbetn Wolf from Dionysius: dcavonGeis. 
3 aporpéecOar Coraes: aporpépacbat 
4 ve Franke from Photius: dé. 
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falsely accused in the courts. But when he became 
aman he kept away from political affairs, since he had 
a weak voice and a timid disposition? and had lost his 
inherited property in the war against the Lacedae- 
monians. It is evident that he composed speeches 
for others, but he delivered only one, that on the 
Exchange of Property. He set upaschool andturned 
to philosophy and to writing out the results of his 
thinking, and he composed his Festival Oration ® and 
some others of an advisory nature, some of which he 
delivered himself and some of which he prepared for 
others to deliver, hoping that in this way he might 
lead the Greeks to think as they ought. But when 
he failed of his purpose he gave up that sort of thing 
and became the head of a school, at first, as some say, 
at Chios, where he had nine pupils. That was the 
time when, as he saw the tuition fees counted out, 
he burst into tears and said, ‘* Now I recognize that I 
have sold myself to these people.’’ He would carry 
on conversation with all who desired it and was the 
first to make a distinction between contentious 
speeches and those of a political character, to which 
latter he devoted himself. And he also instituted at 
Chios public offices and the same constitution which 
existed in his native city. He made more money 
than any other sophist, so that he was even a trier- 
arch.¢ 
His pupils numbered about one hundred, including 
among many others Timotheiis, son of Conon, with 
Pe pe Isocrates, Philip (Or. v.), 81; Panathenaie (Or. 
xii.), 9. 
? i.e. the Panegyric, delivered at Olympia. 
¢ The trierarchy was one of the “‘ liturgies ” which wealthy 


citizens were obliged to perform. Being trierarch thus 
showed wealth. 
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(837) ToMas mOdets ernrbe, ovvrBeis Tas mpos *A@n- 
vaious b7d Tipobeov TepTomevas emorods obev 
edwpnoato abt® tdAavrov ta&v ad Ldpov Tepi- 
yevopevwv. epabyrevoe 8° atdt@ nal’ Medmopumos 
6 Xios, kal "Edopos 6 Kupaios cat >AoxAnmddns 
6 Ta Tpaywdoupeva ovyypdias Kat Ocodexras® 6 
DaonAirys 6 Tas Tpaywotas voTEpov ypaupas, ob 
éort TO pvijpa emi ay Kvapirw Tropevojievors KaTa 

D rHv tepay ddov THY én” "EXevoiva, Ta viv Kat- 
EPNPELUpLEVOV™ evOa Kal Tous evdofous Tov mroun- 
TOV dvéornoay® ody atTa, ay “Opnpos 6 TOUTS 
awlerat pdvos: AcwSduas* Tt ’A@nvatos kat Aa- 
Kpitos 6 vopobérns ’A@nvaiows, ws 5é Twes dace 

ve , \ 93 an A , > 
Kat “Yarepeidns kai "Iacatos. xat Anuoobéry’ 8° ér 
pynTopevovTi dao. peta amrovdys mpoceNOeiv ada, 
Kal xtAias pev ds® elcempatreTo ovK éxew pavar 
mapacyeiv, Staxoaias S€ dwcewv, &f @ TE TO 
TELM TOV pLépos expabety’- Tov © dmoxpivacbas ws 

E “ov Tepaxiloper, & ® Anyudabeves, THY mpayparetav: 
aarep d€ Tovs Kadods ixOis GAovs 7wAodpev, ovr 
Kayw got, et BovAovo padnrevew, 6ASKANpov azro- 
Swoop THY Téexvyy. 

*EreAedra 8’ emt Xatpwvdorv® dpxovros, amayyea- 
Oévrwy TOV rept Xarpwvecav év rH ‘Immoxparovs 


* kai] Eevodav 6 I'ptMov kat Photius. 
Ocodexras Capps, cf. I.G. ii. 2 2395 b: @eodéxrns. 
5 avéornoay Westermann: dvéornce. 
1 Aewdanas Westermann and inscriptions; ¢f. Kirchner, 
Prosop. Att.; Aaodduas Photius: Aewdapos. 
Dibner: " Anuoobéony or Anpooberns. 
8 nev ds Coraes: pey ds pdvas. 
7 éxpabety Photius: éxpdéy. 
8 Xaipwvdov Meursius: xepwridov. 
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whom he visited many cities ; and he composed the 
letters which Timotheiis sent to the Athenians, on 
account of which Timotheiis presented him with a 
talent out of the sum remaining after the relief 
of Samos.* Pupils of his were also Theopompus ° of 
Chios, Ephorus of Cumae, Asclepiades who com- 
piled the arguments of tragedies, and Theodectas of 
Phaselis, who afterwards wrote tragedies and whose 
monument stood as you go to the Bean-market along 
the Sacred Way which leads to Eleusis ; it is now in 
ruins. There, too, were set up statues of the famous 
poets along with his ; of these only the poet Homer 
exists now. And Leodamas the Athenian and 
Lacritus the Athenian law-maker and, as some say, 
Hypereides and Isaeus were his pupils. And they 
say that while he was still teaching oratory Demo- 
sthenes came to him eager to learn and said that he 
could not pay the thousand drachmas which he asked 
as tuition fee, but would give two hundred for one 
fifth of the instruction ; whereupon Isocrates replied : 
““We do not cut our instruction into bits, Demo- 
sthenes, but just as people sell fine fish whole, so, if 
you wish to be my pupil, I will sell you my course 
whole.” 

He died in the archonship of Chaerondas® after 
hearing in the palaestra of Hippocrates the news of 

® 365 B.c, 

> The text of Photius reads Xenophon the son of Gryllus 


and Theopompus. 
© 338-337 B.c, 
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madatotpa muldpevos, eEayaywy atbrov tot Biov 
TérTapouw" jpépas Sia tod otriwy dmoayéobat, 
mpoeimwv Tpeis apxyas Spaydtrwy Edpimidov 


\ e ?, / / 
Aavaos 6 mevTiKovTa Ouyatépwr mati: 


Théo 6 TavrdAcios eis Iicay podrdv: 
Lidwvdv mor dotru Kadpos éxAurdvy: 


> \ \ 3? ?, Ww \ *” oe € , 
OKT Kal eveviKovTa ern Prods 7) Ws TwWes ExaTov, 
? € , 7 > Cal \ e , 
ody dopeivas TeTpaKts idelv THY ‘EAAdSa Katadov- 
Aovpévnv: mpd eviavTod 7 Ws Ties mpd Tecodpwv 
erav® THs TeAcvTHS ovyypawas Tov Iavabnvaikdv. 
tov dé Tlavnyupixov erect déxa ovvebykev, oi Sé 
dexatrévte €yovaw, dv weTevnvoxévar €x TOV? Top- 
yiov tob Acovrivov Kat Avoiov: tov dé mept Tis 
> oo Si eee ” euch ‘ 
Avriddcews S00 Kal dydorjKovTa ETN yeyovass: TOUS 
d€ mpos Didtamov cAiyw apdrepov tot Pavarov. 
> tA > 9 ~ \ rad > A 4 ” 
eyévero 8° adta@ Kal mais "Adapeds mpecBurn ove 
1 rérrapow Bernardakis: rérpaow. 
2 éeraév Turnebus: ray. 3 éx rév Reiske: ek rod. 


* This popular story of Isocrates’ death is given also by 
Lucian (7), Afacrobioi 23, Pausanias, i. 18. 8, and Plutarch, 
838 below. Itis made famous by Milton in his tenth sonnet: 


. . . as that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed by report that old man eloquent. 


But Isocrates himself, at the end of his third letter, writes ~ 
to Philip: ‘‘ But I am grateful to old age for this thing only, 
that it has continued my life to this point, so that of the 
things which I meditated in my youth and undertook to 
write in my Panegyric Oration and in that which I sent to 
you, I now see some being accomplished through your deeds 
and hope that others will be accomplished.” Apparently he 
was well pleased with Philip’s success. See Blass, Die 
attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 97. 
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the battle of Chaeroneia ;2 and he removed himself 
from life by abstaining from food for four days. Just 
before the end he declaimed the opening lines of 
three dramas of Euripides : 


Danaiis of fifty daughters fair the sire,” 
Pelops the Tantalid to Pisa came,‘ 
Once Sidon’s city Cadmus having left.4 


He died at the age of ninety-eight or, as some say, 
one hundred years, for he could not endure the sight 
of Greece enslaved four times.¢ A year (or, as some 
say, four years) before his end he wrote the Pan- 
athenaic Oration ;‘ and for the composition of the 
Festival Oration he took ten (but some say fifteen) 
years. This, they say, he derived from the speeches 
of Gorgias of Leontini and Lysias. The speech on the 
Exchange of Property % he wrote at the age of eighty- 
two years, and those against Philip shortly before 
his death. When he was an old man he adopted 


> From the Archelatis; Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 427, 
no. 228. 

© Iphigeneia in Tauris, 1. 

# From the Phrixus; Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 627, 
no. 819. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 97, 
thinks these lines enumerate three intrusions of foreigners into 
Greece. The fourth—not mentioned—would then be that 
of the Macedonians under Philip. 

* Under the Athenian empire in the fifth century, by the 
Spartans after the Peloponnesian War, by the Thebans under 
Epameinondas, and by the Macedonians. All these Isocrates 
himself had seen. But see note d above. 

7 In L.C.L. Isocrates, vol. ii. pp. 368 ff. 

¥ Ibid. pp. 181 ff. If anyone proposed that a certain man 
be obliged to perform one of the “ liturgies '’ which were 
required of wealthy Athenians, the man of whom this was 
required could challenge the proposer to an exchange of 
properties, which might transfer the obligation. 
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3 , aA A “~ 
(838) ex TAa@dvns tis “Inmiou roo piropos mownros, TOV 
A ~ ~ 
Sé THs yuvaikds Tpiav maidwy 6 vewraros. €d- 
, > e ~~ 
mopynae 8? ixavas od pedvov apytpiov elompaTTwv 
4 ~ 
ToUs yrwpijous, GAAa Kal mapa? NixoxdAdovs tod 
K a re a > ey Ed , w 
umpiwy Paowéws, os Av vids Evaydpou, elxoor 
, “~ 
tadavra AaBav tbrép to} mpos adrov ypadevros 
, 279 
Adyou: €f’ ois POovnfeis tpis mpoeBAYjOn spunp- 
apxeiv, Kai dist wev daobdverav oxnydpevos dia 
To Taldos TapnTncaTo, TO S€é Tpirov broatas® dv- 
HAwaev ovK GAlya. mpds Sé TOV eizévTa TaTépa ws 
joe > 9 at bd] , , ~ , 
ovdev add’ 7 avipdrodov ovvérepe TH radin 
ce ~ +> + cc mM f A 3 9 “e A 4 iG 
tovyapoty "” épn “‘dmtOu- do yap av? évos eLeus 
> by , 5 a) tJ , be A 4 9 4 , 
B avépamoda.””’ nywvicaro 5€ Kai rov émt MavodAw 
teBévra tn’ “Aprepicias dydvar ro 8” éyKadpuov 
> a, 3 , de A 3 € re; > a, 
od awmlerar. emroinae 5€ Kal ets “EAevny éyxawpuov 
A oA f bd rE a be “~ f € 4 
xat "Apeomayirixdv. é€eABetv Sé trod Biov of peév 
évatatov pact citwy airocydpevor, ot dé Terapratov 
apa tats tapais r&v ev Xatpwveia mecdvTwv. 
, > 9 ~ A ¢€ al > 4 , 
auveypape 5° adrot Kat 6 mais “Adapeds Adyous. 
eradyn Sé pera THS avyyevetas mAnoiov Kuvoodp- 
yous émi tod Addov év® dpiorepa adtds’ TE Kal 6 
maTip avTot Meddwpos Kai 4 wArnp adrod- ravrys 
9-3) A 4 m~ ets > A A ¢ A 
r adeAdr THOis Tob pHropos “Avaka Kat 6 moinTos 
ey 3 4 4 e 3 A b] ~ , 
C uids “Adapeds Kai 6 dvefids adtoi Lwxpdrys, 
1 edadpyce 5° Coraes with Photius: edadpycer. 


A 


2 apa Coraes with Photius: 7a apa. 
> zpinpapxetv Photius; ztpujpapxos Turnebus: tpijpas. 
4 «ai dis Meziriacus with Photius: Kai 76 dis. 
5 Umooras Coraes: dvaords. 
6 ¢y added by Turnebus. 
7 abrds Reiske: 6 vids. 
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Aphareus, the youngest of the three sons of Plathané, 
daughter of the orator Hippias. He acquired ample 
wealth, for he not only collected money from his 
pupils, but he also received from Nicocles, king of 
Cyprus, who was the son of Evagoras, twenty talents 
for the oration written in his honour. On account 
of his wealth he was envied and was proposed three 
times as trierarch. Twice he alleged illness and was 
exempted by petitions presented by his son, but the 
third time he undertook the duty and spent no small 
sum. To a father who said that he gave his son only 
a slave as companion he said, “‘ Go your ways, then, 
for you will have two slaves instead of one.”’ He 
took part also in the competition offered by Artemisia 
in honour of Maussolus,? but his Eulogy is not extant. 
He wrote also a Eulogy of Helen and a speech called 
the Areopagitic. He departed this life some say on 
the ninth day of his abstention from food, others 
on the fourth day at the time of the funeral of those 
who fell at Chaeroneia. His son Aphareus also wrote 
speeches. Isocrates was buried with his family near 
Cynosarges ® on the left side of the hill—he him- 
self, his father Theodorus, and his mother; and her 
sister Anaco, the orator’s aunt, and his adopted son 
Aphareus, and his cousin Socrates, son of Anaco 

4 Mausolus, ruler of Halicarnassus, died in 353 s.c. His 
widow, Artemisia, caused eulogies to be written in competi- 
tion by Greek orators and completed the magnificent tomb 
which he had, apparently, begun. This magnificent building 
—the Mausoleum—was designed by Greek architects and 
decorated by famous Greek sculptors. The remains of the 
sculpture include portrait statues of Maussolus and Artemisia 


and are among the most highly prized possessions of the 
British Museum. 


> Cynosarges was a region in Athens in which was a great 
gymnasium, 
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(838) LNT pOs ‘looxpdrous adeAPyis ’Avaxods vids' dv, 6 
7 ddeAgos avrob OpLesvupos Tob TaTpos Ocddwpos 
Kal of viwvol adTod, 708 _mounbevros air® Tatoos 
"Adapéws, "Adapeds Kal 6 TOUTOU marTnp Oed8wpos 
7 TE yor) HWabdvn, EAT Np d€ Tob momtod "Ada- 
pews.” emt prev odv ToUTWY TpamelaL é emfjoay e€, at 
viv ov odlovran: are S "Iooxpdre € emt Tob pv 
patos emhy Kiwy* Tpedxovra mar, ep’ od oetpryy 
7X @v EmTa oupBoAKds, Os viv od owlerat. ig de 

D kat adtod tpdirela mAnoiov éxyovoa mowurds Te 
Kat tous didacKdAous abtod, ev ols Kat Topyiav 
eis oaipay dotpodoyiny Brérovra avTov TE Tov 
*looxpatny mapeoTara. dvaxettat 8 avdtod Kat ev 
"EAevatve etk@v yaad Eumpoobev toi mpootrwou 
td Tipobdouv tof Kovwvos, kal émupéypanrar 


, , , , ra A 
Tidbeos didlas te ydpw Evveois re mpoTipav 
*looxpdatous «ik THVd’ aveOnke Oeais: 


Aewydpous epyov. 
Pépovrat 3S adrob Ad-you efjxovra, dv etoe 
yunovo Kata pev Atovtovov elxoowrévte Kata dé 
KatxiAtov eixoatoxta, of 8 GAAot Karepevopevor. 
> >’ > i A > 4) ¢€ > , 
elye 8° dAAoTpiws mpos emideréwv, Ws adixouéevov 
~ l4 
E wore mpos avrov tpid@y emt tiv akpdacw Tovs pev 
a , ~ 
dvo Katacyety tov S€ tpitov amroAbaa, ddpevos eis 
lol lo) ~ A 
THv emotaay n€ew: viv yap adT@ To Jéarpov elvat 
, 
ev axpoaTypiw.® eiaber dé Kai 7pds TOUS yrwpijous 
avtod Adyew, ws adtos pév déka pvav diddoKou, 
~ ? ? A 4, td A 3 , , 
T® & adrov didakavre TéApav Kal edpwviay dwcetv 
1 *Avaxots vids Turnebus: dvaxovawos. 


2 "Adapets . . . rod mounrod "A¢apéws bracketed by Diib- 
ner; Bernardakis marks a lacuna after "Ad¢apeds. 
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Isocrates’ mother’s sister, and his brother Theodorus 
who had the same name as his father, and his grand- 
sons, the sons of his adopted son Aphareus, Aphareus 
and his father Theodorus, and the latter’s wife 
Plathané, mother of the adopted son Aphareus. 
And over them there were six tablets which do not 
now exist. On the monument of Isocrates himself 
was a column thirty cubits high, on which was a siren 
seven cubits high as a symbol; but this exists no 
longer. There was also a tablet near by with poets 
and his instructors on it, among whom was Gorgias 
gazing into an astrological sphere and_ Isocrates 
standing beside him. There is also a bronze statue 
of him, dedicated by Timotheiis, son of Conon, at 
Eleusis in front of the vestibule. It bears this 
inscription : 

Here to the goddesses twain Timotheiis giveth this statue 

Tribute to friend and to sage, image of [socrates. 


It is a work of Leochares. 

Sixty orations are current under his name, of which 
twenty-five are genuine according to Dionysius, 
twenty-eight according to Caecilius, and the rest are 
spurious. He was averse to public declamation, so 
much so that once, when three persons came to hear 
him, he retained two but let the third go, telling him 
to come the next day, since now the lecture-room had 
a full audience. And he used to say to his pupils that 
he himself gave instruction for ten minas, but would 
give ten thousand to anyone who would teach him 
self-confidence and a pleasant voice. And when he 


* xiwv Bernardakis: xpudv (xewv Turnebus). 
4 {iveow Diibner: fevinv. 
5 dxpoarnpiy Wolf: axpwrnypiw. 
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dexakiaxtAlas. Kal pos Tov Epdpevov Sia Ti OdK 
@v avtros ixavos daAAovs arotet, elev Ott Kat at 
akovat avTal pev téuvew" od SdvavTat Tov bé 
F cidnpov tuntiKov movotow. ici 8 of Kal réxyvas 
> A / , € ? >) / 3 3 
adrov Aéyouat ovyyeypadévat, ot 5° od peOddw add 
aoknoe xpycac0at. moAdirny 8 oddémor’ eicémpate 
pucOdv. mpocératte 5€ Tols yrvwpisors eis Tas 
exkAnolas avavTdow avadhepev avT@ Ta cipnueva. 
éhum7 On 5é Kat od petpiws emt 7H LwKparous 
Bavdtw Kal pedaverovav TH borepaia mponrde. 
madw 8° épopévov tids adrov ti pnropixy, etre 
“7d pev pikpa peydda Ta dé peydra puKpa 
move.  éoTimpevos S€ more mapa Nixoxpéovrt 
7@ Kuapov tupdvvm, mpotpetopéevwy adtov tayv 
ld ~ wv ce e A > Q A 
mapovtwy SiarexOqvar, edn “‘ ols pev eyd Setvos 
ovx 6 viv Katpds, ols 8° 6 viv Kaipos odk eva 

r é 7 / X A A - 
dewds.” LodowrAéa dé tov Tpayixdv Veacdpevos 
émopevov epwtikas madi, elzev “‘ od povov Set, 
839 LodoxdAets, Tas xelpas exe map’ adT@, aAAa Kat 
A 3 / ce) ~ A / > , > 
tovs dp0adpovs.”’ tod dé Kupatov "Eddpov a- 
mpaktov Ths axoAns e&eAOdvrTos Kai maAw dro Tob 
A 4 , > AN , ~ 
matpos Anpodidou mepupbevros emi Sevtépw p00, 
maiLwy Athopov® adrov éxdAe éomovdace pévror 
ixavds wept tov avipa Kal rhv bdbeaw THs xpeias 
atdtos bmeOjKaTo. éyévero 6€ Kal mpos Ta adpo- 
Sioa Katadepis, ws UromdoTw mapetAKkvopevm 

~ ~ wv 
év tH Koitn xpho8ar, Kpdxm SidBpoxov éxovra To 
1 Coraes from Photius: repety. 
2 Aldopov Amyot: Sidpor. 





@ Cf. Moralia, 613 a. 
> Attributed to Pericles by Plutarch, Life of Pericles, 
chap. viii., and Cicero, De Officiis, i. 40. 144. 
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was asked how he, not being a good speaker himself, 
could make others so, he replied that whetstones 
cannot themselves cut, but make iron fit to do so. 
Some say that he also wrote textbooks of oratory, 
others that in his teaching he made use of practice, 
not of method. He never demanded a fee from a 
fellow-citizen. When his pupils went to meetings of 
the assembly, he told them to report to him what was 
said there. He was greatly grieved by the death of 
Socrates, and the next day he appeared in black 
clothing. And again, when someone asked him 
“What is oratory?” he said, “ the art of making 
small things great and great things small.” And 
once when he was a guest at a banquet in the house 
of Nicocreon, despot of Cyprus, and some of those 
present urged him to discourse, he said, ‘‘ for subjects 
in which I am competent this is not the time ; in the 
subjects for which this is the time I am not com- 
petent.”* When he saw the tragic poet Sophocles 
amorously following a boy, he said, ‘‘ Sophocles, we 
must not only keep our hands to ourselves, but our 
eyes as well.” ® And when Ephorus of Cumae had 
left his school without learning anything and had been 
sent back by his father with a second tuition-fee, he 
called him in fun Diphorus (Twice-bringer) ; he took, 
however, great pains with him and even suggested to 
him the subject of his work.© He showed himself 
also prone to sexual indulgence ; he used an addi- 
tional mattress beside him on his bed and kept his 


¢ The great work of Ephorus was a history of the world 
(primarily of Greece) from the return of the Heracleidae to 
the siege of Perinthus in 340 s.c. From this work Plutarch 
and others derived much of their information. Ephorus 
was born early in the fourth century and died about 320 B.c. 
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(839) mpoaxepadaiov. Kal véov pev ovTa BH yar, 
B ynpdcavra. 8° éralpa cuvetvar F 6 dvopia, Hy Aayioxn, 
ef 7] qs €axe Ovyatpiov 6 6 yevopevov era bddexa 7p0 
yapeoy ereAcdrq GeV. émeura TAaavny THY ‘Immiou 
Tob pryropos yuvatKa Tydyero Tpeis Tratdas € exoveay, 
av ov “Agapéa WS Tpoeipnrat eroujoato, 6 6s Kal 
eikdva adTod yaAKhy avébnxe mpos TH ’OdvpTreeten" 
emt Klovos Kal éméyparev 
"Icoxpdtous ’Adapeds matpos eikova THVd’ 
avebnKe 

Znvi, Geods te o€Bwv Kai yovéwy apeTny. 

C réyerar 5€ Kal KeAntioa® ert mats dv dvdKeitat 
yap év akpomroAet xadkois év Th ofatpiorpa TaV 
"Appynddpwv Kehnrilov® éTt Traits av, ws eladv 
TWeS. dvo S év drravre T@ Biw ovvéoryoav abt 
dyadves: mpdrepos perv eis dvriSocw mpoKadeca- 
peevov adtov MeyakdAeidou, mpos dv obk amnvrnce 
dua. vdgov, Tov 0° vidv mrépibas “Adapéa évixnoe: 
devTEpOsS be Avoysdxov avTov mpokadecapévov Tepi 
Tpinpapxias eis dvridoow: Tr Geis dé THY Tpinp- 
apxtav bméoTn. Hv dS adtod Kal ypanrry elxooy ev 
7@ Hlopmeip. 6 8 "Adapeds ouveyparbe piev Adyous 
ov ToMovs bé, duxaviKovs TE kal oup oveutixovs: 
emroinae S€ Kal Tpaywdias mept EmTa Kal TpLaKoVTA, 

1 "OdAvpmeiw Wyttenbach: dAvuprig ds. 


2 xeAnricac Turnebus: xepyrioas. 
3 KeAnrifwy Turnebus: xepyrilav. 





* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 329. The column and 
statue existed in the time of Pausanias (Paus. i. 18.8). A 
bust in the Villa Albani in Rome may be a late copy of the 
head of this statue or, more probably, since Leochares was a 
famous sculptor, of the statue at Eleusis mentioned above. 
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pillow wet with saffron. And when he was young he 
did not marry, but in his old age he kept a mistress 
named Lagiscé, by whom he had a daughter who died 
unmarried at twelve years of age. Then he married 
the daughter of the orator Hippias, Plathané, who 
had three sons, one of whom, Aphareus, as has been 
said above, he adopted. This Aphareus dedicated a 
bronze statue of him near the Olympieium on a 
column with the inscription : 

Aphareus set up this statue his father Isocrates’ image, 
Sacred to Zeus, to exalt gods and his ancestors’ worth.* 
And it is said that he rode a horse in a race when he 
was still a boy ; for a bronze figure of him as a boy 
riding a horse is set up on the Acropolis in the ball- 
ground of the Arrhephoroi,® as some have said. In all 
his life but two lawsuits were brought against him : 
first when Megacleides challenged him to an exchange 
of property. He did not appear in court in this suit, 
because he was ill, but sent his son Aphareus and won 
his case. The second suit was when Lysimachus 
challenged him to exchange property in connexion 
with the trierarchy ; and this case he lost and per- 
formed the trierarchy. There was also a painted 
portrait of him in the Pompeium.? Aphareus wrote 
speeches, both juridical and deliberative, but not 
many. He also composed about thirty-seven trage- 
dies, but the authorship of two of thein is contested. 

> This seems to have been situated near the north-west wall 
of the Acropolis, west of the Erechtheum: ef. Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Athen®, p. 283. ‘Two maidens were chosen each 
year to carry the peplos at the Panathenaic festival and were 
called Arrephoroi. ¢ See note on 837 F. 

¢ The Pompeium was just inside the Dipylon gate, at 


which point the processions began. It was the storehouse 
for objects used in processions. 
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D dv dvriréyovrar d¥0. dp&dpevos 8 amd Avat- 
(839) otparov Oddone dxpt Lwouyévous év éreow 
eikootoKTa didacKaXias dotikas KabhKev €€ Kal 
dis évicnoe dia Atovuatov, Kafels Kai 60’ érépwv 
érépas S00 Anvaikds. Tihs 6€ pytpos atradv 
*"Icoxpadtous Kat Meodwpov Kal THs tavTns adeA- 
dis “Avaxods' eixdves avéxewro év axpoToAe dv 
THs pntpos tapa THY ‘Yyievav viv Ketrat perert- 
yeypappern, 7 8 *Avaxods' od awlerar. Eéoxe 
d€ do viovs, “AA€Eavdpov pév ex Koivov® Lwat- 
KAéa® 8° éx Avatov. 


ER’. IZAIOZ 


> A 
E ‘Iaatos Xadkideds pév fv To yévos, mapayevo- 
a > >AG , ‘ A , 4 , 
jeevos Els jvas, Kal ayoAdcas‘ . . . Avaia 
, wn n~ 
KaTa TE THY TOV GVOUATwY appoviay Kal THY év TOTS 
La 
mpaypact SewoTnTa, WoT ei py} Tis euTEetpos TavU 
TOU yapaKTHpos THY avépa@v ein, odk av diayvoin 

1 >Avaxods Xylander: vaxods. 

2 Koivov Reiske: Kowois. 

3 Ywoudda Turnebus: ovoixdda (Avotxdéa Diibner). 

4 gyoddcas] Bernardakis, following Westermann and 
Diibner, marks a gap to be filled with the name of Isocrates 
and other words, ¢.g. "Iooxpdre:, paiverar dxodovOjcas Avoig 
(or fnAjoas Avoiar). 








4 369-368 B.c. ® 342-341 B.c. 

¢ When a poet (&8dexaAos) wished to avoid the labour of 
presenting a play he could delegate the management to a 
hypodidascalus, another poet experienced in such matters. 
We have many instances of this practice in the didascalic 
notices, notably in the case of Aristophanes. 

2 The City or Greater Dionysia were celebrated in March, 
the Rural or Lesser Dionysia in the various demes of Attica 
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Beginning in the archonship of Lysistratus¢ he pre- 
sented in the twenty-eight years to the archonship of 
Sosigenes ® six series of dramas at the City Dionysia 
and won the prize twice, Dionysius as his manager,° 
and, other poets managing, he presented two other 
series at the Lenaean festival.¢ There were statues 
of the mother of Isocrates and Theodorus and of her 
sister Anaco set up on the Acropolis; of these the 
statue of the mother is now placed, with a changed 
inscription,® near that of Hygieia, but the statue of 
Anaco is gone. She had two sons, Alexander by 
Coenus, and Sosicles by Lysias. 


V. ISAEUS 


Isaeus was a Chalcidian by birth, but came to 
Athens and went to school [to Isocrates. He re- 
sembled] Lysias’ in his melodious diction and in his 
skilful arrangement and treatment of the subject 
matter in his speeches, so that unless a person were 
thoroughly familiar with their particular styles, 
he could not easily tell to which of the two orators 


in December, and the Lenaean festival in December. At all 
of these dramas were performed, but new tragedies were not 
produced at the Rural Dionysia, and for a time the same was 
true of the Lenaean festival. A series of dramas comprised 
three tragedies and a satyr drama. The two prizes of 
Aphareus are recorded in an inscription, IG. ii? 23256 
(ed. min.). 

¢ Statues erected to honour one person were not infre- 
quently transferred to another by changing the inscriptions. 
Dio Chrysostom in his Oration to the Rhodians condemns 
this practice. 

! Cf. Dion. Hal. De Isaeo Iudicium, 2 yapaxripa 8e 
Avotou xara 16 mieiarov éljAwee, ‘he emulated in the highest 
degree the character of Lysias.” 
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ToAAods TaV Adywr padiws OrroTépov THY pyTopwv 
clolv. nKpace 5é pera Tov TeAomovvnotaKoy TdAe- 
prov, ws éo7t Texpnpacda éx Adywv adrod, Kal 
F expt tis Dirirzov apyfs mapéerewe. Kalynyijcarto 
dé Anuoabévous, dmooras THs axoANs, emt Spaxpats 
puptais: d10 Kal pddtora éemipavis eyévero. adros 
dé Kal Tods émitpomiKods Adyous GauvéraTTe TH 
Anpoobéver, ds twes elzov. KatadddAoure 5€ Adyous 
énxovta técoapas, dv elo yvjowo. mevTiKovTa, 
Kal idias téxyvas. mpa@tos dé Kal oxnuarilew 
np§aro Kal Tpémew emt TO ToAuTiKOV THY SudvoLay: 
6 pddwora pepipnrar Anpoobévns. pyvnuoveder 3° 


avtot Medmopzros 6 KwpiKkos ev TH Onoet. 


840 S’, AIZXINH2 


Aicxyivns “Atpopyrov, duydvTos pev emt rav 
TpldkovTa ovyKatayayovros dé Tov Sfuov, Kal 
DAavrobdas: trav 5é€ SHuwv Kodwxidns, odre kara 
yevos TOV éemipavay odre KaTa TEepLovaiay ypynud- 
Twv. véos 8 wv kat éppwyevos TH owpare trept 7a 
yupvaoia emdver: Aapmpddwvos 8 dv pera Taira 

, y e A , - 
Tpaywoiav yoxynoev' ws 8 Anpoabévns dyoiv, 
bToypappatredwv Kal TpiTaywrioTdv "Apiorodyjp@ 

@ See below, Demosthenes, 844 8B. 

> Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 499, 
interprets this as referring to Boures of thought (construing 
thy Siavovay with cynparilew). Cf. 835 B supra doxnpdriotos 
otf Andocides. 

© Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 737, no. 18. 

4 A catalogue of the tribe Oeneis, /.G.? 2408, gives his 
full name: ’Arpopnros Aicxivov Kofoxidns. It gives also the 
name of Aeschines’ son ’A7pdpnros. 
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many of the speeches belong. He was in his prime 
after the Peloponnesian War, as may be inferred 
from his speeches, and lived until the reign of 
Philip. He taught Demosthenes,’ not at his school, 
but privately, for ten thousand drachmas, whereby 
he acquired great distinction. And he himself com- 
posed for Demosthenes the speeches against his 
guardians, as some said. He has left behind him 
sixty-four speeches, fifty of which are genuine, and 
some rules of rhetoric of his own. He was also the 
first to give artistic form to his speech ® and to turn 
his attention to the urbane style of the orator; in 
which Demosthenes has closely imitated him. Theo- 
pompus the comic playwright mentions him ¢ in the 
Theseus. 


VI. AESCHINES 


Aeschines was the son of Atrometus,? who was 
exiled in the time of the Thirty and helped to restore 
the democracy, and of Glaucothea. He belonged to 
the deme of the Cothocidae and was not of distin- 
guished family or great wealth. When he was young 
and physically strong he worked hard in the gym- 
nasia; and afterwards, since he had a clear voice, he 
practised tragedy ; and according to Demosthenes ¢ 
he was for a long time under-secretary and regularly 
played as a third-rate actor with Aristodemus at the 


* Demosthenes, xviii. 261; xix. 246. The festivals in ques- 
tion are those held in the small towns of Attica. Aristodemus 
was one of the most noted tragic actors of his time. Born at 
Metapontum, he was granted Athenian citizenship and was 
one of the envoys (among whom were Aeschines, Demo- 
sthenes, and Philocrates) who made the peace of Philocrates 
with Philip in 346 b.c. 
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(840) év rots Atovuaiors SteréAcr, dvadapBdvev ent cyoAfjs 
B tas madaids tTpaywdias. Kal ére mais dv edidacKe 
ypdppata odv TH Tatpi, Kal peipdkioy wv éeoTpa- 
TevEeTo ev TOs TEpiTOAOLs.’ akpoaTHs S€é yevdopevos 
ws pév tives Aéyovaw *Iooxpdrovs Kal Tdrdrwvos, 
ws 5é€ Katxidtos Aewddpavros, Kal troAitevdpevos 
ovk adavads ex Ths évavTias pepiOos Tots zrept 
Anpoobévn, émpécBevoev dAdas Te mpeaBetas 7oAAds 
Kat mpos Didimmov drép Tis eipyvns: éd’ 4H KaT- 
nyopyOy? tao Anpoobévouvs ws* davnpnydvov tod 
Owxewv EOvovs, Err 8 ws moAcuov eEdibas, Avira 
mudayopas péOn "Apdixtioor mpos “Apdiocets 
Tovs Tov Apeéva epyalopevous*: €€ od avveBy Tovs 
C’Auduxriovas Dirinaw mpoadvyeiv, tov § bad Tob 
Alsxyivov ovvepyovpevov émbécbat trois mpaypact 
Kat Hv DwKida AaBelv: adda ovverdvtos abT@ 
EdBovAou rot Xawbapov WpoBaddAovaiov® Snpayw- 
yobvtos, Tpidxovra windois dmépuyev. iat 8 ot 
fact ovyypaibar ev Tovs pytopas Tods Adyous, ep- 
1 reptmdAots Hemsterhuis from Aeschines, False Legation, 
goed cpapie Relais rom nobed) bet 
Picadedby Diba eo 
4 robs... épyalopévouvs Wolf: xal (cbs Emperius) tov Ayeva 
épyalopeévors. 
5 TIpoBaddovaiov] IpoBadovoiov Photius; IpoBadeciou 
Westermann; cf. Demosthenes, lix. (Against Neaera) 48, 123. 





* More accurately in Photius, the dramatic festivals held 
in the small towns of Attica. For the ancient accounts of 
Aeschines’ career as an actor see O’Connor, Actors and Act- 
ing in Ancient Greece, pp. T4 ff. Kelly Rees, The Rule of 
Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama, pp. 31 ff., has 
shown that the term “‘tritagonist”’ was invented by Demo- 
sthenes as an opprobrious epithet and it is applied in antiquity 
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Dionysiac festivals,? repeating the old tragedies ® in 
his spare time. And while still a child he helped his 
father to teach letters, and as a young man he served 
in the patrol of the frontiers. After studying with 
Isocrates and Plato, as some say, but with Leodamas 
according to Caecilius,° he was prominent in public 
life in the party opposed to that of Demosthenes, and 
was sent on many embassies, among them the one 
to Philip concerning the peace.? For this he was 
accused by Demosthenes of having destroyed the 
Phocian nation and moreover of having stirred up 
war between the Amphissians, who were building 
the harbour when he was chosen as delegate to the 
Amphictyonie Council, and the Amphictyons ; as a 
result of which the Amphictyons turned to Philip 
for protection, and he, assisted by Aeschines, took 
matters in hand and conquered Phocis. But through 
the aid of Eubulus, son of Spintharus, of the deme of 
Probalinthus, who had influence with the people, he 
was acquitted by thirty votes; but some say that 
though the orators composed their speeches, yet 


to no other actor than Aeschines; also that it meant, not 
‘actor of third-rate réles,"* but ‘third-rate actor”; ef. 
Bekker, Anecdota, p. 309. 31 d8oxipdraros trav troxpitay, &v 
7H tpitn taker katapOuovpevos. 

» “Old tragedies”? are those which had been performed 
in Athens before. 

* But see below, 840 x, where the more probable statement 
is made that he had no teacher. Cf. the anonymous Life of 
Aeschines, 13, Quintilian, ii. 17. 12, and Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., iii. p. 157. 

¢ Aeschines was sent in 347 and 346 B.c. on two embassies 
to Philip concerning peace. The second is probably the one 
especially referred to here. In his orations On the Peace 
(S46 B.c.) and On the False Legation (343 B.c.) Demosthenes 
attacks Aeschines and his colleagues. 
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(840) mobay 5é€ yevouevwy Tov Tept Xarpodveray, pnKere 
Ty diknv elaeADeiv. ypovw 8° vorepov, DidAiamov 
pev TereAcuTnKdTos "AreEdvipov Sé SiaBatvorros 
els Thy *Aotav, éypaisato Kryjougaéivra Tapavopey 
emt Tats AnpooBévous TiyLats: ov peradaBay dé TO 
TEUTTOV [Epos TAY pjgev epuyev els ay ‘Pdédor, 
xtAlas Spaxpas omép Tijs WTS ov BovAnbeis 

D xatabécbar. of § arysias abt@ mpooriynbjvac 
Adyouow od OddovT. e&eADeivy tis mdAews, Kal 
edbety ets "Egecoy oi ws "AAeEardpov. Tob dé TedeuTi}- 
cavros, Tapayys ovens, dmdpas els THV ‘Pddov € ev- 
Tatda. oxohny KaTaoTnodpevos edidackev. daveyvw 
te tois ‘Podiots tov Kata Krnowpdvros Adyov 
emmderKvUpEvos Gavpalovrey dé mdvtwy ef tabr’ 

E etary yr7HOn * “ovx av,” edn, “ eCavpdtere, “Po- 
S104, et ™pos Taira Anpoobeévous A€yovros HKOU- 
cate.” oyodjy 7” éxet mpookaréAume, To ‘Podiaxodv 
SidacKkadreiov KAnbev. émerta mrevoas eis Lapov 
Kat diatpibwv emt ris vicov oAiyov vorepov erE- 
AevTnoev. é€yévero 8 edpurvos, ws SiHAov éx Te Ov 
eno Anpoobémns Kal €K TO Anpoxdpous Adyou. 

€povrar 8 adrob Adyo. Técoapes, 6 Te Kara 
Tryapyou Kat 6 ahs UapampecBeias Kat 6 Kara 
Kryowpa@vros, of Kat pedvor eta yuo. 6 yap 
envypadopevos Andtaxos odk éatw Aloyivov: an- 
edelxOn prev yap émi Thy Kpiow TH wept’ Tob tepod 


1 shy wept Diibner: tod epi. 





* The author’s extreme brevity reduces to two sentences 
the events of about eight years. The acquittal of Aeschines 
took place in 343 s.c. 

> Anyone who brought a suit against another for proposing 
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the suit never came to trial because the battle of 
Chaeroneia intervened.? Ata later time, when Philip 
was dead and Alexander was crossing over to Asia, he 
brought a suit against Ctesiphon for illegal conduct in 
proposing the honours for Demosthenes; and when he 
did not receive one-fifth of the votes cast, he went into 
exile at Rhodes, not being willing to pay a fine of a 
thousand drachmas for his defeat.2. But some say that 
he was further punished by disfranchisement and did 
not leave the city of his own accord, and that he went 
to Alexanderat Ephesus. During the confusion follow- 
ing Alexander’s death he sailed to Rhodes, set up a 
school there, and taught. He read to the Rhodians 
his oration against Ctesiphon as an exhibition of his 
powers, and when they all wondered that after 
delivering that speech he had lost his case, “ You 
would not wonder, Rhodians,” he said, “‘ if you had 
heard Demosthenes speak in reply to it.” And he 
left a school behind him there, called the Rhodian 
school. Then he sailed to Samos and not long after, 
while lingering on that island, died. He had an 
excellent voice, as is clear from what Demosthenes 
says ¢ and from the oration of Demochares. 

Four orations are current under his name: that 
Against Timarchus, that On the False Legation, and 
that Against Ciesiphon,’ and these alone are genuine, 
since the one entitled the Delian Oration is not 
by Aeschines ; for he was, to be sure, appointed 
associate advocate in the trial relating to the sanctuary 
a measure forbidden by law was subject to a fine and was 
debarred from bringing any similar suit if he received less 
than one-fifth of the votes cast by the dicasts. 

¢ Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) 259, 308. 


4 In L.C.L. Aeschines, pp. 15 ff. 
¢ Ibid. pp. 303 ff. 
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tod ev AnAw ovorabets ouviyyopos- ov pay elie Tov 
Adyov: éyetporov}On yap ‘Virepetons a avr? adrob, ws 


F pyr Anpoaberns. eoxe d€ Kal aeAgovs, od ws now 


841 


avros, "AdoBnrov" Kat Diroxdpy.’ annyyere dé 
Kal THY ev Tapdvais viKgy mpaOros "AOnvatois, éd? 
@ Kat eotedavwlyn td devtepov.® 

Oi & elzov undé pabnredoal trot tov Aloxyivyy, 
GAN ék THs daoypappateias apOAvar év Trois bu- 
KaoTnpiois Tote Oiayovra: mpa@Tov 9S eimely ev 
TH SHuw kata Didinmov, evdokijoavTd Te mpeo- 
Bevrny yxepotovnOavas mpos “ApKddas: mpos ods 
adukopevov ovoTicat TOUS pupious emt Didur7ov. 
eypayaro be al Tiapxov (ETOLPTHOELS” 6 5 
exdimwy Tov dya@va avTov aviptnoev, ws mov 
gyot Anuoobérns. éxeporovyiby Sé* mpeoBevrrs 
ws Didivamov peta’ Krnoipa@vros kai Anuoobévovs 
mept Ths eipyvns, ev  dpewov rod Anpoobévous 
nvéxOn: vo Se Sevrepov S€xatos wv, Kupwoas 
opkois THV elphyvnv, Kpilels amédvyev, Ws mpo- 
e(pnTac. 


Z’. AYKOYPTOX 


Avroipyos marpos pev Hv Avkdgpovos rob Av- 
Koupyov, 6v ot Tpedkovra TUpavvor d7réKTewav, 
aitiov abdT@ THs dvaipéoews yevouevov °Apiato- 


? *Adofyrov Westermann from Aeschines: ddofov. 
2 | Didoxepy Wyttenbach from Aeschines: Sypoxdpy. 
76 Sevrepov placed here by Franke: in mss. is after 
"Abate: cf. Aeschines, False Legation, § 169. 
4 8¢ added by Westermann. 
5 wera Franke: xara. § §€ added by Bernardakis. 
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at Delos, but he did not deliver the speech; for 
Hypereides was elected in his place, as Demosthenes 
says.? He had, as he himself says,® two brothers, 
Aphobetus and Philochares. He was the first to 
bring to the Athenians the news of the victory at 
Tamynae, for which he was crowned a second time. 

Some have said that Aeschines did not study under 
any teachers, but rose from the under-clerkship in the 
courts, which he held at that time. And they say 
that his first speech before the people was against 
Philip, by which he gained such reputation as to be 
chosen envoy to the Arcadians ; and when he came 
to them he raised the ten thousand troops with which 
to oppose Philip. He also prosecuted for unchastity 
Timarchus, who gave up the defence and hanged 
himself, as Demosthenes says somewhere.* He was 
elected envoy to Philip with Ctesiphon and Demo- 
sthenes to treat for peace, on which occasion he was 
more successful than Demosthenes ; and the second 
time, when he was one of ten,’ he confirmed the peace 
with oaths, was tried for it, and was acquitted, as has 
been said above. 


VII. LYCURGUS 


Lycurgus was the son of Lycophron and grand- 
son of the Lycurgus whom the Thirty Tyrants put to 
death, his execution being brought about by Aristo- 


* Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) p. 271, 134. 
® Aeschines, On the False Legation, 149. 
¢ Demosthenes xix. (On the False Legation) 2 and 285. 
# Aeschines, On the False Legation, 178. 
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(841) dyov BariGev, os Kal éMqvorapias yevojLevos 
epuyer € ev TH OnpoKparig Tov Siuwy be Bouradns, 
yévous Tob TH "EreoBovradav. dKpoaris de 
yevopevos TlAdtwvos Tob diroadgou, Ta mpara 
epirooddncer’ elra kat "Iooxparous tot prjropos 
yvapyLos yevopLevos emodredoaro empavas, Kat 
Aéywv Kal mparro Kal 1) ,TuoTevadevos THY 
Stoixnow TOV YpnpaTwv: Tapias yap eyeveTo emt 
Tpeis Tevraernpibas TAAGVTWY pLUpiwY TETPAKLOXI- 
Aiwv, 7 7 ws TWES pupiov oKxTaKoxtAtiwy éEakooiwy 
TEVTHKOVTO., Kal 6 TOS TYLaS. avta yndilopevos 

C Urparoxdijs 6 prep, TO plev mp@rov aipebets 
avros, emreiTa TOV didwy emuyparpdprevos TWO, 
avros e7TOLelTO ay Stotkyow dia TO Pbacat vO}Lov 
eloeveykeiv, pn mew mévte érav Siémew Tov 
xetporovnfévta émi ta Snudoia ypnuara, aet 7 
egeotws tots Epyous SuetéAece, Kai Oépous Kal 
Xeyi@vos. Kat emt Thy Tod moAduov mapacKeuyy 
xEetpotovnGeis TodAG THs mdéAEWS ETNVWPOWOE, Kal 
Tpinpers Tapeckevace TH ONLw TETPAKOGLas, Kal TO 

D ev Avkeiw' yupvaovov émoinae Kat epvtevoe kal THV 
madaiorpay wKoddpnae Kat To ev Atovdaou béarpov 
emlaTaTa@y emeTéedece.* moTevaduevos 5° ev Tapa- 


1 Auxelw Xylander: Avuxiw. 
2 émerédece the Turin editors from Moralia, 852 c: éreAev- 
TNHGE. 


* The Hellenotamiae were a board of ten members who 
collected and administered the tribute paid to Athens by the 
members of the Delian Confederacy. 

> 338-326 B.c. The title of his office is not known. No 
regular office so extensive as this is mentioned in Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens. He may have been in charge of the 
theoric fund or the military fund, or both, by virtue of a 
special commission, which in the next generation became a 
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demus of Baté, who also, after having been one of the 
Hellenotamiae,* was banished under the democracy. 
Lycurgus was of the deme of the Butadae and the 
family of the Eteobutadae. He attended the 
lectures of Plato the philosopher and at first devoted 
himself to philosophy ; then, after being a pupil of 
the orator Isocrates, he had a notable public career 
both as a speaker and as a man of action, and he was 
also entrusted with the management of the finances 
of the State; for he was made treasurer for three 
periods of four years ® in charge of fourteen thousand 
talents, or, as some say (and among them the man 
who proposed the vote of honours for him,° Stratocles 
the orator), eighteen thousand, six hundred and 
fifty.¢ He was elected in his own person the first 
time, but afterwards he entered the name of one of 
his friends, though he himself administered the office, 
because a law had previously been introduced for- 
bidding anyone elected treasurer of the public funds 
to hold the office more than four years ; and he was 
always intent upon the public business summer and 
winter. When he was elected to provide munitions 
of war he restored many edifices in the city, he 
provided four hundred triremes for the people, he con- 
structed the gymnasium in the Lyceum and planted 
trees in it, he built the palaestra and finished the 
Dionysiac theatre when he was the commissioner 
in charge of that work.* He took care of two hundred 
regular office; see Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 10, Tarn, 
Cambridge Ancient History, vi. p. 441. The period meant 
may be the quinquennium. © See Decree III, below, 852. 

# Roughly equivalent to £3,026,000 or $15,130,000, or 
more at present values. 

* Probably while he was in control of the finances. C/. 
Dérpfeld and Reisch, Das griechische Theater, pp. 39 f. 
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/ ~ ~ 
Katabyikyn Tapa Tov idwrdv Siakdata TevTiKOVTA 
, ? f = al “A \ 2 A ~ 
tdAavra epurace, Tropmetd Te Xpvod Kat dpyupa TH 
move KaTeoKevace Kal vikas ypuvads. modAAa 6 
e f aA ‘ ? fr A s \ 
julepya mapaAaBwr eferédece Kat vewaotKous Kat 
~ / ~ oA 
Thy akevodnKav? Kat 7@ atadim TO TLavalnvaixa 
Thy KpynTida epieOnKev, eEepyacdpevos TobTd Te 
Kal THY yapadpayv opadyv moujoas, Aewviou' tivds, 
6s €KeKTNTO TOTO TO xwplov, avévTos TH TOdEL, 
mpoeizavros® adt@® xapicacba. Avxoupyou.* 
” \ 4 ~ ” ‘ 1 A ~ 
Eoye 5€ kai toi doteos tH dvdAakjy Kai Tdv 
, A 4 “a ? , oe 
Kakovpywv Thy avrAAntuw, ods e€jAacev anavras, 
Ws Kat TOV codtoTav evious rAéyeww Aveodpyov od 
, 3 \ 4 5 f A f \ 
pédan aGAAd Gavdrw® xpiovTa tov KdAapov Kara 
T@V Tovnpay, oTw avyypapew. dev e€arrnfévra 
2 A e393 "AA f PS) ~ r 4 ¢ on b) 
avTov v7 e£dvipov tod Bactrdws 6 dios od 
, 2 8 \ f ? ld s 
mponkaro. Kal’ év dé xpdvov émoAduet Didurmos 
\ °"AGQ ‘ A PS) , 5X ? , 
mpos ’A@nvaious tov Sedrepov mdAcpov, émpéaBeve 
A Ar lA \ A bd ” 
pera IloAvedKrov Kai Anpoobévous eis te TeAo- 
névynaov Kal Twas éTépas modAes. Sterédead Te 
Tov amavrTa xpovov evdoKxtparv trapa Tots *A@nvators 
Kat Sikatos elvar vourlouevos, WoTe Kal Ev Tots 
U A “A “A 20 / , 
Suxactnpios TO PHaa AvKodpyov éddxet BonOnya 
elvat T@ ovvayopevopevy. 

Kiojveyxe dé Kal vouous, Tov pev mept Tév 
~~ ? ~ ww 4, 3 a ? Ul 
KWpWoaV, ayava Tots XvUtpos éruteAciv epaptAdov 
év T@ Oedtpw Kal Tov wiKyioavra ets Gotu KaTa- 
1 Aewiov Coraes: duiov. 

2 =zpoetmavros Emperius: wept mavros. 
3 atir@ added by Bernardakis. 


4 Avxodpyouv Bernardakis: Avxovpyw. 
5 Gavdrw] atuare Amyot from Life of Solon, chap. xvii. 
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and fifty talents entrusted to him on deposit by 
private persons, he provided for the city objects of 
gold and silver for use in processions and golden 
Victories, and many buildings which came into his 
hands half-finished he completed, among them the 
ship-sheds and the arsenal. And he put the founda- 
tion-walls round the Panathenaic stadium. This he 
accomplished, and also the levelling of the ravine, 
because a certain Deinias who owned this plot of 
land gave it to the city when Lycurgus suggested to 
him that he make the gift. 

He was charged also with guarding the city and 
arresting malefactors, whom he drove out entirely, 
so that some of the sophists said that Lycurgus 
signed warrants against evil-doers with a pen dipped, 
not in ink, but in death. And therefore, when King 
Alexander demanded his surrender, the people did 
not give him up. When Philip was carrying on the 
second war with the Athenians, Lycurgus went as 
envoy with Polyeuctus and Demosthenes to the 
Peloponnesus and to some other States. Throughout 
his life he was always highly esteemed among the 
Athenians and considered a just man, so that in the 
courts of law the word of Lycurgus was regarded as 
a help to anyone requiring an advocate. 

He also introduced laws: the law relating to 
comic actors, that a competitive performance be held 
on the festival of Pots? and that the victor’s name 


* The third day of the Anthesteria, the thirteenth day of 
the month Anthesterium. 
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é / 3 Tata > , A 
AéeyecOar mpdtepov otk e&dv, dvadapBdvwv Tov 
3 ~ > , ‘ / € ~ > , 
dya@va exAceAourdta’ tov dé, ws yadKds eixdvas 
> a ~ ~ > ta / ? 
avabeiva Tay Towntav, AtayvAov LodoxrAéovs Edpi- 
midov, Kal Tas Tpaywdias adTa@y ev Kowa yparpa- 
ptevous dvddrrew Kat Tov THs mOAEwS ypappatéa 
TapavaywwoKew Tols droKpwoupevois ovK e€elvat 
yap wap adrds' droKpiveobar. Kal Tpirov, wndevi 
> a > , A ~ > a > é 
e€etvar “AOnvaiwy pndé tdv oikovvtwv *APjivnow 
> , ~ , en / > ~ € 
eXevOepov capa mpiacbar emi dovreia ex THV aAL- 
oKopevwv avev THs ToD mpotépov SeaTOTOV yvu- 
puns. éte Od, Ws Tod Mocedavos dydva mrotety év 
Tletpacet, KuKAiwy yop@v od« éAatrov tpidv, Kal? 
dido0c8at prev Tots vux@ow odK EAattov Seka puvas, 
Tots dé SeuTepais dKTW, EE 5é Tots TpiToLs KpiOEiow. 
” 93°09 , 1 > f 4 a > Pe 
é7t 0° emt Cevyous py amévar' yuvaika ’EAevotvdde, 
omws pn éAart@vTa. ai Snpuotixal® bm Tav 

, > / , > U \ 
mrovaiwy: et S€ Tis dwpabein, azmorivew dSpaypuds 
éEaxioyiAlas. THs d5€ yuvaukds adrod pu Tet- 
abeions, THY acuxofavtav dwpacdvtwy, tddavrov 

a ] ~ 
abrots €Owke: KaTnyopovpevos 8° ev baTtépw ev TH 
1 yap map’ avrdas Bernardakis: yap avras. 
2 xal added by Diibner. 
3 ér. 8’ added by Sauppe. 


; 4 dmeévat Taylor: dzeivat. 
5 at Snuortxai added by Baiter from Photius. 





* The zpaywSod and xwpwdoi alone were eligible to be 
chosen by lot as protagonists for the tragedies and comedies 
to be presented at the City Dionysia, the subordinate rdles 
being assigned to plain dzoxpirai. Prior to the passage of 
the law of Lycurgus those only were eligible who had 
previously won a victory at the City Dionysia. The effect of 
the law of Lycurgus was, therefore, to increase the number 
of those from whom the archon could choose a xwu@dds for 
each of the five comedies to be presented. See Rohde, 
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be inscribed as eligible for the City Dionysia,’ 
which had not been permitted before, and thus he 
revived a contest which had fallen out of use; the 
law that bronze statues of the poets Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides be erected, that their 
tragedies be written out and kept in a public deposi- 
tory, and that the clerk of the State read them to the 
actors who were to perform their plays for com- 
parison of the texts and that it be unlawful to depart 
from the authorized text in acting ; a third law that 
no Athenian or foreign resident of Athens should be 
permitted to buy from among captives a person of free 
birth to be a slave without the consent of his former 
master®; furthermore, that a festival of Poseidon 
should be held in Peiraeus, consisting of no fewer than 
three cyclic choruses, that not less than ten minas be 
given to the victors, eight to those ranked second by 
the judges, and six to those ranked third; further- 
more, that no woman should go to Eleusis ¢ in a car- 
riage, lest the women of the people appear inferior to 
the rich, and if any woman should be caught doing 
this, she should pay a fine of six thousand drachmas. 
His own wife disobeyed, the informers caught her 
in the act, and he gave them a talent ; and at a later 
time, when accused of this in the popular assembly, 


Rheinisches Museum, xxxviii. p. 276, and J. B. O’Connor, 
Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting, pp. 57 ff. 

> Prisoners of war were usually auctioned off into slavery 
regardless of their previous condition. If such a captive 
could prove his free birth through the testimony of the man 
who owned him when taken captive, he could not under this 
new law be purchased by any Athenian for slavery, cf. 
M.H. E. Meier, Comment. de vita Lycurgi, xxxix. ff. 

¢ This refers to the great annual procession to Eleusis in the 
celebration of the mysteries of Demeter and Persephoné. 
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(842) Syjpw, edn ‘ GAN’ odv eyw pév Sid0ds 0d AapBavwv 
ecopapiae.”” Tedwvov dé mor emBaddvros Hevo- 
KpaTeL T@ prrooddy Tas xelpas Kal mpdos TO 
peToixtov adTov dmdyovros ,' dmavrnoas paps Te 
Kata THs Kedadts Tod TeAWVOU KaTHVEyKE, Kal TOV 
pev Hevoxparny améAvoe, Tov 8 ws od Ta TpéTOVTA 
Spdoavra ets TO SeoperTnplov KaréKheucev™ ematvou- 
pévov 8° emt Th mpaget, pO Tpepas TWAS OUVVTUX@Y 
é Eevoxpdrns Tois masa To Avxovpyou, epy 

‘ Taxéws ye TO marpl Opa | dnédwxa, @ maides, 
Cry yxdpuw- emawvetrat yap bd Tod\Adyv ent TH 
Bonbyoai por.” 
Eiojveyne® dé Kal Yympiopara Edxrey Twi 
"Odvvbiy Xpapevos ixavwTaTy Tept 76. onpiopara. 
evmropos oe av iudrvov év kal TavTov® epdper Too 
xXetyudvos Kal Tob Pepous Kal bwededeTo Tals avay- 
Kaiats Wépais. epedAdra dé Kal vuKTOS Kal Huepas, 
ovK €0 mpdos Ta adtooxyddia TrepuKWs, KALVLdiov 8 
av7T@ vroKepevov, ep @ pdvoy hv Kwdiov Kal 
mpookeparaiov, Omws eyeipotto padiws Kal peE- 
Aeron. eyxadodvros 8 adr@ Twos dru pobods 
D oogiotais didwot mrepi Adyous dtatpiBuv, add’ et Tus 
y éenayyéMoro, Eby, Tods viods dpeivous adT@ 
Tomo, ov _xiAlas add Ta pion Ths ovolas 
mpotectat. Hv oe Kat Tappnovaorns Sua THY ev- 
yévecav: ’"AOnvaiwy yé toi mote ovK avexopevwr 
1 dadyovros Coraes: dzayayédyros. 


2 wot. elorveyxe Solanus: poyis. 7veyKe. 
3 «ai radvov Bernardakis; xal ravro Meziriacus: xa6 adro. 


* The story may well be apocryphal. The saying of 
Lycurgus, repeated by Plutarch in his Comp. of Nicias and 
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he said, ‘‘ At any rate I am found to have been the 
giver, not the receiver.”* And once when a tax- 
collector laid hands on Xenocrates the philosopher 
and Lycurgus met him as he was leading him away 
to enforce payment of his tax as a resident alien,? 
he brought his walking-stick down on the tax- 
collector’s head, set Xenocrates free, and shut the 
other man up in prison for improper conduct. As he 
was generally commended for his act, Xenocrates, 
happening to meet Lycurgus’s children some days 
later, said “‘ J have repaid your father quickly for the 
favour he did me, boys ; for he is widely commended 
for coming to my assistance.” 

He also proposed decrees, making use of a certain 
Olynthian named Eucleides, who was an expert in 
decrees. And although he was well-to-do, he wore 
one and the same cloak winter and summer and put 
on sandals only on days when they were necessary. 
He studied night and day, since he had no natural 
gift for extemporaneous speaking, and he lay on a 
cot with only a sheepskin and a pillow on it, so that 
he might wake up easily and study. When someone 
found fault with him for paying money to sophists 
although he made words his profession, he replied 
that if anyone would promise to make his sons better, 
he would pay him, not thousands only, but half his 
property. He was an outspoken speaker on account 
of his good birth. Once, indeed, when the Athenians 


Crassus, 3, is not there connected with the Eleusis incident ; 
and Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 24, expressly states that the 
statesman’s wife paid a fine after legal condemnation, not a 
bribe to the informer. 

> The tax was twelve drachmas. 

¢ Several decrees moved by him are extant, e.g. J.C. 
ii.? 337, 338. 
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(842) adrod Syunyopodyros, a avéxpayev éxBadAdpevos “ d 
epkupaia pdorg, ws moMay tardvrwy ef dfia.” 
mdAw dé Geov avayopevdvrwy *Aré~avdpov “ Kai 
A nv vp? > oe t e 1, oe 4 
mosamos av etn',” elev, ‘6 Beds, 08 7d tepov 
eEvdvras Sejoet mepippaivecba’®;”’  dmofavdvtos 
E 8 adzoi, TapédwKay Tous maloas Tos evoeKa, 
Mevecaixypou pev Katyyopioavros yparysapévou dé 
Opacuxdrcous: Anpoabevous dé Kal év epevye® 
xpovov emorethavros tois *A@nvaios, ws Kaas 
akovoev emi tots AvKovpyou matdiows, perevonoay 
\ > “a 9 / / “a o 
Kat adyKav avtots, Anuoxddovs tot Wecodpdorov 
pabyrobd brep abita&v amodoynoapevov. érddn 3 
attos Kal TOV éxydvwyv Twes Snuooia: Kal eorw 
atTOv Ta pvipara avrixpd* rhs Tlawwyvias "A@nvas 
> a“ f “a / / / 
ev T@ MeAavOiov roi piAooddouv kimw, Tpdrelar 
meTrounevat, adtod te Tob AvKodpyov Kal rdv 
Tmaidwy avTot émiyeypaypéevar Kal eis Huds ere 
F cwldpevar. 7d péytotov, xidva diaxdava téAavra 
: f ~ / / / ¢ / 
mpoaddov TH moAc KatéaTnoe, mpdTEepov E€jKovTA 
mpootyvTwy.  péerddAwy Sé TedevTHocev els TO 
pntp@ov nai To BovdAevtypiov exéAevoev avror 
KopicbAvar, BovAdpevos edOdvas Soivat tav eT0- 
a“ / 
Arevpévwv: ovdevds 5€ KaTnyophoat ToAunoavTos 
A f ‘ A > / Tia 
mAnv Mevecaiypov, Tas StaBodAds droAvadpevos eis 
1 ein added by Coraes. 
mrepippaiveabar Diibner: meptppavecBat, 


® edevye Coraes: epuye. 
4 avrexpd Herwerden: dvrixpus. 


2 


* The Corcyraean whip | was especially stinging, and the 
orator’s outbreak means: ‘“‘ I would give a great deal to use 
a cat-o'-nine-tails on you people.” 

» Cf. Demosthenes, Epistle iii., and Aeschines, Hpistle xii. 
14. 
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were showing dissent as he was speaking, he burst 
out with: ‘‘O Corcyraean whip, how ma.y talents 
you are worth!’’* And when they were proclaiming 
Alexander a god, ‘‘ What sort of god,’ he said, “ is 
he when those who come out of his temple have to 
sprinkle themselves with holy water?” After his 
death his sons were handed over to the eleven exe- 
cutioners on the accusation of Menesaechmus, the 
indictment being written by Thrasycles; but when 
Demosthenes, who was at that time in exile, wrote 
a letter to the Athenians ® saying that their reputa- 
tion was suffering because of Lycurgus’s sons, they 
changed their mind and released them, Democles, 
a pupil of Theophrastus, speaking in their defence. 
He himself and some of his descendants were buried 
at public expense ; and their monuments are opposite 
the Paeonian Athena in the garden of the philosopher 
Melanthius*; they are in the form of tables, and 
those of Lycurgus and his children have inscriptions 
and are still preserved in our day. His greatest 
achievement was the raising of the State revenue to 
twelve hundred talents when it had previously been 
sixty. When he was at the point of death he gave 
orders that he be carried to the temple of the Great 
Mother and into the Bouleuterion,? as he wished 
to give an accounting for his public acts ; and when 
no one had the face to accuse him except Menes- 
aechmus, he freed himself from his false accusations, 


¢ Judeich, Topogr. v. Athen*, p. 409, conjectures that the 
garden of Melanthius was in the neighbourhood of the 
Academy. 

4 The Bouleuterion was the meeting-place of the Boulé or 
Senate; the foundations of this and of the temple of the 
Great Mother have recently been found on the west side of 
the Agora. See T. L. Shear, Hesperia, iv. pp. 349 ff. 
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THV olkiav amekopicbn Kal éereAcUTnOEV, emLELKI)S 
vopiabels rapa advra Tov tod Biov' ypdvoy Kal ev 
Aoyous ezrawebeis: Kai pndéva aydva adrovs, Kairou 
ToAAaY KaTnyopyodyTwy. 

"Eoye Sé tpets matdas ex Kaddorots rijs 


“ABpwvos ev Ouyatpés, Kadiov d€ Tod “ABpeovos 


Barnéev ddeAgiis, Too Topuedoavros oTparuuTiKay 
emt Xatpesvdou apxovros: mept dé Tis Kndetas 
tavTns Adéyer 6 Aeivapyos év 7@ Kara [voriov. 
Katéhime Sé tratdas “ABpwva Avxotpyov Auké- 
e eg \ ¢ a ” 
dpova: wv 6 “ABpwy Kal 6 AvKodpyos dzmaides 
petyANa~av: add’ 6 y’ “ABpwv Kat croAvrevadpevos 
emparas peTiAAake, Avxddpwv bé yhyas Kadd- 
/ ; ) ee ae: , 
oronayny Didir7rov Algwvéus* éyévvyoe KadXoro). 
Tavray dé ynpas KAedpuBporos Aewoxpdrous “Axap- 
veus, eyevvnge Avxddpova: Tobrov & 6 mdmmos 
eicerrornoato AvKkdédpwv: otros 8 éreAedrnoev 
dmrais* peta dé tiv AuKddpovos TeAeuTHy Eync THY 
Kaddtord Xwxparns Kat éaxyev viov Liupayov- Tod 
& éyévero ’Apiotuvupos, Tob 5¢ Xappyidns tod dé 
Dirinan: tavrtys Sé Kat Avadvdpov Mrjdeos, 6 
\ >? A > > ~ la 4 \ 
Kat eEnynrns e€ EdpwoAmdav yevopevos: rovTou dé 
Kal Tiyobéas Tis I AavKov matdoes Aaoddpeva Kal 
Mijoeuos, 6 6s THY lepwovvyy HTocedadvos *Epexbéws 
cixe, Kal Didiarn, res iepdoaro THS "AOnvas 
Botrepov' mpdtepov 8 adriv yrhuas AvoxAjs 6 
Mediteds® eyéwwnoe Avoxdréa, tov emi tods dmAiras 
otparnynoarvra: yrpas 8° obros “Hdiorny “ABpwvros 
1 +00 Biov Coraes from Photius: Biov. 
2 KadXov Salmasius: xadaiod. 
8 Tlioréov Meursius from Harpocration: wasziov 
4 Aifwréws Xylander: deEwvéos. 
5 Medreds Coraes: MeAurreds. 
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was carried to his house, and died,* having been con- 

sidered a honourable man throughout his whole life, 

and highly praised for his speeches. He never was 

ee though many brought accusations against 
im. 

He had three children by Callisto, the daughter of 
Habron and sister of Callias the son of Habron of the 
deme Baté, the one who was treasurer of military 
funds in the archonship of Charondas.’ Deinarchus, 
in his speech against Pistius, tells about this connexion 
by marriage. He left three sons, Habron, Lycurgus, 
and Lycophron, of whom Habron and Lycurgus died 
without issue. However, Habron at any rate had 
a distinguished public career before he died; but 
Lycophron married Callistomaché, daughter of 
Philippus of Aexoné, and had a daughter Callisto. 
She was married to Cleombrotus of Acharnae, son 
of Deinocrates, to whom she bore a son Lycophron, 
who was adopted by his grandfather Lycophron and 
died without issue. After Lycophron’s death Socrates 
married Callisto and had a son Symmachus. Sym- 
machus had a son Aristonymus, he a son Charmides, 
and Charmides a daughter Philippa. Her son by 
Lysander was Medeius, who became an expounder 
of rites,° being of the family of the Eumolpidae. He 
and Timothea, daughter of Glaucus, had three 
children, Laodameia and Medeius, who held the 
priestship of Poseidon-Erechtheus, and Philippa, who 
afterwards became priestess of Athena ; but before 
that Diocles of Melité married her, and their son was 
the Diocles who was general in command of the 
heavy-armed force. He married Hedisté, daughter 

* His death occurred about 324 s.c. > 338-337 B.c. 

« At Eleusis in connexion with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
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A 
(843) Didamidnv. cai Nixootpdrny éyévynce: yhpas Se 
\ 7 s 
Crnv Nuxoorparyy OepsotonAjs 6 Ocodpdorov 6 
Sadoiyos éyéwnce Oeddpactov Kal AtoxdAda: d- 
/ fol ~ 
etd€ato dé Kal tHv lepwovvnv tod Tloceddvos 
3 
Epexbéws. 
/ lo 
Ddpovrat dé Tod pryropos Acyo. Sexamévre. €oTe- 
davwbyn & bd tot Sijpou moAAdKts Kal eixdvev 
” ~ ~ 
eruxev’ avaxeitar 8° adrod yaAkh eixwy év Kepa- 
peK® kara phdiopa en’ "Avakixpdrous apxovTos: 
ep? ou eda al at 3 la ? fa Qe 
€ Kal oityow ev mpuTaveiw adds TE O 
~ \ ¢ , fo ~ 3 / 
Avxotpyos Kat 6 mpeoBitatos abrot.t&v éxydvewv 
\ \ oN , > , ets 
kata 70 avo YAdiopa: atolavevros Te AvKovpyav, 
¢€ , ~ , 4 3 a 
0 mpeoButatos THY Taldwy Avkddpwv hudioBirynce 
Drijs SwpeGs. ele 5é Kal wept iepdv aodddxts, 
, 3 / A > / \ 
ypaydpevos AdroAukov tov *Apeomayirny Kat 
A Ad ‘ A . , ‘ , 3 
votkrda tov orpatnyov Kat Anpuddy tov Anpéov 
s 3 ” tA A / 
Kal Mevécatypov addous te zroAAovs, Kal mavTas 
* ¥ \ \ , > A > , 3 
eiXev. expwe d€ Kai Aidirov, ex Ta&v apyupeiwy 
, N A_4 .4 297 Le 
petaAdAwy Tovs pecoxpuieis,* of €Baoralov Ta daep- 
U f ¢ , , 3 ? ~ / 
keieva Bapy, UdeAdvra Kai e€ adta@v memAovTHKOTA 
mapa tovs vdjous: Kal Bavdrou ovTos émurysiou 
dA@vat émoinoe, Kal mwevtiKovTa Spaypas €K THs 
ovoias adtod éxdotw ta&v TodiTdv Severe, TOV 
E wavrwv ovvaxbévtwy taddvrwy éxarov é€jKovra: 
}, Ws Ties, pvav. 6d edOvas Apiotoyeitova kal 
1 se 6 Wyttenbach: re xai 6. 
2 Anpéou Westermann: Snyiov. 


3 dpyupetwy Baiter: dpyupiwv. 
4 pecoxpiveis Xylander from Pollux, vii. 98: pecoxpaveis. 
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of Habron, and had two children, Philippides and 
Nicostrata. Themistocles, the Torch-bearer,* son of 
Theophrastus, married Nicostrata and had two sons, 
Theophrastus and Diocles. He also organized the 
priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus. 

Fifteen speeches of the orator are current.? He 
was crowned by the people many times and was 
honoured with statues. A bronze statue® of him 
stands in the Cerameicus, set up in accordance with 
a decree passed in the archonship of Anaxicrates,@ 
in which year Lycurgus and his eldest descendant 
were granted maintenance in the Prytaneum by the 
same decree. After Lycurgus died his eldest son, 
Lycophron, brought a suit for the grant. Lycurgus 
spoke also many times on religious matters, bringing 
suit against Autolycus the Areopagite, Lysicles the 
general, Demades the son of Demeas, Menesaechmus, 
and many others, and he caused them all to be 
convicted. He also brought Diphilus to trial, who 
removed from the silver mines the rock props which 
supported the weight above and made himself rich 
from them contrary to the law; and though the 
penalty for this was death, Lycurgus brought about 
his conviction, and from the confiscated estate dis- 
tributed fifty drachmas to every citizen, since the 
total sum collected was one hundred and sixty 
talents or, as some say, he distributed a mina to each 


* The Torch-bearer was an important functionary in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. The office was hereditary. 

> Of these only the speech against Leocrates has come 
down to us. 

* The inscription on the base of this statue is probably 
preserved in /.G. ii.2 3776. Another statue stood not far 
from the Prytaneium; cf. Pausanius, i. 8. 2. 

¢ 307-306 B.c. See the Decree below, 851 ff. 
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Aewxpdarny nat Adrodvxov Serias? émexadeiro 8’ 
6 Avuxodpyos TBis? 


[Bis Avxovpyw, Xaipeddvre® vurrepis. 


kariyov b€ To yevos amwrdatw pev am EpexPéws 
tot Vs cat ‘Hdaiorouv: 7a 8 eyyutdtw amo 
‘ ~ ~ 
Avkopydouvs Kai Avxodpyou, ots 6 dfjpos tadais 
, “~ 
eTipnoe Sypocia: Kat €oTw avTn 4 KaTaywy? Tob 
yévous THY iepacapéevwv Tod loceidavos év mivake 
Tereiw, Os avaKertat ev "Hpexbeiw, yeypappevos bn” 
I , ~ X A yd 4 > l4 5A 5 ~ 
opnviov ToD Xadkiéws: Kai eixdves EvAwau® Tob 
te Avxotpyouv Kat t&v vidv adrod, “ABpwyvos 
, , a >? , , 

Avkotpyou Avxddpovos, as eipydcavro Tipapyos 
Kat Kyduaddotos, of Wpakirédous vieis: tov dé 
, > / oe e a ? ~ A 3 
mivaxa avéOnkev “ABpwv 6 mais abtod, Aaywy éx 
Tob ‘yévous THY ltepwovvnv Kal Tapaxywpyoas TH 
el ~ , ‘ A ~ é e€ 
aderddg@ Avxddpov Kat bia tottro memoinrat 6 
“ABpwv mpoadidodvs ait Thy tplawav. mdvrwy 9 
oa > A y , > / > 
dv dupkynoey dvaypadyvy tromadpevos avébyxev év 
oT7nAn mp0 THs bn adrod KaTackevacbeions tradai- 
atpas okomeiv Tots BovAopévois: oddeis pévror 
eduryOn eAddyEat Tov dvdpa voodiopod. Eyparie 5é 
\ / > 4 ~ ‘ 
kat NeonrodAepov *AvrixAgovs aredavacar kal 
eikova avableivat, ott éemynyyeiAato xpvawoew Tov 


1 SeiAias Valesius: dovdAcias. 

2 Wyttenbach suggests that as ¢now “Apioropdvys be added. 

s Xapedavre Taylor: Eevoperrt. 

4 dmwratw pe an’ Turin editors 3 dard Bovrov xai Sauppe; 
amo Bovradiév cat Bernardakis: do rovrwv Kai. 


5 gvAwar Sauppe: évAwor. 
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citizen. He it was who called Aristogeiton, Leo- 
crates, and Autolycus to account for cowardice. 
Lycurgus was nicknamed “ Ibis,” 


An ibis for Lycurgus, for Chaerephon a bat. 


His family was derived ultimately from Erechtheus, 
the son of Gaea and Poseidon, but in the nearest 
generations from Lycomedes and Lycurgus, whom the 
people honoured with funerals at the public expense ; 
and this succession from father to son of those of the 
family who have been priests of Poseidon exists on a 
complete tablet which has been set up in the Erech- 
theum, painted by Ismenias the Chalcidian; and 
there are wooden statues of Lycurgus and his sons 
Habron, Lycurgus, and Lycophron, made by Timar- 
chus and Cephisodotus, the sons of Praxiteles. But 
the tablet was put up by his son Habron, who re- 
ceived the priesthood by inheritance and handed it 
over to his brother Lycophron; and that is why 
Habron is represented as handing Lycophron the 
trident. And Lycurgus had a record made of all his 
acts as a public official and set it up on a tablet, for 
all men to see who wished, in front of the palaestra 
that he had built; no one, however, could convict 
him of embezzlement. He made the motion to crown 
Neoptolemus the son of Anticles and to set up a 
statue of him because he had promised to gild the 
* The drachma was worth, in silver, about 9d. or 18 cents, 
the mina 100 drachmas, the talent 60 minas. The sums 
mentioned are therefore roughly equivalent to £1: 16s. ($9), 
£40,960 ($172,800), and £3; 12s. ($18), but the fluctuations in 
the value of modern currencies render such calculations very 
inexact. See Decree III. below, 851 F-852 £. 
>Aristophanes, Birds, 1296 and scholium. But it was 


the grandfather of the orator and statesman to whom 
Aristophanes referred. 
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844 Bupov tod ’A7éAAwvos év ayopa KATA THV PavrTelay 
Tob Oeod. ey dicaro dé Kal Atorizuy" Atozeifous 
Edwrupet ripas ext Krynouxdéovs dpyovros. 


H’. AHMOZOENHS 
Anpoobévns Anpoabevous Kat KAeoBovdAns ris 


TvAwvos? Suyarpés, Tov O€ Srjpoov Tavaveds, KaTO~ 
Aehbels dard rob maT pos eTov énta per ddeAdfis 

B mevraeribos® TOV [ev Tis oppavias Xpdvov Tapa TH 
pntpt Ouijye, oxordlov "Tooxpdret o cas TwWes épacay, 
ws Se ot mAeiatou *loatw 7h Xahkel, 6 ds Hv *Ioo- 
KpaTous pabnrns, Sidyoure, ev “AOjvats, _fnrdv 
Oovxvdédny Kal TTAarewva TOV pirdcogov, @ Twes 
elmrov 7 mponyoupevos adrov" oxoAdoat. cis 8” ‘Hy- 
cias 6 Mdyvns dno, eden On Tob mrawbaywyob, & iva 
KadAorpdrov "Eparedov" “Adibvaiov, pryropos do0- 
Kipou Kal immapynaayros Kat dvabévros Tov Bwpov 
TO “Epph TO dyopatip, peMovtos év TO Ore 
réyeuv, dxovon: jaxovoas 3 €paorns eyeveo Tov 

C Adywv. Kal ToUTOU pLév em’ OAlyov HKOVOEV, ews 
eTreOnpet. €7reto7) & 6 prev efuyev els Opdxny 6 
8° Spek: e€ éd7Bwv, thuKkaira mapeBade* 

1 Acoriz@ Westermann: Storipou, 

2 TvAwvos Xylander: yuvakés rijs. 

mevra€ribos Bernardakis : TEVTAETIOOS. 

@rwes .. . avrov Xylander: 6v (or of) rwes . . . avra@. 


* "Epnédov Pausanias, vii. 16. 4: éeumaidov. 
® wapéBarev Diibner: mapéBaArer. 


~@ This altar may have stood in front of the temple of 
Apel Patroiis; cf. Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, p. 345, 


3 
4 


i. 334-333 B.C. 
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altar of Apollo? in the Market-place in accordance 
with the God’s prophecy. He also moved a decree 
granting honours to Diotimus, son of Diopeithes, of 
the deme Euonymus, in the archonship of Ctesicles.® 


VIII. DEMOSTHENES 


Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes and Cleobulé 
daughter of Gylon, was of the deme Paeania. He 
was left an orphan at the age of seven years ° by his 
father, along with his five-year-old sister, and lived 
during his minority with his mother. Some say that 
he went to school to Jsocrates, but most authorities 
say that he went to Isaeus of Chalcis, who was a 
pupil of Isocrates living in Athens. He imitated 
Thucydides and also the philosopher Plato, whose 
instruction, some say, he followed with especial zeal. 
But Hegesias of Magnesia says that he asked his 
attendant to let him hear Callistratus of Aphidna, 
son of Empedus, a noted orator who had been a com- 
mander of cavalry and had set up the altar to Hermes- 
of-the-Market ? and was about to address the popular 
assembly ; and Demosthenes, when he had heard 
him speak, fell in love with oratory. Demosthenes 
heard him, it is true, for only a short time, as long 
as Callistratus remained in Athens; but when he 
had been banished to Thrace and Demosthenes had 
finished his service as ephebe,’ he went over to Iso- 

gle was born in 384 s.c.; ef. Orations xxx. 15 and xxi. 
154. 

4 The bronze Hermes Agoraios was ev péon TH ayopd 
(schol. Aristoph. Hq. 297; cf. Paus. i. 15.1) and zapa rip 
mowxtAnv (Lucian, Jup. Trag. 33). 

* ie. at the age of twenty. This service, designed to be a 
training for citizenship, lasted two years. 
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(844) “Iooxpdrer kai WAdtwv: elra Kat Ioatov dvadaBov 
eis THY olkiay TeTpaeTH xpdvov adrov' derovyoe, 
[uovpevos adtob Tovs Adyous. ws 5é Kryaifrds 
g¢now ev TH tept Dirooodias, 8a Kaddiouv rod 

, , er , ~ ? 

Lupakovatov mopicas tovs? Zfov rob *Apdi- 

4 4 \ A , “~ 
moAtrov Adyous, Sa S€ XapixdAgovs tot Kapv- 

n \ 9 , / 3 ? , 
ottov Tovs *AAKiddpavros, diéAaBev*® adtous. 

TeAewleis S€, eAdttw Tapa tav éenitpdzwv 
mapakaBwyv, expwev avtods eéemutpoTis émi Tipo- 

, »” ~ my ” 
Kpatous dpyovtos, Tpeis ovtas, "AdoBov Onpuz- 

D widnv' Anpodadvra 7 Anuéav: Kal pddtora TovTOU 

KaTnyopnoev adeAdod tis pyntpos ovTos, SéKa 
TadavTa Tiunwa ExdoTn TOV duKav emvypaysdpevos: 
Kat etXev adrous: THs bé KaTadikns ovdev empatarTo, 
Tovs pev adeis® dpyupiov tovs Sé Kal ydpiros. 
’Aptotodavtos 8 yon THY mpooTaciay dia yhpas 
KataXurovTos, Kal yopnyos éyévero. Mediay de 
tov “Avayupaoiov mAngavra adrov év TH Dedtpw 
xopnyobvra eis Kpiow KataoTnoas, AaBwv tpio- 
xiAlas adie Tis dixkns. A€yovor 8” adrov Ere véov 
ovTa eis omnAaiov ameévar KaKel girodoyetv TO 
nuwov THs Kehadns Evpdpevov, iva pu} mpo€pxorto: 


1 airov Xylander: adrdv. 
2 rods Lambinus: rod. 
3 §éA\aBev Diibner: avdAaBev. 
4 Onpiraidyv Reiske: Onperidyy. 
5 ddeis added by Wolf from Photius. 





@ 364-363 B.c. 
®’ This is incorrect. The author seems to have confused 


Demophon and his father Demeas. Demosthenes accused 
Aphobus chiefly, and Aphobus was his cousin, not his uncle. 
Cf. Demosthenes, xxix. (Against Aphobus for False Witness) 
59, also 6 and 20: xxviii. (Against Aphobus IJ.) 155 xxvii. 
(Against Aphobus I.) 4. 
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crates and Plato; then he took Isaeus into his house 
and for four years exerted himself to imitate his 
speeches. But Ctesibius says in his work On Philo- 
sophy that through Callias of Syracuse he obtained 
the speeches of Zethus of Amphipolis and through 
Charicles of Carystus those of Alcidamas and that he 
studied them thoroughly. 

When he attained his majority, because he re- 
ceived from his guardians less than was right, he 
brought them to trial for their administration, in the 
archonship of Timocrates.* There were three of 
them: Aphobus, Therippides, and Demophon or 
Demeas, and he accused the last-named especially, 
since he was his mother’s brother. He fixed the 
penalty in each suit at ten talents, and he obtained 
conviction of all three defendants ; but he exacted no 
part of the penalty, for he let them off, some for money 
and some as an act of grace. When Aristophon¢ at 
last on account of age resigned political leadership, 
Demosthenes was even made choregus.? And when 
Meidias of the deme of Anagyros struck him as he 
was performing his duties in the theatre as choregus, 
he sued him for the act, but on receipt of three 
thousand drachmas he dropped the suit. They say 
that when he was still a young man he withdrew into 
a cave and studied there, shaving half of his head to 
keep himself from going out ; also that he slept on a 


¢ Aristophon, a second-rate but influential politician, was 
especially active in the decade preceding the choregia of 
Demosthenes, but no connexion can be perceived between 
his retirement and Demosthenes’ choregia. He lived to be 
nearly 100 years old (787). 

2 An indication of Demosthenes’ restored fortune. The 
choregus was a wealthy man who equipped the chorus for 
dramas and superintended its training. 
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E Kal emt oTevijs KAivns KoupaGabar, iva Sia Tax ew 
dviornrat” TO TE po pay Suvdpevov Agyew € exTrovijgat, 
Kal TOV @pov ev T@ preAerav KwodvTa dmpemas 
katarraoat, TapapTioavra oPeXoKov 7 ds TWes 
Evhidtov éx THs Spopiis, é iva poBovpevos Tpepoin. 
mpoPaivovra dé! Kata Ty TOV Adyuw t loxov éoom- 
Tpov loopeyefes aire KaTaakevdoa Kal mpos 
robro adopa@vra pederav, tv enavopOdonrar Ta 

F éMeimovra: Kal Katidvra éml tO Dadnpixov mpos 
Tas Tov KUPLGTOV euBodas Tas oxepers TrovetoGae, 
iv’, et MOTE FopuBoiy 6 Shpos, py exoraiy: Tob de 
TVvEvLaToS avT@ evdeovros, Neomrohéep T@ v1r0- 
KpiTh} pupias Sodvat, t” dAas WEeplooous amvevaoTws 
déyn. 

"Emel d€ 7H modrtevecOar mpoofrOer, eis dvo 
dunpnevwy Tov ev Th move, Kal TaV prev didum- 
movrey Tov & vmép ths eAevdepias Sypnyo- 
povvrwy, THV Tov dvrimoAurevopevey Oirin7w 
Taf elAeto: Kai da" mavTds Tob ypdvov Sueré- 
Aece avpBovActwv tots Kivduvedovow b76 Dirin7y@ 
yevéobar Bonbeiv, oupTroArevdpevos ‘Varepeidy 

845 Navotxre? Tlodvedare Atoripw: 516 Kat cuppdaxous 
tois ’A@nvaious émoince OnBaiovs HtBoets Kep- 
Kupatous Kopw6iovs Bowwtots, kai odAods aAXous 
mpos TovUTols. exmecwy Sé moT emt THs éxKAnoias 
Kal dbupay eBadilev otKot- ouvTUXa Ss attra 
Edvopos 6 6 Opidoros mpeoBirns. mon wv mpoerpéiparo 
tov Anuoobevn, pddtota 8 6° broKpirjs *Avdpd- 

1 $é Westermann: 67. 


2 $a added by Lambinus. 
3 §’ 6 Westermann: $é. 
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narrow bed in order to get up quickly, and that since 
he could not pronounce the sound of R he learned 
to do so by hard work, and since in declaiming for 
practice he made an awkward movement with his 
shoulder, he put an end to the habit by fastening a 
spit or, as some say, a dagger from the ceiling to 
make him through fear keep his shoulder motionless. 
They say, too, that as he progressed in his ability to 
speak he had a mirror made as large as himself and 
kept his eyes on it while practising, that he might 
correct his faults; and that he used to go down to 
the shore at Phalerum and address his remarks to 
the roar of the waves, that he might not be dis- 
concerted if the people should ever make a dis- 
turbance ; and that because he was short of breath 
he paid Neoptolemus the actor ten thousand drachmas 
to teach him to speak whole paragraphs without 
taking breath. 

And when he entered upon political life, finding that 
the public men of the city were divided into two 
parties, one favouring Philip and the other addressing 
the populace in defence of liberty, he enrolled himself 
among those opposed to Philip and always constantly 
advised the people to support the cause of those 
peoples which were in danger of being subjected by 
Philip, in which policy he was associated with 
Hypereides, Nausicles, Polyeuctus, and Diotimus ; 
and thus he also brought the Thebans, Euboeans, 
Corcyraeans, Corinthians, Boeotians, and many others 
into alliance with the Athenians. Once he was hissed 
out of the assembly and was walking home feeling 
discouraged ; but Eunomus of the deme Thria, who 
was already an old man, happened to meet him and 
encouraged him, and more than anyone else the actor 
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> ‘4 ‘ ~ A / > ~ / / 
dpdaas b€ Tobrov Tov TpdTov ev TH SiHjpw OdpvBov 
exivnoev. apvue d€ kal tov "AoKAnmidv, mpomap- 
4 > fa 4 é € A 9 ~ 
ofdvev ’AokAjmov: Kai mapedeikvuev abrov dpbas 
Adyovra: elva yap Tov Oedv mov: Kal emt todTw 
C 7odAdKis €BopuBHOn. cyxodAdcas 8° EdBovdi8y 7h 
StarextiK@ Munoiw érnvwpidcato mdvra. ‘yevd- 
pevos b€ Kai ev TH ‘OdAvumak# mavnyvpe Kal 
> ? / “a / 2 / \ 
axovoas Aapdyou tod Tepewaiou* Dirimzov Kal 
*AreEdvipou eyxapioy avaywwaokovros OnBaiwv Sé 
Kat OdvvOiwy KatatpéxovTos, mapavacTas apyatwy 
ToUnTo@V papTuplas TponveyKaTo Trept TOV OnBaiows 
\ 3 , “ / e A 4 
Kat ’OduvOiois Kad@s mpaxbévrwr, ws tavoacbai 
1 zwos added by Meziriacus. 


2 Tepewaiov] Tepwaiov Lambinus; Mupwatov Life of Demo- 
sthenes, chap. ix. 


* A tragic actor of the first part of the fourth century B.c. 
See O’Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting 
in Ancient Greece, p. 78. Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes, 
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Andronicus,? by telling him that his words were 
excellent but that his delivery was deficient, and 
then Andronicus declaimed from memory the speech 
which Demosthenes had delivered in the assembly ; 
whereupon Demosthenes was convinced and put him- 
self in the hands of Andronicus. Therefore when 
someone asked him what was the first thing in oratory, 
he replied “ Delivery,” and what the second, 
“ Delivery,” and the third, “ Delivery.”® And when 
he spoke again in the assemblies he was hissed for 
some new-fangled expressions, so that Antiphanes 
and Timocles made fun of him in their comedies, 


By earth, by founts, by rivers, and by floods,¢ 


for it was by swearing in this way that he had caused 
an uproar in the assembly. He used also to swear by 
Asclépius, putting the accent on the third syllable 
from the end, though it is properly on the final 
syllable ; and he offered a proof that he was right, for 
he said that the god was “ mild ” (épios). For this 
also he often provoked a clamour from the audience. 
But by going to school to Eubulides the Milesian 
philosopher he corrected all his faults. Once when 
he was at the Olympic festival and heard Lamachus 
of Tereina reading a eulogy of Philip and Alexander 
land decrying the Thebans and Olynthians, he stood 
up and quoted the words of the ancient poets testify- 
ing to the glorious deeds of the Thebans and Olyn- 


chap. vii. assigns to Satyrus about the same relation to the 
orator’s training as is here assigned to Andronicus. 

» On the meaning, broader than that of our “ delivery,” 
in Greek rhetoric see Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii., ad init. 

¢ Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii. p. 128, no. 296. For 
Demosthenes’ metrical oath here parodied see Life of Demo- 
sthenes, chap. vii. 
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E emvelovTo bd Didinmov 7H woAdum, Eevoev €x- 
mépbar THY Bonbevav: TH S° é€fs, ef? od TlAdrwv 
eTeAedTy Ge, Didimmos ’OduvOlous KaTeaTpeparo. 
eye oe awTov Kal Bevopav o UewKpareKds 7 
apxYo[Levov a dxpalovra: 7@ pev yap ra ‘EB Marvin 
éreXeiro TA Tept 77 ev Mavrivela baxny, apYovTa 
dé Xapixreidnv: 6 5é? mpdtepov emt Tipoxpdarous 
efXe tovs émitpdtovs. gevyovtos 8 Aloyivou pera 
Thy Katadikny, inmw Katediw€ev adtdv: tot 8° 
oinbévros atbrov ovAAapBavecbar Kal mpoaTeadyTos 

F kat ovyxadvpapévov, avacticas abrov mapepv- 
Oyaaro Kal tdéAavrov édwKev apyupiov. Kal ouv- 
eBovrAevoe 5€ 7H Sipum evixov ev Odow tpéderv, 

1 oAepeKiy Xylander from Photius: opm. 
2 §€] & 75 Capps. 





@ 385-384 B.c. > 349-348 B.C. 

¢ 318-347 B.c. 4 363-362 B.c. € 324-323 B.c. 

* Aeschines brought a suit on grounds of illegality against 
Ctesiphon, who proposed in 336 x.c. that Demosthenes be 
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thians, with the result that Lamachus was silenced 
and fled from the festival. And Philip said to those 
who reported to him the public speeches of Demo- 
sthenes against him, “I myself, if I had heard 
Demosthenes speak, would have elected the man 
general to carry on the war against me.”” And Philip 
used to say that Demosthenes’ speeches were like 
soldiers because of their warlike power, but those of 
Isocrates were like athletes, because they afforded 
pleasure like that of a show. 

When he was thirty-seven years old, reckoning 
from the archonship of Dexitheus? to that of Calli- 
machus,? who was in office when an embassy came from 
the Olynthians asking for help because they were 
being hard pressed by Philip in the war, he persuaded 
the Athenians to send the help ; but in the following 
year, in which Plato died,¢ Philip overthrew the 
Olynthians. Xenophon, the follower of Socrates, 
knew him either in his youth or in his prime; for 
Xenophon’s Hellenica ended with the battle of 
Mantineia and the archonship of Charicles,? and 
Demosthenes had already before that time, in the 
archonship of Timocrates,* caused the conviction of 
his guardians. When Aeschines fled after his con- 
demnation,f he followed him on horseback, and 
Aeschines, thinking he was arresting him, fell at his 
feet and covered his head, but Demosthenes raised 
him up, encouraged him, and gave him a talent of 
silver. And he advised the people to support a force 
honoured by the city with a golden crown. The case was 
tried in 330 s.c., when Aeschines delivered his oration Against 
Ctesiphon and Demosthenes his oration On the Crown. 
Aeschines received less than one-fifth of the votes of the 


dicasts, and was therefore condemned to pay a fine of 1000 
drachmas and to forfeit the right to bring any similar suit. 
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Anpopedods *Apiotovixov® ‘Yrepeisov ypuvo® ore- 
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petadapeiv. 

*Yotepov 5° ’AdeEdvdpov emi riv ’Aciav otpa- 


z ‘ Q ‘A tN. \ , 
TEVOMEVOU KAL puyovTos PTAAOU PETA KPNPLATWV 


ore Wyttenbach : ober. 
7 2 yah tvxy Dibner from Life of Demosthenes, chap. xx. 
ayabyy rixny. 
3 ’Apiorovixov Lambinus: dpicroveixou. 


* In 388 B.c., when Philip destroyed the independence of 
Greece. 

* Apparently a jest in connexion with the story of his 
cowardice. 

¢ This indicates that he had not disgraced himself. 
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of mercenaries at Thasos, and sailed out as commander 
of a trireme on that occasion. After he had been in 
charge of the food supply he was accused of embezzle- 
ment but was acquitted. When Philip had taken 
Elateia- Demosthenes himself went out with those 
who fought at Chaeroneia,*? on which occasion it 
appears that he deserted his post, and that, as he was 
running away, a bramble-bush caught his cloak, 
whereupon he turned and said, ‘‘ Take me alive.” 
And he had as a device on his shield the words ‘* With 
good fortune.” ® However, he delivered the funeral 
address for those who fell. And after that, directing 
his efforts to the improvement of the city and being 
elected commissioner in charge of the fortifications, 
he contributed out of his own pocket the funds ex- 
pended, amounting to one hundred minae ; he also 
presented ten thousand drachmas? for sacred envoys,¢ 
and he made a cruise in a trireme to the allied cities 
collecting money. For these activities he was 
crowned many times, on earlier occasions on motions 
offered by Demomeles, Aristonicus, and Hypereides 
with golden crowns, and the last time on the motion 
of Ctesiphon; and when the decree granting this 
honour was attacked as illegal by Diodotus and 
Aeschines, he was so successful in his defence that the 
accuser did not receive one-fifth of the votes. 

And at a later time, when Alexander was cam- 
paigning in Asia and Harpalus/ came fleeing to Athens 


# On these contributions cf. Aeschines, iii. (Against 
Ctesiphon) 17, and Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) 
118. 

* Delegations sent to sacred places to attend festivals and 
the like. 

? Harpalus, treasurer of Alexander, embezzled a large 
sum and fled first to Tarsus, then, in 324 B.c., to Greece. 
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1 undé Photius: 75y. 
2 ouykataxopicat . . . evpéOn supplied from Photius. 
3 tpraxdova Kal wevryKovra Diibner: 4 wevryjKovra MS3.; 
dxTw Kal Tptaxdota Photius. 


* ds Westermann: kal. 
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with money, at first Demosthenes kept him from 
being admitted, but after he had entered the harbour, 
Demosthenes accepted one thousand darics and 
changed his attitude, and when the Athenians wished 
to surrender the man to Antipater, he spoke against 
it and made a motion that Harpalus deposit the money 
on the Acropolis without even stating the amount to 
the people ; and although Harpalus stated that he 
had brought with him seven hundred talents, that 
which was taken up to the Acropolis was found to 
amount to only three hundred and fifty or a little 
more, as Philochorus says. And after this, when 
Harpalus escaped from the prison in which he was 
being kept until a representative of Alexander should 
arrive, and had gone to Crete or, as some say, to 
Taenarum in Laconia, Demosthenes was accused of 
bribe-taking and of having this reason for not men- 
tioning the amount of the money taken up or the 
carelessness of the guard. He was brought to trial 
by Hypereides, Pytheas, Menesaechmus, Himeraeus, 
and Patrocles, and they obtained his conviction by 
the Senate of the Areopagus ; and after his convic- 
tion he went into exile, not being able to pay back 
five times the amount (he was accused of having 
accepted thirty talents), or, as some say, he did not 
wait for the trial. After this time the Athenians 
sent Polyeuctus as envoy to the commonwealth of the 
Arcadians in order to detach them from their alliance 
with the Macedonians, and when Polyeuctus was 
unable to persuade them, Demosthenes appeared to 
help him and did persuade them. For this he was 
admired, and after some time he was permitted to 
return, a decree in his favour having been passed 


® TlarpoxAdovs Amyot (Vatic.}: apoxAdous. 
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2 ols Photius: eis a. 
3 raAdvrows Koopjoat supplied by Bernardakis after Photius 


and Sintenis. ént Diibner: ev. 
7o Aideecov Xylander: tov oe 


* A stadium was about equal to a furlong and was the 
usual short-distance run. The dolichos was twenty stadia, 
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and a trireme dispatched to bring him. When the 
Athenians passed a decree proposed by his cousin 
Demon of Paeania that he should use the thirty 
talents which he owed in adorning the altar of Zeus 
the Saviour at Peiraeus and should then be absolved, 
he returned on those conditions to public life. 

When Antipater was shut up in Lamia by the 
Greeks, and the Athenians were making thank- 
offerings for the good news, he said to his friend 
Agesistratus that he did not agree with the rest about 
these matters, ‘‘ for,” he said, “‘I know that the 
Greeks have both the knowledge and the strength 
for a stadium dash? in warfare, but cannot hold out 
for a long-distance run.”” When Antipater had taken 
Pharsalus and threatened to besiege the Athenians 
unless they surrendered the orators, Demosthenes 
left the city and fled first to Aegina to sit as suppliant 
in the sanctuary of Aeacus, but was frightened and 
changed over to Calauria; and when the Athenians 
voted to surrender the orators including himself, he 
took his seat as a suppliant there in the temple of 
Poseidon. And when Archias,? nicknamed “ Exile- 
Hunter,” who had been a pupil of the orator Anaxi- 
menes, came to fetch him and urged him to leave his 
sanctuary, indicating that Antipater would receive 
him as a friend, he said, ‘“‘ Your acting in tragedy was 
not convincing to me, nor will your advice be con- 
vincing now’”’; and when Archias tried to use force, 
the authorities of the city prevented him, and Demo- 

> This Archias was a tragic actor recorded as victor at the 
Lenaea circa 330 B.c. in 1.G. ii2 2325 n. Plutarch, Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xxviii. names several other prominent 
Athenians “‘ hunted down ” by him, among them Hypereides. 


Cf. p. 441 below. Another version of Demosthenes’ retort 
to Archias is given ibid. 29. 
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of ta eAatTw, énta Kal éEjKovta. émoAtTevcaTo* 
dé dvo Kal elxoow. 

1 

2 


kal ra Photius: Kai xara. 

; Biagopevous Diibner: Bracapeévous. 

4 added by Diibner. 

4 €Biw . . . éxodredcaro Salmasius from Photius: lacking 
in the mss. 





@ See Bergk, Poet. ep Graee. ii. p. 331. 
’ This was a large area in the Market Place which was 
enclosed at ostracisms, and perhaps at other times, within a 
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sthenes said, ‘“‘ I took refuge in Calauria, not to save 
my life, but to convict the Macedonians of using force 
even against the sanctuaries of the gods,” and asking 
for writing materials he wrote—so Demetrius of 
Magnesia says—the distich which was later inscribed 
by the Athenians upon his statue : 


Had you possessed but the strength, Demosthenes, like to 
your spirit, 

Never would Macedon’s war Greece to submission have 
brought.? 


The statue, a work of Polyeuctus, is placed near the 
Roped-off Enclosure ® and the altar of the Twelve 
Gods. But according to some authorities he was 
found to have written ‘‘ Demosthenes to Antipater, 
greeting.” ° Philochorus? says that he died by 
drinking poison, but Satyrus the historian says that 
the pen with which he began to write the letter was 
poisoned, and he died by sucking it; and Erato- 
sthenes says that for a long time he wore a poisoned 
bracelet on his arm through fear of the Macedonians. 
There are those who say that he died by holding his 
breath, but others assert that it was by sucking poison 
from his seal ring. He lived, according to those who 
give the higher number, seventy years, according to 
those who give the lower, sixty-seven. He was active 
in politics twenty-two years. 
barrier of rope for the better control of the popular assembly. 
Since the contiguous altar of the Twelve Gods has recently 
(vtde Shear in Hesperia, iv. pp. 355 ff.) been uncovered in the 
northern part of the Agora, this enclosure can no longer, 
with Judeich (Topographie von Athen*, p. 250), be placed in 
the south-west area, on the slopes of the Areopagus. 

¢ These were the words usually employed at the beginning 
of letters. 

* Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. i. p. 407. 
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(847) ‘Hvixa be Diduarros ereOunket, Aapmpav eobijra 
mponAgev Exwv, Kaitou THs Buyarpds avTob veworTt 
TerehevtyKvias, epndopevos TH Tod Maxeddvos 

C Gavarw. cuvipynoe 5é Kal OnBaiors mpos "Adé€- 
Eav8pov Troepobat kal tovs dAXovs “EAAnvas 
éméppwoev Get: Oudarep OnBas karaokdspas egyreu! 
map *A@nvaiwy "Adcgavdpos avrév, a dmehiiv, él a) 
Soinoav. orparevopevw 8 atdt@ emi Iidpoas Kat 
airodvre vautiKov map A@nvaiwy davteimev, ddnAov 
ei7w@v, el od KaTa TOV TapacyovTwWY YpTCETaL. 

Karéde 5€ S00 mratéas ex pds yuvatkos TOV 
eDOoKipe,” “HAtodeipou Twos” Ouyarpos: Suyarépa 
5° piav eoxev, 7 mats ETL odGa 710 yapou eTE- 
Aedrynoev: elye S€ Kal ddeApry, e€ Fs Kal _Adxou 
Aevnavodes deApidobs aura Anpoxapys eyevero, 
avyp Kal Kara mdAEpov dyafes Kal Kara TOUS 70- 

D Aurixods Adyous oddevds xetpwr. éort 8° avrob 
etkeoy ev 7@ mpuTaveip eloLovTwv mpos THY éoriav 
ev’ deEtd 6 mp&ros mepielwopevos apa T@ twarign 
Kal Eidos: ovTw yap Onenyophoa Aéyerat, jvika 
Avtirrarpos e€nrev® Tous piyropas. xpovy S 
voTepov "AOnvaior airnoly 7 év mpuravelyy Tots 
ovyyeveot ToD Anpoobévous edocav Kat avT@ Te- 
TedeuTnKOTe THY elkdva avéfecav ev ayopa emt 
Topytov dpxovros, airnoayévov att@ Tas Swpeas 

1 éénre: Sintenis: élrjreu. 
2 eddoxinwv Meziriacus: eddoxipov. 
3 §€ added by Diibner. 


* Aeveovodws Westermann: Aevxoréws. 
5 éy added by Westermann. 
8 éfy7ec Lambinus: é€jre. 


9 336 B.c. 
> See Life of Demosthenes, chap. xxii. 
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When Philip died,* Demosthenes came out from 
his house dressed in a white garment, in spite of the 
fact that his daughter had lately died, thus show- 
ing his joy at the death of the Macedonian.®> He 
also assisted the Thebans when they were at war 
with Alexander, and he always encouraged the rest 
of the Greeks; for which reason Alexander after 
razing Thebes demanded him of the Athenians and 
threatened them if they should refuse to surrender 
him. And when Alexander was making war on the 
Persians and called upon the Athenians for a naval 
force, he spoke against it, saying that it was not clear 
whether Alexander would not employ the force 
against those who furnished it. 

He left two sons by one wife of noble family, 
daughter of a certain Heliodorus ; and he had one 
daughter who died unmarried while still a child. He 
had also a sister to whom and her husband Laches of 
Leuconoé his nephew Demochares was born, a man 
both brave in war and inferior to none in political 
speeches. There is a statue of him in the Prytaneum,° 
the first on the right as you go in towards the hearth, 
wearing both a cloak and a sword ; for he is said to 
have worn this costume in addressing the people when 
Antipater was demanding the surrender of the 
orators. Ata later time the Athenians voted main- 
tenance in the Prytaneum to the relatives of Demo- 
sthenes and erected to him after his death the statue 
in the Market-place,? in the archonship of Gorgias.¢ 
The grants to him were requested by his nephew 

¢ The Prytaneum was the building in which the Prytanes 
who formed the executive committee of the Senate held their 
meetings. Maintenance in the Prytaneum was often voted 


in recognition of service to the state. 
# See above, 847 a. * 280-279 B.c. 
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Tot adeAdidod Anuoydpous: @ Kal adT@ mad 6 
€\ , , L419 7 
vids Adyns Anpoxydpovs Aevkovoeds* Arjcato bw- 
peas émt IIvOapatov dpyovros, dexatw vorepov 
ere,” els tiv THS eiKdvos OTaaW év ayopa Kal 
aitnaw év mpuTavelw avT@ Te Kal exydvwy del TH 
mpeafuTaTw Kal mpocdpiay ev amact Tots aydot. 
Kat éoTt Ta yndiopata dtrép aupotépwv dva- 
vyeypappeva, 4 8 etka Tob Anpoxdpous eis TO 
TpuTavetov perexopiobn, TEpl AS mpoetpyrar. 
Ddpovra 8 adrod Adyou yvyjovoe EEjKovTa eve. 
past d€ Ties Kal dowTws avrov Bicsvar, yuvatketats 
7 éabjot xpwpevov Kat Kopdlovra € exdOTOTE, 6bev 
Béradov emuchn Oia: oO SroKopioTiKGs amo Tob 
oeneres Tis Tpopod Aéyovow avTov ovUTW AcAou- 
Sophobar. Atoyévns 8 6 Ktwy Beaodpevos avTov 
mor év kammAeiey atoxuvopLevov Kal doxwpobvra, 
elev “‘ dow padMov b drroxwpeis, Tocourw HaMov € ev 
TS kammretep & éan.’ éAeye e aurov mapacKamTey 
év pev tois Adyots UKvOny elvat, év 0€ Tais pdxats 
doruKov. éAaBe de Kal Tap "EgudArou xpuociov 
évOs TOV Onnaywydav, os mpeoBevoas 7 pos Baothéo 
XpHpara pepwv KE AdPpa, oTws Staveiuas Tots 
Onpaywyots Tov ampos Didurmov ebay moe pov" 
Kat idia adrov Swpodonfjoas Tapa Bacrrcws pact 
Saperxods TploxtAtous. ’Avatiray' 6€ twa ‘Opeirny, 
févov adtod yeyovdra, avAkaBwv eBacdvilev ws 
KatdoKkorrov, ovdev § eEendvta émdicato Tots 


? Aevxovoeds Westermann: Aevxoveds. 

2 gre. added by Xylander. 

3 §¢ added by Bernardakis. 

* *Avagiday) ’Avdgwov Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown), 
137, Aeschines, iii. (Against Ctesiphon), 223. 
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Demochares, for whom in turn his son Laches, son 
of Demochares, of Leuconoé, asked in the archonship 
of Pytharatus,*? the tenth year after, for grants 
extending to the erection of the statue in the Market- 
place, maintenance in the Prytaneum for Demochares 
and his eldest descendant in perpetuity, and front 
seats at all competitive spectacles. And the decrees 
in favour of both are inscribed, but the statue of 
Demochares mentioned above was transferred to the 
Prytaneum. 

Sixty-five genuine speeches of Demosthenes are 
current. Some say that he lived a dissolute life, 
wearing women’s clothes and indulging in revels on 
every occasion, on which account he was nicknamed 
Batalus®; but others say that this was a diminutive 
derived from the name of his nurse and was given to 
him in reproach. And Diogenes the Cynic, seeing 
him once in a tavern looking ashamed and trying to 
withdraw from sight, said, “‘ The more you withdraw, 
the more you will be in the tavern.’ And he jeered 
at him, saying that in his speeches he was a Scythian, 
but in battle a city man. He received money from 
Ephialtes also, one of the politicians, who had been 
on an embassy to the King of Persia and came 
secretly bringing funds for distribution among the 
politicians for the purpose of stirring up the war 
against Philip; and they say that he received a 
private bribe of three thousand darics from the King. 
He arrested a certain Anaxilas of Oreus, who had been 
a guest-friend of his, subjected him to torture as a 
spy, and when he confessed nothing proposed a decree 


2 271-270 B.c. 
» Cf. Aeschines, i. (Against Timarchus) 131. The nick- 
name is also said to refer to his stammering. 
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(848) evdexa Trapadobvat. Réyerv 5€ trove KwAUdpevos 6 on" 


"APjvatwv € év exrAnoia Bpaxd eon BovrcoBa mpos 
avrods elzrety, Tov d€ owwmnodvrwy veavias, 

ele, ‘‘ Oépous cpa epobdaaro e€ doreos ovov 
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dé Hepobwpévos THY Tacav éxew eovaiay ’ ** scout 
Tair’ elma damper. Tov &° "AGnvatuv é emayovTe 
Kal Seopevay mépas erbeivar TO Ady, ““ tO barép 
peev dvov oxids,’’ dn, ‘ ‘ Potreode a drove, Nyorros 
de dep omovdatuy Tpayparov od Bovreobe.” 

ILesAov d€ more Tob droxpirob mpos avrov eimdvTos, 
OTL Svoly pépats dywradpevos TaAavTov AdBor 
poder, “eéyw 8,” elme, “ wévre rédavra, ptav 
Hépav ouwmyoas.” Trapapbapets d€ Ty puvny év 
exxAnotg, Kal GopuBnbeis Tovs UrroKpiras éby div 
Kpivew ek THS pwvis Tous dé prropas éek Tijs 
C yvapns. dvetdtcavros 8’ adrov ’EmdAdous ti ael 
oxénrowto, “‘ aioxuvoiuny yap av',”’ elzev, “ el 
THAcKovTy Snpew oup.BovaAcvesy abrooxedia lout.” 
toropotot 5 ws ovdé Adxvoy éoBecev, ax pt mevTy- 
KovTa eTa@y éyéveto, SiaxpiBav* Tous Adyous. adros 
dé dyow bdpotocia ypjoacba. éyvw 8 adrov Kal 
Avotas 6 pitwp Kat *looxpatns ede moAtrevdpevov 
axpt THs ev Xatipwveia pdayns, Kat ties TaV 
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1 av added by Diibner. 
2 StaxpiBov Lambinus: dtaxpivwv. 


# * An ass’s shadow ” was proverbial for things utterly 
trivial. 
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that he be handed over to the executioners. And 
once when he was being prevented by the Athenians 
from speaking in the assembly, he said that he only 
wished to speak briefly to them, and when they be- 
came silent he said, ““ A young man in the summer 
time hired an ass to go from the city to Megara. 
When noon came and the sun was blazing fiercely, 
both he and the owner of the ass wished to lie down 
in its shadow. Each tried to prevent the other from 
so doing, the owner maintaining that he had rented 
him the ass, not its shadow, and the one who had hired 
the ass that he had complete rights in him.” When 
he had said this, he began to go away ; and when the 
Athenians stopped him and asked him to tell the rest 
of the tale, he said, ‘‘ You are willing to listen when 
I speak about the shadow of an ass,* but when I speak 
of serious matters, you refuse.’”’ Once when Polus 
the actor told him that he received a talent as pay 
for acting two days, he replied, “‘ And I five talents 
for being silent one day.’’ And when his voice failed 
in the assembly and the people jeered at him, he said 
“It is actors who should be judged by their voices, 
but statesmen by their opinions.’” And when Epicles 
rebuked him for always preparing his speeches, he 
said, ‘‘ I should be ashamed to speak off-hand to such 
a great people.’” They say that he never put out his 
lamp until he was fifty years old—polishing his 
speeches. And he says himself that he was a water- 
drinker.» Lysias the orator was acquainted with 
him, and Isocrates saw him engaged in public affairs 
until the battle of Chaeroneia, as did some of the 
Socratic philosophers. He delivered most of his 
* Demosthenes, vi. (Second Philippic) 30; xix. (False 

Legation) 46. 
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1 adré Reiske: adrovs. 
* ‘Yarepeddys| usually depidys in xss. 
® rav dé Sijpwy Westermann: 7év dé d70r. 
* Avxodpyw Blum: Auxovpyov. 


* This does not agree with what has been said above about 
his preparing all his speeches. 

® In the Athenian courts of law the parties to a suit were 
obliged to speak in person, therefore those who were not sure 
of their own ability hired others to write their speeches, which 
they learned by heart and delivered. 
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speeches extemporaneously, as he was well endowed 
for that by nature.* The first who moved that he be 
crowned with a crown of gold was Aristonicus of 
Anagyrus, son of Nicophanes, but Diondas prevented 
it by an affidavit. 


IX. HYPEREIDES 


Hypereides was the son of Glaucippus and grand- 
son of Dionysius, of the deme of Collyté. He had a 
son, Glaucippus, named after his grandfather, who 
was an orator and writer of speeches.” He in turn 
had a son Alphinous. After being a pupil of the 
philosopher Plato, along with Lycurgus, and of the 
orator Isocrates, Hypereides entered upon public life 
at Athens at the time when Alexander was inter- 
fering in the affairs of Greece. And he spoke in 
opposition to him concerning the generals whose 
surrender he demanded of the Athenians and con- 
cerning the triremes. He also advised against 
disbanding the mercenary force at Taenarum under 
the command of Chares, since he was well disposed 
towards that general. At first he pleaded in suits at 
law in return for a fee. And since he was believed to 
have shared the Persian funds¢ with Ephialtes, and 
was elected trierarch when Philip was besieging 
Byzantium, he was sent out to aid the Byzantines ; 
and in that year he bore the expense of a chorus,4 

© The comic poets of the time were very free with such 
insinuations, e.g. Timocles in his Delos (Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. ii. p. 432) mentions both Demosthenes and Hypereides. 

# Such offices or “ liturgies’? were imposed upon wealthy 
men only, and the fact that he undertook one may have led 


to the belief that he partook of the Persian funds, or that 
belief may have led to the imposition of the offices. 
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1 Anpoodéve: Reiske after Photius: Anpoofévous. 


2 «al odx Photius: ox. 
3 Kparvdiva Blass: xpdvwva. 


* 'The shadow of the shields made him fail to see the laws 
(taking wapidévra literally). 
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when others were released from all contributions to the 
public service. He also proposed honours for Demo- 
sthenes, and when suit was brought by Diondas on the 
ground that the decree was contrary to law, he was 
acquitted. Although he was a friend of Demo- 
sthenes, Lysicles, Lycurgus, and their associates, he 
did not remain so to the end ; but when Lysicles and 
Lycurgus were dead and Demosthenes was being 
tried for receiving bribes from Harpalus, he was 
chosen from all the orators (for he alone was unbribed) 
and brought the accusation against him. And when 
he was brought to trial by Aristogeiton for illegal 
conduct in proposing a decree after the battle of 
Chaeroneia to grant citizenship to the resident aliens, 
to set the slaves free, and to put the sacred objects, 
the children, and the women in Peiraeus for safe- 
keeping, he was acquitted. And when certain 
persons blamed him for having disregarded many laws 
in his decree, he said, ‘‘ The shields of the Mace- 
donians cast a shadow ¢ over my eyes,” and “It was 
not I, but the battle of Chaeroneia, that proposed the 
decree.” After this, however, Philip was frightened 
and granted permission to remove the bodies of the 
slain, though before that he had refused it to the 
heralds who came from Lebadeia. Later, however, 
after the battle of Crannon,® when his surrender was 
demanded by Antipater and the people was on the 
point of surrendering him, he fled from the city to 
Aegina along with those against whom decrees had 
been passed. Here he met Demosthenes and excused 
> After the death of Alexander the Great the Greeks 
revolted, but they lacked leadership, and when they were 
defeated in an engagement at Crannon, Thessaly, in August 
322 B.c., the Greek states came to terms separately with 

Antipater. 
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1 rob added by Blass. 

2 rod viod Bernardakis: tivds or viod. 

5 Blass, followed by Bernardakis, marks a gap here. 

* “HAuddwpos] Avddwpos Ruhnken, ef. Miiller, Frag. Hist. 
Graec. ii. p. 354. 
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himself for his disagreement with him. After leaving 
Aegina he was seized forcibly by Archias,* nicknamed 
“ The Exile-Hunter ” (a Thurian by birth, at first an 
actor, but at that time an assistant of Antipater), in 
the temple of Poseidon ° while clinging to the statue 
of the god. He was brought to Antipater at Corinth, 
and when put to the torture he bit off his tongue that 
he might not be able to utter any secrets of his native 
city. And in this way he died, on the ninth day of the 
month of Pyanepsion. But Hermippus° says that he 
went to Macedonia, where his tongue was cut out and 
he was thrown out unburied, and that Alphinous, who 
was his cousin (or, as some say, the son of his son 
Glaucippus), obtained possession of the body by the 
aid of a physician named Philopeithes, burned it and 
brought the bones to Athens to his relatives contrary 
to the decrees of the Athenians and the Macedonians ; 
for they had ordered, not only that he be exiled, but 
that he be not even buried in his own country. And 
others say that he died at Cleonae after being brought 
there with the rest, where his tongue was cut out and 
he perished in the manner related above ; and that 
his relatives obtained the bones and buried them with 
his ancestors before the gates of the Hippades,? as 
Heliodorus says in the third book of his work On 
Monuments. But now the monument has fallen in 
ruins and cannot be identified. 

He is said to have excelled all in addressing the 
people ; and by some critics he is ranked above 
Demosthenes. Seventy-seven speeches are current 


@ See above, p. 427, note bd, 
> At Hermioné. 
€ Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. i. p. 50. 
¢ At Athens, probably south-east from the Acropolis. 
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(849) yujovot eiou TrevTyKovTa Svo. éyéveTo dé kal mpos 


Ta, appodicta Katapepys, ws exBareiv pev Tov 
viov etoayayety dé Muppivny THY moduTeAcoraryy 
éTaipay, ev Tlecpavet 6 exe , Apiorayépay, ev 
"EAevotve 8 ev tots idiois KTHpacr @idav THV 
O7nBacay, elKoat pvdv Autpwadpevos. ETTOLELTO 
Te TOV Tepimarov &v Th ixPvom ebro donpepat. 
wpirAnkws Sé, ws etkds 04, Kal? Ppdvy Th éraipa 
doeBeiv Kpwopevy auveotabn®: abros yap. TobTO €Vv 
apxn Tod Adyou d7Aoi: peMovons 8° avrijs ani- 
oxeo0a, Tapayayay eds jécov Kal mepippyéas Thy 
eobfra emederge TA OTEpVa THS yuvaiKds’ Kal TAY 
duxaoTa@v eis TO KaANOS amiddvTWY, adeifn. avv- 
/ > ¢ ~ A ~ , 3 , 
eTi0er 8 Haovyy Kara Tob Anpoobévous éyKAjpara, 
ws Kat dwpabjvai voooivros yap Tot ‘Ymepeidou, 
HKovTa els THY oikiay TOV Anpocbérn ws emicKeysd- 
pevov Katadafetv Katéxovra To Kal’ abrod BiBAiov: 
tovTov 8 ayavaktobytos, elie “‘ fidov pev ovra 
994 4 / > 4 A / c > 
ovder* AumHoet, exOpdv Sé yevopevov KwAvGEL TL KAT 
1 @iAav rv Keil, from Athenaeus, p. 590 d: iArny. 

* apdnnas dé (Biicheler) ws eixos 57, Kal Capps; apudnnars 
dé xal Biicheler ; EwOivés. Kat dixn Blass ; ws etxos € Kal dik. 
For «ai d{ky Bernardakis prefers «av Sten: 

$ ovveotadn conj. Capps; ef. van Herwerden, Lex. Suppl., 


8.v. auvicracbat (** de advocatis *): ovveénrdaby. 
4 oddev Reiske: ovdeva. 





* Only small tragments of these were preserved until, at 
various times in the nineteenth century, six more or less 
complete orations were discovered in Egyptian papyrus 
manuscripts. 

> Another comic gibe against a public man supposed to 
be a gourmand. Athenaeus viii. 341 ff. quotes from the 
Delos and Icarians of Timocles gossip of this kind against 
Hypereides. 

¢ The traditional text is certainly corrupt; cf. critical 
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under his same, fifty-two of which are genuine. He 
was also very prone to sexual indulgence, so that he 
turned his son out of the house and brought in 
Myrrhina, the most expensive prostitute, kept Arist- 
agora in Peiraeus, and at his own estate in Eleusis kept 
the Theban girl Phila, whom he had ransomed for 
twenty minas. He used to walk in the Fish-market 
every day.’ And, as it is indeed reasonable to 
suppose, it was because he had been intimate also 
with Phryné¢ the courtesan that when she was on 
trial for impiety he became her advocate; for he 
makes this plain himself at the beginning of his 
speech. And when she was likely to be found 
guilty, he led the woman out into the middle of the 
court and, tearing off her clothes, displayed her 
breasts. When the judges saw her beauty, she was 
acquitted.¢ He quietly compiled accusations against 
Demosthenes and the fact became known ; for once, 
when he was ill, Demosthenes came to his house to 
visit him and found him with the document against 
himself in his hand; and when Demosthenes was 
angry, Hypereides said, “It will do you no harm 
while you are my friend, but if you become my 
enemy, it will prevent your doing anything against 
notes. The inference seems to have been drawn from the 
orator’s amatory record that his advocacy of Phryné at her 
famous trial was due to an intimacy with her. An advocate 
was never ‘‘ examined with " the defendant. 

@ Explained by Athenaeus xiii. 590d & 7 taép Dptins 
Adyw “YrepelSns spodoydv épav rijs yuvaxds. Hypereides’ 
speech was translated into Latin by Messala Corvinus 
(Quintilian x. 5. 2). 

* This version is found also in Athenaeus xiii. 590 e, 
but the comic poet Poseidippus in his Ephesian Lady (ibid. 
591 e; Kock, Com. Ait. Frag. iii. p. 339) attributes Phryné’s 
acquittal to her own arts. 
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epod mpata.” eympioaro dé Kal Tyas "ToAg TO 
Soxobrre" "Adefavdpep 0 pappaxov Sodvar. ékot- 
vavnge dé Kal Aewab ever’ Tob Aapakod mod€pov, 
Kal él Tots Tecovaw elie TOV emuTapiov Favpactes. 
Dirinrrov 6€ aAciv én’ EvBotas TapecKevacpevou 
Kal TOV "AOnvaiwy edAaBads éxdvTwr, Teooupd- 
KOVTO. Tpuijpers 7Opoicev e€ émddcews Kal mpéiros 
bre p abrod Kal Tod tatoos éemédwxKe Svo Tpurpets. 
avoTtavros S€ pds AnAtous duproByriparos, ToTe- 
pous de? mpotoraobat Too tepod, aipeDévros Aloxivou 
ouverteiy, H && "Apetov méyou BovAy "Yerepetdyy 
€XetpoTovncer™ Kal €oTW 6 Adyos Anduaxds €TTL- 
yeypapyevos. empéaBevoe 5é Kat mpos ‘Podious. 
HKOvTwy dé Kal map *Avrimdtpov mpéoBewv, 
erawvouvtwy tov ’Avtinatpov ws ypnoTov, amav- 
tHhoas adtois elzev, “‘ oidaper® Ort ypnortos brdpyer, 
aad’ jpets y ob dedpeba xXpnoTod Seomdrov. a 
Réyevar 8° dvev drroKpicews Snenyophoat Kal pLovov 
SinyetaBar ta mpaxbévta Kal ToUTOts ovK evoxAeiv 
Tovs duaoTds. éméudOn S5é€ Kat mpos ’HAeious 
amoroynodpevos vmép KadXimmov toi aébAyrtod, 
éxovtos aitiay Pbeipar tov ay@va, Kal évixnoe. 
ypaysdpevos S€ kal tTHy Dwxiwvos Swpedv, Av elze 
Medias Metdiov "Avayupdotos émt Heviov dpxovtos, 
Tapnrrdvos éBddépun pbivovtos, 477707. 
1 Soxodvre Reiske: dévre. 
2 Aewobéves Xylander: dnpooGevy. 


3 otSapev Xylander from Photius: olda pév; cf. Stobaeus, 
Eel. iii. 13, 51 (xiii. 31 Mein.). 


* ‘The belief that Alexander died of poison was apparently 
unfounded, 

> In 323-322 s.c. after Alexander’s death, when the Greeks 
under Leosthenes besieged the Macedonian Antipater in 
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me.’’ He also proposed a decree conferring honours 
upon Iolas, who was supposed to have given Alexander 
the poison. He took part with Leosthenes in the 
Lamian War? and delivered the funeral oration for 
the fallen in marvellous fashion. When Philip was 
preparing to sail against Euboea, and the Athenians 
were afraid, he assembled forty triremes by private 
contributions, and in his own name and his son’s he 
gave two triremes, the first contribution made. And 
when a dispute arose with the Delians as to which 
people should have control of the sanctuary, although 
Aeschines was chosen Athenian advocate, the senate 
of the Areopagus elected Hypereides ; and his speech 
is the one entitled The Delian. He was also an envoy 
to the Rhodians. And when envoys came from 
Antipater and praised their sender as a good man, in 
replying to them he said, ‘‘ We know that he is good, 
but we do not want a good master.”’ It is said that 
in addressing the public he did not employ the 
actor’s art, that he merely related the facts of the case 
and did not bore the jurors even with these. He was 
sent also to the Eleans to defend the athlete Callip- 
pus against the charge of having used corruption in 
the contest, and he won his case; but when he 
brought a suit against the grant of a gift for Phocion, 
which Meidias, son of Meidias, of the deme Anagyros, 
proposed in the archonship of Xenias,° on the twenty- 
fourth day of Gamelion, he was defeated. 
Lamia near Thermopylae. A large part of Hypereides’ 
funeral oration is preserved. 

¢ An archon Xenias is unknown. Euxenippus, suggested 
by Schafer, was archon in 305-304 B.c., but Hypereides was 
then dead. Possibly the archon Archias, 346-345 B.c., is 


intended, in which case the gift for Phocion may have had 
some connexion with the battle of Tamynae. 
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I’. AEINAPXOZ 


Actvapyos XwKpdtrovs 7) Lworpdtov, ws per 
> a, € , a , > , 
TwWes eyxeiplos, Ws bd Twat doxel KopivOvos, aduko- 


C feevos: els “AGivas € ETL VEOS, Kal? ov xpdvov "AAcEav- 


D 


Spos € empeu! thy Aciav, KaToucnoas avTolr a dxpoaTis 
pev eyeveTo @codpdorov Tob diadefapevov THY 
“Aptororédous dtatpiBny, cpidnoe dé Kaul Anpntpio 
TO Dadnpet: pddwora bé€ mpooje: T° Trohrevecbar 
peta tHv ’Avrundtpouv tedevTyv, THY pév avnpy- 
pevwv pytépwv trav 5é medevydtwv. didos dé 
Kacdvépw yevdpuevos, ws emit meiotrov mpodKope 
Xphpata THv Adywv elomparropevos, ovs Tots Seo- 
pévois ovvéeypadev: dvrerdéato 5é€ mpos Tovs émt- 
faveatdtous THY pyTdépwr, odk els SHuov mapiwv: 
od yap olds 7” Fv: adda Tots evavtiovpévots Adyous 
ovyypadwr- Kal émel “Apmados dédpa, mAeious 
Adyous ouveyparpe® Kata Tov airiav AaBevrwy 
Swpodoxjaat, Kal TovTous Tots KaTnydpots e€- 
édwke. ypdvw 8° vortepov airiabeis eis Adyous 
mapayivecbar “Avrirdtpw kai Kacdvopw rept THv 
Ree tis Movuvvyias, yiKa on “Avtuydvou 

L Anpunrtpiov édpoupyOy én “Avagixpdrous dp- 
nae eSapyuptodsevos Td. melora THs ovatas 
eduyev els Xadxisa. Siarpibas 8 émt Tijs pvyijs 
ws mevtexaidexa éry, Kal moAATy ovoiav KTod- 
pevos KaTHAbe, ici abt@ thy Kd0odov TAav 

> émijes Xylander : emt. 


2 b€ mpooje. TH Wyttenbach: dé 74. 
3 guvéypae Blass: ovvéypade. 


9 334-323 B.c. 
» The Lyceum, i.e. the Peripatetic School. 
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X. DEINARCHUS 


Deinarchus, son of Socrates or Sostratus, an 
Athenian according to some, but, as others think, a 
Corinthian, came to Athens while still voung at the 
time when Alexander was invading Asia,* settled 
there, and became a pupil of Theophrastus, who had 
succeeded Aristotle as head of his School’; but he 
also attended the lectures of Demetrius of Phalerum. 
He took part most actively in public affairs after the 
death of Antipater,° since some of the public men 
had been put to death and the rest were in exile. 
Since he became a friend of Cassander he prospered 
exceedingly through the fees he charged for the 
speeches which he wrote for those who requested his 
services; and he had as his opponents the most 
distinguished public men, although he did not speak 
before the popular assembly (for he was unable to 
do so4); but he merely wrote speeches for their 
opponents. And when Harpalus absconded he com- 
posed many speeches against those who were accused 
of having accepted bribes from him, and these he 
furnished to their accusers. But at a later time he 
was accused of having dealings with Antipater and 
Cassander in connexion with their occupation of 
Munichia when it was garrisoned by Antigonus and 
Demetrius in the archonship of Anaxicrates,* where- 
upon he turned most of his property into cash and 
went into exile at Chalcis. And after living in exile 
about fifteen years and amassing considerable wealth, 
he returned, his restoration, and at the same time 

* 318 B.c, 


$ If he was a Corinthian by birth, he would be debarred 
* 30 


from such speaking. 7-306 B.c. 
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‘ / lad 
mept Ocddpacrov aya tots dAdo duydot. Kara- 
, \ ~ 
Avoas S€ wapa Ipofévm éraipw adtroi Kal ro 
, > / 
xpvciov atodéoas, 7dy ynpatds wy Kal Tas dpdoets 
ye) , 21 \ , 5 TI , > a 
aobevyns, o8* BovAopevov tod Ipokévou dvalnreiv, 
U ~ ~ 
Aayyaver adT@ Siknv Kai téTe mp@rov elmev ev 
dixaoTnpiw.  awlerar 8 adrot Kai 6 ddyos. 
pépovrat 8 attob Kat Adyot yrjovr él4KovTa 
Técoapes’ ToUTwy Eviot TaparapBdvovra. wes 
oA i A A Pa > +f mn , n“ 
ptotoyeitovos. CndAwrns 8° éyévero “Yrepeidou 7 
ws Ties dia TO TAOnTiuKdy Anpoabévous Kal To 
apodpov: Tav oxnudtwr 8 adrod pysntys badpyer. 


VYHOIZMATA 
A’ 


F Anpoxepys? Adxnros Aevxovoeds® aired AnpooGévet 


851 * 


TO AnpooGevous Tlatayveet Swpedy eixdvar xadkqv 
ev dyope kal oitnow év mpuTavetm Kal mpoedpiay 
avT@ Kat éxyoveovt del TO ape Butary, evepyeTy Kab 
ovpBotry yeyovers Tohdav kat KaAov 7) Shp Tw 
"AOnvaiwy Kal Tiv Te ovoiay eis Td KoLvoY jeiD cuore 
*. € on A > / la > ‘XN A vg cia 

THY EavTOU Kal EexiddvTe TaAGVTG OKTW Kal TPLAPH, OTE 
e nm 3 A cd ‘\ € , og > 
6 Shpos HAevOepwoev EvBouav, xat érépav, Gre els 
ENAjomov7ov Kydirddapos efer eure: Kab erépay, OTE 
Xdpys Kal Poxiov oTpariyot eLeweuhOnoay eis Bv- 
(avrvoy brd Tov Sipov' Kai AvtTpwoapevy ToAAOVs THV 


1 o} added by Xylander. 
2 Anpoxdpyns Basle ms.: Tyoxdpns. 
2 Aevxovoevs Westermann: Aevxovieds. 
4 éxyovwv Emperius: éyydvevy. 
5 Siw 7 Ladeke: dy Tadv. 


a Evidently Deinarchus suspected theft or fraud. 
4.48 
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that of the other exiles, having been effected by 
Theophrastus and his friends. He lodged at the 
house of a friend of his named Proxenus and lost his 
money, when he was already an old man and his 
eyes were weak, and when Proxenus refused to in- 
vestigate the matter * he brought a suit against him, 
and then for the first time he spoke in a court of law. 
His speech is extant, too.? There are sixty-four 
speeches of his extant which are regarded as genuine ; 
of these some are handed down as by Aristogeiton. 
He was a zealous follower of Hypereides or, as 
some say on account of his emotional and vehement 
qualities, of Demosthenes. He certainly is an imitator 
of the latter’s figures of speech. 


DECREES¢ 
I 


Demochares # of Leuconoé, son of Laches, asks for 
Demosthenes of Paeania, son of Demosthenes, the grant of 
a bronze statue in the Market-place and maintenance in 
the Prytaneum and the privilege of front seats at the public 
spectacles for him and for the eldest of his descendants in 
perpetuity, because he has shown himself as a public bene- 
factor and counsellor, and has brought about many benefits 
for the people of the Athenians, not only having relinquished 
his property for the common weal but also having contributed 
eight talents and a trireme when the people freed Euboea, 
and another trireme when Cephisodorus sailed to the Helles- 
pont, and another when Chares and Phocion were sent as 
generals to Byzantium by the vote of the popular assembly, 
and having ransomed many of those who were taken prisoners 


> Only a fragment of this speech is extant. 

¢ On the following documents, called in the manuscripts 
“* Decrees,”’ see the Introduction to these Lives, p. 342 above. 

¢ Apparently the son of the Laches, son of Demochares, 
mentioned above, 847 p, that is, the orator’s nephew. 
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(851) dAdvrwv év Ivévy kai MeOavy Kai “OAtvOm 7rd 


Pirimrov' kat yopnylav dvdpdow émddver, Gre ék- 
Lirdvtwv Tov Llavdvovdav tov yopynyeiv éréduxe, Kal 
, A a, ~ 2 la by > ‘ 
kabamrAwe Tovs woditas Tov éAXeurovTwV’ Kal es TIV 
Tecxoroulav dvdAwoe yeiporovynbeis trd Tov Sijpou, 
> 4 3 a 4 f ‘\ a 3 A a, 
éridovTos avTov tpia tdAavta Kal ads émréduxe dvo 
, . ‘ “ - * ‘\ ‘ 3 
tapos mepi Tov Ilepard tradpevoas: Kat peta THY EV 
Z / s 
B Xatpwveig paxny éreSuxe 7a Aavrov, Kal ets THY OUT 
viaey erédwxev év tH orTodeig TdAavTov’ Kal Gt eis 
ouppaxiav T) djnpw mpornydyeto weigas Kal evEepyéeTys 
yevopevos Kat atpPovdros, 6° dv Gree OnPatovs 
EvBoels KopuGiovs Meyapets “Axavods Aoxpods Bv- 
(avriovs Meoonviovs, kai Suvdpes ds cuverticato TH 
Snpm Kal Tos vppaxors, TeCovs pev pupiovs imméas Se 
xtrious, kal obvTagiv ypnudrov nv érece mperBetoas 
diddvar Tovs pev cuppayous eis Tov woAeuov wrew 
, Xr , Na i} 3 oA IU Xr a 
revraxoriwy raddvrwv: Kal dri exdduce Uedorovvngions 
émi O7Bas “A AeLavipy BonOjnoa, Xpipara Sous Kat 
Cairds mperBevoas: kat ddAwv woAAGV Kai Kadav Tm] 
dnp cupBovry yeyovdre Kat memohurenpevyp TOV Kal! 
éautov mpods éAcvGepiav Kai Sn Hox pariay apirTa’ puyovre 
dé 80 dAvyapxiay, KataAvbevtos Tov Sjpov, kal Tedev- 
THTAYTOS avtov év Kadavpiq 61a Ty pos roy Sijpov 
edvoiar, teupOevtwv otpatiwtav er’ aitdyv brd ’Avti- 
matpov, Siapeivavre év TH wpds TO TAHOGOS evvoia Kal 
oikerdtnTt, Kal ovTe troxepip yevouevy Tots éxOpois 
ovre Ti dvdgsov év TH Kivdtvy mpdgavte Tov Siov. 


vB 
D “Apxwv TIvOdpatos: Adyns Anpoxdpovs Aecv«o- 


voevs aired Swpeay tHv BovdAnv Kai tov Sjuwov rov4 


1 671 Westermann and Ladeke: ore. 
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by Philip at Pydna, Methoné, and Olynthus,? and having 
contributed the expense of a chorus of men because when 
the members of the tribe of Pandionis failed to furnish this 
chorus, he contributed the money and, besides, furnished 
arms to the citizens who lacked them; and when elected 
Commissioner of the Fortifications by the popular assembly 
he supplied the money for the work, himself contributing 
three talents in addition to the cost of two trenches about 
the Peiraeus, which he dug as his contribution. And after 
the battle of Chaeroneia he contributed a talent, and in the 
scarcity of food he contributed a talent for the food-supply. 
And because, through persuasion, benefactions, and the 
advice by which he moved them, he brought into alliance with 
the people the Thebans, Enboeans, Corinthians, Megarians, 
Achaeans, Locrians, Byzantines, and’Messenians and gained 
troops for the people and its allies, namely ten thousand 
foot, one thousand horse, and a contribution of money which 
he as envoy persuaded the allies to give for the war—more 
than five hundred talents—and because he prevented the 
Peloponnesians from going to the aid of the Boeotians, giving 
money and going in person as envoy. And he advised the 
people to adopt many other excellent measures, and of all his 
contemporaries he performed the best public actions in the 
cause of liberty andiaemorracy. And having been exiled by 
the oligarchy when the democracy had been destroyed, and 
having died at Calauria on account of his devotion to the 
democracy, when soldiers were sent against him by Antipater, 
persisting in his loyalty and devotion to the democracy and 
neither surrendering to its enemies nor doing anything in his 
time of danger that was unworthy of the democracy. 


II 


Archon Pytharatus.? Laches, son of Demochares, of 
Leuconoé, asks from the senate and people of the Athenians 


3 356, 353, and 348 B.c. 
> 271-270 B.c. See above, pp. 431 f., where the same facts 
are given. 


2 ore Westermann: ws. 
otre ts Meziriacus: ovre. 4 soy Ladeke;: ray. ~. 
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(851) “AGnvaiwy Anpoxdper Adxnros Acuxovoet cixdva XoAKqy 


év ayopa Kal oitnow év mpuravely avt@ Kai Tov €k- 
yovev? det TO mpeaButdtp Kal mpocdpiav é év aon Tots 
ayacu, ebepyery Kat orpBovry yeyovere dyad TE 
Spm Tw* "AGyvatov kal evepyeTnKore Tov Snpov 7dde 
mpexBevovre kal ypdpovre Kat ) ToAurevoperp seneet oiko- 
Sopajy TELXOY, Kat TaparKevijy orhov Kab Bedav Kal 
py Xavnparov, Kal | BXvpwc ape TV wéXuv xt Tov TET pac- 
TOUS ohepou, kat eipyyvnv Kat dvoxas Kat oppo x fav 
Tomoaperpy tpds Bowrtovs: avf dv eLérerev trd® tov 
Karadvodvrwr Tov Sppov: kal ws KaTHAGev ert AtoxAéous 
apxXovros vrd Tov Sjpov, ovo tetAavre THY Sioiknow mpdry 

‘\ , cal € Fi . , 8 X 
ie perapery ey Prono kat SPT Uae 
Avoipaxoy Kat aBovre TG Sipy TprdKovra tédavra 
apyvpiov kal radu érepa exardv' kal ypdpavrr mpec Belay 
apos IIrodepatov eis Aiyurrov, kal? iv éxadevoavres 
TEVTHKOVTA Exdpicav TAAGVTA dpyuplov TO Sypw" Kai wpds 
“Avrizatpov mpeo Beboavre kal AaBdvre eixoor TéAavTA 
dpyuptov Kat “EXevotva? Kopurapevy To Sy Kal 
TavTa meicavTe eAecOar tov SHpov Kai apdgavre, Kat 
pvydovrTe pev brép® SnpoKparias, perer Xo dé obdepuas 
dAvyapxias ovide dpxnv ovdeuiav pxore KatadeAvKoros 
Tov Sipov' Kal povw “AGyvaiov TOV KaTa Ty avTiy 
nHruklay ToduTevoapevwnv py) pepedeTHKOTL THY TaTpida 
Kivelv ETEpp ToduTevpaTte 7) SnpoKkpatia® Kat Tas Kpicess 
Kai Tovs vopovs Kal TA SiKacTHpia Kal Tas ovolas Tao 
"AOnvaioss év dodare? roujravts bia THS atTov woXtTElas 
kai pndev brevaytiov 7 Snuoxparia wexpaxdre pyre 
Ady pire pyy. 

1 gird added by Westermann. 

2 éxydviov Emperius: éyydvwr. 3 7+ Ladeke: rav. 


$ Westermann indicates a gap here to be filled with such 
words as del xaAds nal xabapds, kal xarepyacapévy., 
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for Demochares, son of Laches, of Leuconoé, a grant of a 
bronze statue in the Market-place, and maintenance in the 
Prytaneum for him and the eldest of his descendants in 
perpetuity, and the privilege of a front seat at all public 
spectacles, because he proved himself a benefactor and a good 
counsellor to the people of the Athenians and benefited the 
people as follows: He was a good ambassador, proposer 
of legislation, and statesman f . . » and he superintended] 
the building of the walls and the preparation of armour, 
missiles, and engines of war, he fortified the city at the time 
of the four years’ war* and made peace, truce, and alliance 
with the Boeotians, in return for which he was banished by 
those who overthrew the democracy. When he was recalled 
by the people in the archonship of Diocles,® he first reduced 
the expenses of the administration and was sparing of the 
public resources; he went as envoy to Lysimachus and 
secured for the people thirty talents of silver and again one 
hundred more; he proposed the sending of an embassy to 
Ptolemy in Egypt, and those who took part in it brought 
back for the people fifty talents of silver; he was envoy to 
Antipater and secured twenty talents of silver which he 
brought to Eleusis for the people. He won the assent of the 
people to all these measures and accomplished them ; he was 
exiled for the sake of the democracy, he took no part in any 
oligarchy, he held no office after the democracy had been 
overthrown, and he was the only Athenian of those who were 
engaged in public life in his time who never plotted to alter 
the government of the country by changing it to a form other 
than democracy; he made the decisions of the courts, the 
laws, the courts, and property, safe for all Athenians by 
the policy he pursued, and he never did anything adverse to 
the democracy by word or deed. 


* 994-990 p.c. The war ended with the surrender of 
Athens to Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
> 988-9ST B.c. 





to Westermann: dzo. 
é - ae , La 
mpeopevoavre Meziriacus: zpeoBevdrrwy or mpecBevodrrwy. 
: evotva Niebuhr: éAevoivia. 
8 taep Xylander: ozo. 
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Y 
_, AvKodpay Avkodpyov Bourdénys | dreypayato ait 


elvar oitnow év mputaveiy Kata THY Sofeioay Swpeav 
td Tov Syyov Avkotpyw Bourddy. et’ Ava€ixparous 
dpXxovros, ert tAs “Avriyidos extns mputaveias,! Zrpa- 
trokAns Ev@véjpov Acopeceds* efzrev. erewdi) Avxotpyos 
Avxéppovos Bourdéns mapaAaBov Tapa TOY éavTov 
mpoydviv Oixetay éx madavod Thy mpds Tov Sipov 
edvotay, Kat of mpdyovoe ot Avxotpyov, Avxouydns® te 
kai Avkotpyos, kal (Ores érysGvto b7d Tod Sihpov 
kal teAevTtnoac avrois b¢ dvipayadiay ewxev 6 Sypos 
dnpocias tapas év Kepaperxg: Kat Avxovpyos ards 
ro Aur evopevos vopous TE wohdovs Kal Kadovs eOnxe TH 
marpisy, Kal yevouevos THs Kons ™ poo ddov Topias TH 
wore. ext tpeist mevraernpioas Kab Stavetpas: ex Tis 
KoWwHs mporddou plpia Kat dxtakiryiAsa Kal évaxdova 
tadavra rodAd Se Tov wd Sa rictews AaBdv Kat 
mpodaveioas Kal eis rovs THs moAews Katpods Kal Tod 
Sipov Te mdvra eaxdavas Kal mevryKovtTa Té&daVvTA* 
Sofas 8 dravrTa Tatra Sixaiws SwwKyKevar ToAAdxes 
corepavdOn trd TIS modews" ere Oe aipeDels brd TOV 
Sjpou Xpypara TOAXAG cumpyayev eis Thy axporoduy, 
Kab TaparKkevdoas TH beg KOT HOV, vias TE éAoxptoous 
woptreid. TE Xpvoa Kal dpyupae Kat Ko pov Xpucotv eis 
éxatov Kavnpopovs® Xeeporovn Gels 8¢ éxi ris Tov B mohépov 
TaparKevi)s Orda peev TOAAG Kal Bedov pupiddas mevTe 
dviveyKey eis THY dxporoAty, TeTpaxorias 8e? T peppers 
awipous kaTerKevace, Tas pev eriakevdcas Tas be Ldpyns 


1 exrns mpuravelas Schémann: éy rf wpuraveia. 
2 Acopeceds Xylander: S:opndeds. 
. Avxopydns Pinzger from Moralia, 843 £: S:opydys. 
4 éxt rpets Meziriacus from Moralia, 841 8. 
5 éaxdata] Scaxdora Sauppe from Moralia, 841 v. 
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Fit 


Lycophron, son of Lycurgus, of the deme Butadae, pre- 
sented in writing a claim for maintenance in the Prytaneum 
for himself in accordance with the gift presented by the 
people to Lycurgus of the deme Butadae. In the archonship 
of Anaxicrates,* in the sixth prytany, that of the tribe 
Antiochis, Stratocles, son of Euthydemus, of the deme 
Diomeia, made the following motion: Whereas Lycurgus, 
son of Lycophron, of the deme Butadae, having inherited 
from early times from his ancestors that loyalty to the 
democracy which has been peculiar to his family, and the 
progenitors of Lycurgus, Lycomedes and Lycurgus, were 
not only honoured by the people during their lives, but also 
after their death the people granted them for their courage 
and virtue public burials in the Cerameicus ; and whereas 
Lycurgus himself during his public career made many 
excellent laws for his country, and when he was treasurer of 
the public revenues of the city for three periods of four years 
distributed from the public revenue eighteen thousand nine 
hundred talents; and having received in trust large funds 
from private citizens, from which he made loans previously 
agreed upon in order to meet the exigencies of the city 
and the people, in all six hundred and fifty talents; and, 
because he was believed to have administered all these funds 
justly, was often crowned by the State; and whereas when 
chosen by the people he brought together large sums of 
money upon the Acropolis, providing adornment for the 
Goddess, solid gold Victories, gold and silver vessels for the 
processions, and ornaments of gold for one hundred basket- 
carriers,’ and when chosen to be in charge of the equipment for 
the war he brought to the Acropolis many pieces of armour 
and fifty thousand missiles and fitted out four hundred 
triremes ready to set sail, providing the equipment for some 
of them and causing some to be built from the beginning; 


* 307-306 B.c. Much of the substance of this document is 
contained in the Life of Lycurgus, see pp. 395 ff. above. 

> Maidens of good birth who carried baskets of offerings 
in the processions. 


* dpyupa Coraes: dapyupea. * $€ added by Coraes. 
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(852) vary yo LEVvos” ™ pos Te ToOUTOLS Tplepya 7 TapahaBev 


Tovs Te vVewToiKous Kal THV rKevobiKny Kat Td Géatpov Td 
Avovrotaxdv e€erpydoaro, kal éreréXece 76 Te TTASLOV Td 
TlavaOynvaixdy kat 7d yupvdovov 73 Kata 764 AvKevov 
KaTerKetare, Kat GAAats ToAAGIs KatacKevais éxdopnre 
Thy modu "AAcEdvdpov te Tov BagiAéws aracay pev 
tHv Agiay katertpappevor, kown 6€ race tots “EAAnoww 
émiTatrey d&couvtos, éatyoavros? Avkotpyov ws 
évavtia, mpdttovTa® atta,’ otk eEédwxev 6 Shpyos wap 
*"ArcEdvépov PdBov' kat Sdois ebdOivas TworAXAAkKts THY 
meToArTtevpevur év éevOépa Kali Snpoxparovpevyn TH 
woAe. SuetérAccev aveeAeyKTos Kat adwpoddkytos Tov 
aravTa xpdvoy’ dws av cidaor wdvres, Sidte Tods mpo- 
atpovpévous trép ths Snpoxparias kat rhs éAevdepias 
Sixaiws moArteverOat cal (avras pev wept mAreioror® 
movetrat Kal TeAevTHoac. S€ arodidwor ydpiTas detpvi)- 
arous' ayaby tixn SeddxAar To Spy eraiverat pev 
Avkovpyov Avkdgpovos Bourddyv dpeTns €vexa Kat 
Six aroovvys Kab oro at abrot Tov Onpov Xodeiy clove 
év dyopa, mAny et Tou 6 vopos darayopever To) iordvat, 
Sovvar dé olrno év mputavely Tov éxydvwr® det Tov 
Avkotpyou TO mper Burdry eis dravra Tov xpdvoy Kat 
elvae Kbpuo TAVTA TA yn picpara avTov, avabetvas Sé Tov 
Ypapparea? TOU Oyjov ev oriAus AcOivats Ka oT Hoa 
ev dxpordee | twAncioy Tov dvaOnpdrov: eis O€ THY 
dvaypapiy TOV orn doy Sotvat Tov tapiav Tov Sxpov 
TEVTHKOVTO Spaxpas éx Tov eis TA Wydicpara avadwKo- 
péevov TO Shp. 

1 +6 xara 76 a sure reading in the inscription; 7é xara 
Schémann: xa 76. 
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and besides all this he finished the ship-sheds and the arsenal, 
which were half done when they came into his hands, and 
completed the Panathenaic stadium and erected the gym- 
nasium at the Lyceum, and adorned the city with many 
other edifices. And when King Alexander, after overthrow- 
ing all Asia, assumed to give orders to all the Greeks in 
common and demanded that Lycurgus be surrendered because 
he was acting in opposition to him, the city did not surrender 
him in spite of fear of Alexander. And although he had 
many times submitted his accounts while the city was free 
and had a democratic form of government, he never was 
convicted of wrongdoing or of taking bribes through all his 
career. Therefore, that all may know that those who choose 
to act justly in public life in behalf of democracy and freedom 
are held in the highest esteem while living and receive after 
death enduring gratitude: With good Fortune: Be it resolved 
by the people to commend Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, of 
the deme Butadae, for his virtue and justice, and to set up 
a bronze statue of him in the Market-place, only not in 
any place where the law forbids its erection, and to grant 
maintenance in the Prytaneum to the eldest descendant of 
Lycurgus for all time, and that all his decrees be valid, and 
that the secretary of the people inscribe them on stone 
tablets and place them on the Acropolis near the dedicatory 
offerings; and that the treasurer of the people give for 
inscribing the tablets fifty drachmas from the funds expended 
by the people for decrees. 


2 fa:rijcavros Meziriacus, confirmed hy the inscription: 
éfatrijoas. 
- 3 gpdrrevra Meziriacus: wpdrrovros. 
avr@ Blum: adrod. 
mAelorou Meziriacus: zAetoror. 
éxyévwy Turin editors: éyydvwr. 
kai elvat xUpta . . . ypapparéa] the words are in the order 
proposed by Diibner: avafetva 8’ adrod Kai elvar xvpta aavra 


7a Yndicpara tov ypapparéa. 


4 
5 
6 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTOPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


(COMPARATIONIS ARISTOPHANIS ET 
MENANDRI COMPENDIUM) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tuis is at best a summary of one of Plutarch’s lost 
essays, and it may well be that we have only part of 
the summary. Bernardakis believes that the begin- 
ning is wanting, and even for a summary the end, as 
we have it, appears somewhat abrupt. 

The Old Comedy of the fifth century B.c., whose 
chief representative is, and always was, Aristophanes, 
with its brilliant wit, occasionally beautiful poetry, 
biting invective, unrestrained ribaldry, and un- 
ashamed indecency, was followed in the fourth 
century, after the brief vogue of the Middle Comedy, 
by the New Comedy, whose chief representative is 
Menander. The New Comedy abstained from 
politics, indulged in no personal invective, was in- 
decent only by innuendo, and produced dramas in 
which the life of the times was reflected somewhat 
after the manner of modern “ society plays.’”’ Plu- 
tarch not unnaturally preferred Menander’s polished 
comedies of character to the boisterous wit and 
humour of Aristophanes, and he seems to have had 
no appreciation of the earlier dramatist’s vigour or 
of his poetic imagination. 
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853 ZYTKPIZEQX APIETO®ANOYE KAI 
MENANAPOY ENITOMH 


1, « # * ‘Os pev Kowdads Kat Kabddov cizelv TOAAG 
mpoxpive. Tov Meévavdpov, ws 8° emi pépous Kal 
Tatra mpoorTibyat: 

B “To doptixdv,” dyatv, “ ev Adyous Kat OupedAtKov 
Kat Bavavoov ws éotw* "Apioro¢dver, Mevavdpw & 
ovdayas. Kal yap 6 pev amatidevtos Kat idwiTys, 
ois éxetvos Aéyet, adioKeTar: 6 dé mematdevpevos 
duvoxepavet’ Adyw b€ Ta avrifera Kal opoidmTwra. 
kal Tapwvupias. TovTois yap 6 pév peta Tob 
mpoonKovtos Adyou Kai dduyaKis xpHra emtpedetas 
atta afi@v, 6 dé Kal moAAdKis Kai odKk edKxaipws 
kal vyp@s: émaweiras ydp,” dyoiv, 


or 4 / 3 Ul 
6Tt TOUS Tapas éBdmrueY, 
Bb) ‘ / > A ld 
ovxt Tapias aArAd Aapias 


ov ‘ 
ovTas. Kat 


1 @upedcxov] Kronenberg suggests Bwpoddxov; cf. Moralia 
68 c 70 yéAowov Kai Bwpordxov. 
2 &s éarw] mpdceorw Bernardakis. 


* **He’’ seems to mean Plutarch; the compiler of this 
summary (or the editor who included it among Plutarch’s 
works) regarding Plutarch as the author of the statements 
which are introduced in this first sentence. 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTOPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


1... . In general he? much prefers Menander, and 
in particular he adds what follows : 

“ Coarseness,” he says, ‘“‘in words, vulgarity and 
ribaldry are present in Aristophanes, but not at all 
in Menander ; obviously, for the uneducated, ordinary 
person is captivated by what the former says, but 
the educated man will be displeased. I refer to 
antitheses and similar endings and plays on words. 
For of these Menander does make use with proper 
consideration and rarely, believing that they should 
be treated with care, but Aristophanes employs 
them frequently, inopportunely, and frigidly ; for 
his punning is applauded,” he says, “ in 


because he soused the bankers— 
Though they never were that but damn curs,? 


and 


* This quotation is not found in any collection of the 
fragments of Aristophanes (Bernardakis). The play on 
words in the Greek consists in the change of the initial letters 
of the words tamias (‘‘treasurers’’) and Lamias, fabulous 
creatures such as the bugbears with which children are 
frightened by their nurses. 
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* ” , n a 
OUTOS TOL KatKias 7) GuKOpavTias TVEi 
Kal 
/ ‘ a > ~ 
yaotpile Kal tots évrépois Kai Tots KdAots" 
Kal 
e 5 ~ , 
v0 Tov" yéAwtos eis Tédav® adi~ouar 
Kal 
Qn 4 , > > 
ti bfjra* Spdow oa,’ & Kaxddaipov, dudopeds 
efootpaxiobets ; 
‘ 
Kal 
” \ Coa > a Spat , 
adypla yap Huds, © yuvatkes, Spa* Kaka, 
799 9 , 7 a ? 2 4 , 
aT’ €v aypiows’ Tots Aaxdvois adtos Tpadeis 


\ 
Kat 


arr’ 7 TpixoBpwres® TOV Addov peou KaTépayov 
Kat 


1 ydorpile and xddos Wyttenbach from Aristophanes: 
yaorpi C7 and KwAots. 

2 toi added by Elmsley. 

3 TéAav Nylander: 76 yeAav. 

4 8jra Meineke: 8¢. 

5 Spdow o’, d Bergk ; cé Spdow Reiske: cor Spdcw. 

6 89 Wyttenbach and Reiske from Aristophanes: dpa. 

? dypiown Bernardakis: aypiots. 
GAN # rpixdBpwres Aristophanes: dA’ ai rptyoBdorpuyes. 


* Knights,437. Inthe Greek * north-east’ and “ calumny ” 
both have the same endings in -éas, characteristic of the 


names of winds. 
* Knights, 454. The play here consists in the use of 


gastrize, usually meaning “‘ stuff the belly” with food, as 
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This fellow blows an ill north-east or calumny,? 
and 

Give him a belly-punch in his bowels and guts,° 
and 


By laughter driven I soon shall be in Laughter-town,¢ 
and 


Whatever shall I do to you, you wretched pot, 
When gone the way of pots? ¢ 


and 


Since, women, what he does to us are evils wild, 
For one who e’en himself in the wild-greens market grew,* 


and 
But look, the moths have eaten up my plumes entire,’ 
and 


** punch in the belly.’” The language is intentionally coarse 
as being characteristic of the Sausage-dealer, Cleon’s rival 
for political leadership. 

¢ Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 546, no. 618. The play is 
on the word gelés “laughter ’’ and the city of Gela in Sicily. 

@ Kock, ibid. p. 543, no. 593. The speaker seems to be 
about to smash a pot in order to get some ostraka or pot- 
sherds on which to inscribe the name of the politician for 
whose “‘ ostracism ’’ he desires to vote. 

* Women Celebrating the Thesmophoria, 455. One of the 
assembled women is arraigning Euripides for the wrongs he 
has done to the sex in his tragedies. The reference in the 
second line is to the then current story that the poet’s mother 
earned her living by selling wild greens and vegetables. 

? Acharnians, 1110. The speaker is the general 
Lamachus, who comes on the scene in his full officer’s 
regalia. The word for moth in Greek is frichobros ‘‘ hair- 
eater.”’ 
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, P) ~ 4 > , ? 
fepe dSetpo yopydvwrov aamidos KvKAov. 
Kapot tAaKobvros Tupdvwrov' dds KUKAov 


Kal T7oAAG Towra. éveore pev obv év TH KaTa- 
okevf] TOV dvopaTwy avT@ TO TpaytKov TO KWLLKOY 
76 ooBapov ro meLor, dodpeta, KowoTns, Gykos Kal 
Slappa, omeppodoyia Kab pAvapia vavTL@ons. Kal 
TooavTas _Stadopas éxovoa Kal dvopoudrntas i) 
Aé~ts 08SE 7d mpémov ExdoTH Kal oikeloy azro- 
didwow: olov Aéyw Bacire? Tov SyKov prTope THV 
Sewdrnra yuvaiKt 7d arAoby idiwwiTn TO melov 
dyopaiw 76 doptixdy: GAN’ womep amd KArjpov 
Gmovepet TOls mpoowTols TA MpOOTUX6YTA THY GvO- 
parwr, Kal obk dv diayvoins «i@” vids dor ere 
mario eit aypouKkos elte Beds etre ypais €t8” pws 
6 diadeyopevos. 

“"H 8 Mevavdpov dpdots otrw ovvefeorat 
Kal oupménvevke Kekpapevn mpos eavTyv, wore Sud 
TOAAGY ayonevn TABS Kal NOGv Kat mpoowmors 
épappotrovea mavrodamois pia te daivecbar Kat 
THY OpoLoTyTa Thpeiy ev Tots Kowots Kal ovv7iOect 
kat bao THY xpetav dvduacw: dav S€ Twos dpa 
repatetas eis TO Tpaypa Kal Yddou denon, Kabamep 
adrod mdvtpyrov dvaomdoas Taxd mdAw Kal mOa- 
vas énéBade Kal Kxatéoryce Thy dwviy eis TO 
olketov. modAAdy S€é yeyovdrwy eddoKipwv TExVI- 
t&v, 008 tnddnua Synovpyds odre mpoowreiov 


1 sypévwrov Xylander from Aristophanes: yupévwror. 





¢ The first line is spoken by Lamachus, who has been 
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Lam. | say, bring here my shield’s round orb all Gorgon- 
faced. 
Dic. I say, hand me a flat-cake’s orb all faced with cheese,® 


and many things of the same sort. Moreover, in his 
diction there are tragic, comic, pompous, and prosaic 
elements, obscurity, vagueness, dignity, and eleva- 
tion, loquacity and sickening nonsense. And with 
all these differences and dissimilarities his use of 
words does not give to each kind its fitting and ap- 
propriate use; I mean, for example, to a king his 
dignity, to an orator his eloquence, to a woman her 
artlessness, to an ordinary man his prosaic speech, 
to a market-lounger his vulgarity ; but he assigns to 
his characters as if by lot such words as happen to 
turn up, and you could not tell whether the speaker 
is son or father, a rustic or a god, or an old woman 
or a hero. 

2. ‘‘ But Menander’s diction is so polished and its 
ingredients mingled into so consistent a whole that, 
although it is employed in connexion with many 
emotions and many types of character and adapts 
itself to persons of every kind, it nevertheless appears 
as one and preserves its uniformity in common and 
familiar words in general use; but if the action 
should anywhere call for strange and deceptive 
language and for bluster, he opens, as it were, all 
the stops of his flute, but then quickly and plausibly 
closes them and brings the sound back to its natural 
quality. And although there have been many noted 
artisans, no shoemaker ever made the same shoe, no 


ordered to lead out his forces for the defence of the frontier in 
blustery wintry weather. Everything he says is parodied by 
the pacifist Dicaeopolis, the charcoal-burner, who for his part 
is preparing for a grand banquet. 
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aKevoTrolds OUTE TIS iudTLov dua TavTov avdpl Kal 
yuvaiki Kal peipakim Kal yépovT. Kal oikdrprpe 
F xpérov émoinoev: dAXa Mévavdpos ottws Emiee! tHv 
A€Ew, wate maon Kai dae Kal Siabécer Kal HAcKia 
avupetpov elvar, Kal tadra véos pev étt Tod 
mpaypatos aibapevos, ev axph dé tod Torey Kal 
diddoketv TedevT HOAs, ore padtora Kal mhetorny 
emidoow, ws >ApiorotéAns Prot, AapBdver Ta Tepl 
Thy Aé~w trois ypadovow. el ov mpos 7a TpOTa 
t&v Mevavdpov Spaydarwr ra péoa Kal ra TeAev- 
Tata TmapaBaAor Ts, ef adréy _emLyPuoeT at, doa 
eweArerv, ef emeBiww, kal ToUToUs erepa mpooOncew. 
854 3. “ "Ore TOv SiSacKdyrey ot pev ™pos TOV dxAov 
kal tov dHuov ypddovaty ot S€ Tots dAlyous, TO 8 
ev dpdoiv dpp.oTrov Tots yeveow ov pdSiov ore 
Tov TavTwv omiiptev etmreiv, "Aptotopayns peev oby 4 
ovre Tots moMois dpeotos ovTeE Tots ppovipiors av- | 
exos, aan’ Wo7rEp ératpas Tis Toujoews TopnKpa- 
kvias, elra puoupevns yapeTny, ov? ot modol Tiv 
avlddecar drropevovow" Ol TE oepvol deddrrovrae 
TO dxddacrov Kal kaonbes. 6 dé Mévavdpos pera 
Xapirwy pddora éavrov avTapKy MapeaxnKer, oy 
Gedrpors ev Svar peBais ev aupToaiots, Gaal 
B Kal pabnpa Kai dywviopa KOWOTATOV wv 7 “EMas | 
evnVOXE Kady Tapéexwy THY Toinow, Setxwds 6 6 Tt 
57) kal orrotov Hv dpa deEtdTns Adyou, € emu dmray- 
Taydoe peta Teots advKrov Kal xetpovpevos amra- 


1 Euée Herwerden: erfe. 
2 Jzopevovow Reiske: zepiévovor. 


2 Menander was born in $42 s.c. and died in 292-291 x.c. at | 
} 








the age of fifty-two. His first play, probably the Heauton- 
timoroumenos, was brought out when he was somewhat 
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mask-maker the same mask, and no tailor the same 
cloak, that would be appropriate at the same time 
for man and woman and youth and old man and 
domestic slave ; but Menander so blended his diction 
that it comports with every nature, disposition, and 
age, and he did this although he entered upon his 
career while still a young man and died at the height 
of his powers as playwright and poet,? when, as 
Aristotle says, writers make the greatest progress in 
the matter of diction. If, therefore, we were to 
compare Menander’s earliest dramas with those of 
his middle and final periods, we should perceive from 
them how many qualities he would, had he lived 
longer, have added to these. 

8. ‘ Some dramatists write for the common people, 
and others for the few, but it is not easy to say which 
of them all is capable of adapting his work to both 
classes. Now Aristophanes is neither pleasing to 
the many nor endurable to the thoughtful, but his 
poetry is like a harlot who has passed her prime and 
then takes up the réle of a wife, whose presumption 
the many cannot endure and whose licentiousness 
and malice the dignified abominate. But Menander, 
along with his charm, shows himself above all satisfy- 
ing. He has made his poetry, of all the beautiful 
works Greece has produced, the most generally 
accepted subject in theatres, in discussions, and at 
banquets, for readings, for instruction, and for 
dramatic competitions. For he shows, indeed, what 
the essence and nature of skill in the use of language 
really are, approaching all subjects with a persuasive- 
ness from which there is no escape, and controlling 


under twenty years of age. See Clark, Class. Phil. i. (1906) 
pp. 313 ff. 
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(854) oav dKonv Kal Suavoray ‘EAAnuiKys pwvijs. rivos 
yap afwov dAnbas eis Béarpov eAbeiv avdpa me- 
matdevpevov 7) Mevavdpou évexa; more dé Déarpa 
TipTAarat dv8péiv pirordywv, Kwpikot* mpocairrou 
SeryDévros; ev b€ ovpoatous Tim SuKardTEepov 7) 
Tpamela Tapaxwpel Kal TOTOV O Avdvucos biBwor; 
diroodsdois 5€ Kai piroddyors,” Borep OTav ob 
ypagets exmrovm Oot TAS oppets, emt Ta dvOnpa 

C kal mown Xpwpara Tpémovow, avarravaa TeV 
akpdtwr® Kal cuvTdvwy éKxeivwy Mevavdpds € cor, 
otov evavOet AEG Kat oKvep@ Kal mvevparwv 
peot® Sexdpevos tHv Sidvovav. 

4. "Ori kwpqdtas broxpitas* rob ypovov TovTou 
moAAovs Kal ayabovs Tis moAcws eveyKovons, povat® 
at Mevdvdpou Kwpqdian ap Odven dAdy kal tAapay® 
peréxovow, domep €& é exeivns yeyoverwy Tis Oaddr- 
Ts, €€ Hs" “Agpodiry yeyover. of 8 "Apwotogpavous 
des muKpot Kal Tpayets ovres eAKwTucy Spydryra 
Kal dnKktiKny éxovet- kal Ovi of3" ev ols cory u) 
Opvdoupevy defudrns on avTob, év Adyous 7 7) ™poo- 
arrous” dyrédee kad TO. Hepynpeva. ampos TO xEtpov 

D pepipnrat: TO yap mavotpyov ot moAitiKOv aAAd 

/ . 1 »¥ 9 > Ave 8 iAN’ AALB 
Kakonbes, Kal TO dypoixov ovk adedés® addr’ HABov, 
Kat TO yeAotov od Travywddes addAd KatayéAacTor, 

1 xwpixod Wyttenbach: 7 cwpixod. 

2 diroroyors Wyttenbach: ¢uAomdvois. 

3 axpatwr Reiske : axpoarov. 

7 renprrgs) mountas Haupt ; eo $ mpootdtas Post. 

5 ark here was first suggested yttenbach ; pdvar 
was ad ed by Schinemann. 

8 «ai ikapov Emperius ; «daixpwy Bernardakis ; xal mpdwy 
Kronenberg, who suggests ren ering ad Odvew by “ sine in- 


vidia,” cf. Plato, Republic 500 a: kat lepdv. 
7 #s Haupt: dv. 8 ddedés Bryan: dodarés. 
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every sound and meaning which the Greek language 
affords. For what reason, in fact, is it truly worth 
while for an educated man to go to the theatre, 
except to enjoy Menander? And when else are 
theatres filled with men of learning, if a comic 
character has been brought upon the stage ?% And at 
banquets for whom is it more proper for the festive 
board to yield its place and for Dionysus to waive his 
rights®? And just as painters, when their eyes are 
tired, turn to the colours of flowers and grass, so to 
philosophers and men of learning Menander is a rest 
from their concentrated and intense studies, inviting 
the mind, as it were, to a meadow flowery, shady, and 
full of breezes. 

4. “ Although the city produced in that whole 
period many excellent performers of comedy, only 
Menander’s comedies contain an abundance of salty 
wit and merriment, which seem like the salt¢ 
derived from that sea out of which Aphrodité 
was born. But the witticisms of Aristophanes are 
bitter and rough and possess a sharpness which 
wounds and bites. And I do not know wherein his 
vaunted cleverness resides, whether in his words 
or his characters. Certainly even whatever he 
imitates he makes worse; for with him roguishness 
is not urbane but malicious, rusticity not simple but 
silly, facetiousness not playful but ridiculous, and love 


* i.e. when comedies are given only those of Menander 
draw the crowds of men of culture. 

me scenes from Menander’s plays may be recited or 
acted. 

¢ Cf. Cicero, De Officiis i. 37. 133 “sale vero et facetiis 
Caesar vicit omnes,” where facetiis corresponds to Emperius’s 
conjecture (Aapdav. 
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Kal TO épwrikav ody iAapdv GAN dKéAaorov. ovdevi 
yap 6 avOpwmos Eorke peTpiy THY Toinow yeypa- 
dévar, ddAd Ta pév aicxypa Kal doeAyf tots axo- 

/ ‘ , \ ‘ ‘ “ , 
Adoros, Ta BAdodypa S€ Kal muKpa Tots Packavors 
Kal KaxonOeow.” 


4AT2 
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not joyous but licentious. For the fellow seems to 
have written his poetry, not for any decent person, 
but the indecent and wanton lines for the licentious, 
the slanderous and bitter passages for the envious 
and malicious.” 
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ACHAEANS, 113, 139, 159, 259, 451. 
Acharnae, Attic deme, 407. 
Achilles, 275. 

rte 273, 385, 387, 425, 455, 
457, 

Actaeon, son of Melissus, 9, 11. 

Aeacus, 427: son of Zeua and 
Aegina. 

Aegeis, an Attic tribe, 361. 

Aegina, 427, 439, 441. 

Aegospotami, 365: on the Helles- 
pont. The Athenian fleet was 
defeated here in 405 Bec. by 
Lysander. 

Aemilius Panlus, L., 35: Roman 
consul 168 B.c., father of Scipio 
Africanus the Younger. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Aeschines, Academic philosopher, 
119. 

Aeschines, Attic orator, 221, 389, 
$91, 398, 395, 421, 423, 445; 390- 
after 330 B.c. 

Aeschylns, 311, 401: great tragic 
poet, 525-456 B.c. 

Aeschylus quoted, 41, 311. 

Aesop,.115, 201: supposed inventor 
of beast-fables. 

Aexoné, Attic deme, 407. 

Afranins, L., 199: friend of Pom- 
pey, conaul 60 B.c., killed 46 B.c. 

Agathocles, 287: son of Lysimachus, 
defeated Demetrius Poliorcetes 
287 B.c., was murdered 284 B.c. 

Agesilaiis, $5, 115, 197, 207, 213: 
king of Lacedaemon, circa 433- 
358. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Agesistratus, 427: friend of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Agis, 149: king of Sparta, died 
398 B.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 


Aglaia, 43, 99: one of the Muses. 

Agrigentines, 279. 

Agrylé, Attic deme, 353. 

Agyrrhins, 173. 

Ajax, 219, = 

Alcamenes, 179: sculptor of the 
5th century B.c. 

Alcibiades, 83, 165, 171, 187, 193, 
287, 345, 347: brilliant Athenian 
general. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Alcidamas, 415: author of speeches. 

Alcippus, 21: a Lacedaemonian. 

ase 195; attacked Themisto- 

cles, 

Alexander, son of Anaco, 387. 

Alexander, 61, 65, 67, 131, 189, 199, 
241, 261, 263, 265, 307, 393, 399, 
405, 419, 423, 425, 431, 487, 447, 
457: king of Macedon, overthrew 
the Persian empire; is called 
the Great, 356-323 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Alexandria, 241. 

Alexis, 89: ‘comic dramatist, circa 
376-270 B.C. 

Alopecé, Attic deme, 353. 

Alphinous, grandson of Hypereidea, 
437 ; (or his cousin), 441. 

Amphictyon, 17: aon of Dencalion 
and Pyrrha, freed Thebes from 
the Chalcidians. 

Amphictyonic Council, Amphic- 
tyons, §9, 135, 391, 

Amphion, 45. 

Amphipolis, 415. 

Amphissians, 391. 

Anaco, aunt of Isocrates, 379, 387. 

Anagyros, Attic deme, 415, 437, 
445. 

Anaxagoras, 33, 273, 337: 
philosopher, 500-428 B.c. 


Tonic 
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Anaxarchus, 61: philosopher, 4th 
century B.c., was teacher of 
Pyrrho who founded the school 
of the Skeptics. 

Anaxicrates, Athenian archon, 307- 
306 B.c., 409, 447, 455, 

Anaxilas, of Oreus, 433. 

Anaximenes, 185, historian of 
Alexander; 427, orator of the 
4th century B.c. 

Ancients, 111, 

Andocides, 355, 357, 359: Attic 
orator, circa 445-after 391 B.o. 
Andocides, grandfather of the 

orator, 355, 

Andron, an Athenian, 353. 

Andronicus, an actor, 419. 

Antalcidas, a Spartan, 223. 

pera father of Neoptolemus, 

Antigonus, 121, 331, 447: general 
under Alexander; afterwards 
ruler of Asia and king, 382-301 
B.C. 

Antiochis, Attic tribe, 455. 

Antipater, 425, 427, 429, 431, 439, 
441, 445, 447, 451, 453: general of 
Alexander, besieged in Lamia, 
defeated the Greeks at Crannon, 
deinanded the death of Athenian 
orators, 388-318 B.c. 

Antiphanes, 419: comic poet, 4th 
century B.c. 

Antiphon, 345, 347, 349, 351, 353, 
355; Attic orator, circa 480-411 
n.c.; others named Antiphon, 
347, note, 349. 

Antisthenes, 41, 225: founder of 
the Cynic school of philosophy, 
5th and 4th centuries B.c. 

Antony, Mark (Marcus Antonius), 
85: consul with Julius Caesar, 
44 B.c., opposed Augustus, killed 
himself in Egypt, 30 p.c. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Apharens, adopted by Isocrates, 
379, 381, 385. 

Aphidna, Attic deme, 413. 

Aphobetus, brother of Aeschines, 
395. 

Aphobus, guardian of Demosthenes, 
415, 


Aphrodité, 37, 39, 93, 471. 
Apollo, 111, 319, 413. 
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Apollodorus, 45: tyrant of Cas- 
sandreia. 

Appius Claudius, 1387; Roman 
general, statesman, and writer, 
builder of a great road and an 
aqueduct; 4th century B.c. ; 219, 
another, 2nd century B.c. 

Aratus, 193, of Sicyon: general of 
the Achaean League in 245 and 
248 s.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Arcadia, 149. 

Arcadians, 103, 395, 425. 

Archeptolemus, an Athenian, son 
of Hippodamus, 353, 355. 

Archias, a wealthy Corinthian, 9, 
113; an actor nicknamed Exile- 
Hunter, 427, 441. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, 179, 
183: invaded Attica 431 and 430 
B.c. 3 besieged Plataea, 429 B.c. 

Archilochus, 183: Iambic poet, 
ist half of 7th century B.c. 

Archimedes, 93, of Syracuse: en- 
gineer and mathematician, 287- 
212 B.C. 

Archinus, 347, 365, 367: orator who 
brought suit against Lysias. 

Archytas, 277: Pythagorean philo- 
sopher about 450 B.c. 

Arcturus, 339: a bright star in tho 
northern sky. 

Areius, 241; Alexandrian philo- 
sopher, treated as a friend by 
Augustus. 

Areopagus, 115, 185, 231, 425, 445: 
hill and senate at Athens. 

Ares, 111, 177: god of war. 

Arethusa, daughter of Archias, 11; 
a fountain, 31. 

Argives, 223, 239. 

Argo, 47: ship in which the Argo- 
nants sailed for the golden fleece, 

Argonauts, 267. 

Argos, city in Peloponnesus, 7, 13, 
68, 149, 239, 

Aridaeus, 121: son of Philip of 
Macedon anda Thessalian woman, 
hence called Philip I11.; put to 
death by Olympias 317 B.c. 

Aristagora, a prostitute kept by 
Hypereides, 443. 

Aristeides, 117, 141, 147, 197, 218, 
287, 345: Athenian statesman, 
often called “the Just,” fonght 
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at Marathon and Salamis; died 
468 n.c. Platarch wrote his life ; 
another, 357. 

Aristion, 217: Athenian sophist, 
tyrant of Athens, opposed Sulla, 
who had him killed, 86 Bc. 

Aristocleia, 5: maiden of Haliar- 


tus. 

Aristodemns, a Spartan, 15; of 
Argos, 63; an Athenian actor, 
389; of Baté, banished, 397. 

Aristogeiton, 319 (the tyrannicide) ; 
411, 439, 449, Athenian accused 
by Lycurgus and accuser of 
Hypereides, 

Ariston of Chios, 29, 191: Stoic 
philosopher, circa 275 B.c. 

Aristonicus, 423, 437: moved to 
crown Demosthenes. 

ee son; of Symmachus, 
407. 

Aristophanes, 371, 4638, 469, 471: 
poet of the Old Comedy, circa 
450-385 B.c. 

Aristophanes quoted, 189, 203, 325, 
463, 465, 467. 

Aristophon, 177, 415: Athenian 
politician of the 4th century 
B.C. 

Aristotle, 185, 447, 469: the philo- 
sopher, 384-322 B.c. 

Arrhephoroi, at Athens, 885. 

Artaphernes, 323: Persian general 
defeated, with his colleague 
Datis, at Marathon, 490 B.c. 

Artemis, 141, 321. 

Artemisia, widow tof 
379, 

Asclepiades, 875: composed argu- 
ments of tragedies. 

Asclepins, 419: god of medicine; 
mispronounced by Demosthenes. 

Asia, 121, 125, 398, 423, 447, 457. 

Ass, shadow of, 435. 

Ateas, 125: a Scythian. 

Athena, 155, 407; of the city, 179; 
Itonia, 19; of war, 177; before- 
om -~ Temple, 295; Paeonian, 


Maussolus, 


Athenians, 65, 105, 
167, 171, 183, 
237, 253, 283, 
353, 355, 357, 
395, 399, 401, 


149, 165, 
189, 207, 223, 229, 
309, 323, 333, 
361, 871, 375, 


403, 405, 417, 421, 


| 


425, 427, 429, 431, 435, 487, 441, 
445, 447, 449, 451, 453. 

Athenodorus of Tarsus, 33: Stoic 
philosopher, died in Cato’s house 
in Rome, 70 B.c, 

Athens, 105, 179,°195, 197, 225, 
235, 239, 265, 323, 331, 359, 361, 
363, 363, 387, 401, 413, 423, 437, 
441, 447, 

Atrometus, 
389. 

AttalusII., 125: king (159-138 5.0.) 
of Pergamnm. 

Attica, 207. 

Angustus, 247 (C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus): adopted by Julius 
Caesar, became Emperor, 63 B.c.- 
a.D. 14; see Caesar. 

Aulis, 319; town on the coast of 
Boeotia, known for its pottery. 
Autolycns, 41: a wrestler; 409, 

411, the Areopagite. 

Automatia, 253: goddess of chance. 

Axones, 47: revolving wooden 
tablets on which Solon's laws 
were written. 


father of Aeschines, 


Baccuiapar, a noble family of 
Corinth, 11. 

Bactrians, 279. 

Batalus, nickname of Demosthenes, 


433. 

Baté, Attic deme, 397, 407. 

Bato, 35; mentioned as a person in 
private station. 

Battus, 277 :Tprobably Battus III. 
of Cyrene, circa 550 B.C. 

Bean-market, 375. 

Bees, 259. 

Berecynthian land, 41. 

Bias, 307; of Priené, one of the 
Seven Wise Men; about the 
middle of the 6th century B.c. 

Bocchus, 201: king of Mauretania, 
latter part of the 3rd century 
B.C. 

Boeotarchy, 235, 259. 

Boeotia, 5, 7, 15, 19, 265. 

Boeotian, 19, 21, 417, 451. 

Boeotian magistrate, §9. 

Boton, 371: name under which 
some teachings of Theramenes 
passed. 

Boulenterion, 405. 
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Boulis, 249: a Spartan youth, who, 
with Sperchis, offered himself to 
be slain in expiation, but was 
sent home by Xerxes, 

bei brother of Lysias, 363, 

Ve 

Bucephalus, 
131. 

Butadae, Attic deme, 397, 455, 457. 

Byzantines, 437, 451. 

Byzantium, 189, 437, 449. 


Alexander’s horse, 


CapMEIA, citadel of Thebes, 207. 

Cadmus, 377: mythical founder of 
Thebes and inventor of the 
alphabet. 

Caecilius, 347, 351, 367, 381, 391: 
of Calacté, writer on rhetoric and 
literature; about 20 B.c. 

Caesar, Augustus (C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus), 85, 241; adopted 
son of Julius Caesar, became 
Roman Emperor, 63 B.c.~a.D. 14; 
see Augustus. 

Caesar, C. Julius, 219, 263$ famous 
Roman general, statesman, and 
writer. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Caesar, meaning emperor, 237. 

Calauria, 427, 429, 451: small island 
off the coast of Peloponnesus 
where Demosthenes died. 

Callaeschrus, 349: Atkenian who 
claimed Antiphon’s daughter in 
marriage. 

Callias, 43, 287, 407; Athenians; 
archon, 411-410 B.c., 363; a 
Syracusan, 415. 

fallicles, 283: an Athenian money- 
lender, 4th century B.c. 

Callicratidas, 267: noted for too 
lofty speech. 

Callimachus, 421: Athenian archon 
349-348 B.c. 

Callimachus quoted, 205, 247: of 
Cyrené, poet and scholar, suc- 
ceeded Zenodotus as librarian at 
Alexandria; circa 310-240 B.c. 

Calliopé, 37, 177, 369: Muse of epic 
poetry. 

Callippus, an athlete accused of 
using corruption, 445. 

Callirrhoé, danghter of Phocus, 
19. 

Callisthenes, young man of Hali- 
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artus, 5, 7; freedman of Lucullus, 
12 


Callisto, 407, wife of Lycurgus ; 
407, granddaughter of Lycurgus. 

Cuseein ec, wife of Lycophron, 
407. 

Callistratus, 223, 413: Athenian 
orator, 4th century B.c. 

Calypso, 337: a sea nymph. 

Canus, a flute-player, 93. 

Carbo, 173: perhaps, Cn. Papirius 
Carbo, Roman consul, 83 B.C. 
Carneades, 119: of Cyrene, founder 
of the New Academy, circa 215- 

129 Bc. 

Carthage, 193, 321. 

Carthaginians, 123, 165. 

Carystus, 415: city on the island 
of Euboea. 

Cassander, 239, 447: son of Anti- 
pater, became king of Macedonia, 
circa 354-297 B.C. 

Cassandra, 277: danghter of Priam 
of Troy; a prophetess whose 
prophecies no one believed. 

Catiline, L. Sergius Catilina, 217, 
263: Roman patrician who led 
an attempted revolution and was 
killed in battle, 62 3.c. 

Cato (M. Porcius Cato the Elder), 
81, 85, 109, 115, 117, 128, 149, 185, 
189, 198, 197: commonly called 
the Censor, 234 (7)-149 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Cato, M. Porcius, 29, 33, 63, 211, 
215, 219, 293, 268, 271, 297, 827: 
commonly called Cato Uticensia 
or Cato Minor, 95-46 nc. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Catulus (Q. Lutatius), 201, 211: 
consul with Aemilius Lepidus, 
78B.c. ; opposed grants of power 
to Pompey. 

Centaurs, 333. 

Ceos, 371: an island in the Aegean 


ea. 

Cephalus, 173: an unknown person 
ridiculed by the comic poet Plato. 

Cephalus, 361: father and great- 
grandfather of Lysias, 

Cephisodorus, 449. 

Cephissus, 223: river at Athens, 

Cerameicus, 409, 455: Potters 
quarter at Athens. 
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Chabrias, 117, 197: Athenian 
general, slain in a naval battle 
at Chios, 357 B.c. 

Chaerephon, an Athenian, 411. 

Chaerondas, Athenian archon, 338- 
337 B.c., 375. 

Chaeroneia, 187, 377, 379, 393, 423, 
435, 439, 451: town in Boeotia 
where Philip (333 B.c.) defeated 
the Boeotians and Athenians. 

Chalcidian, 17, 387, 411. 

Chalcis, 413, 447: city of Euboea. 

Chaleodon, 17: king of Chalcis, 
son of Abas; killed in battle by 
Amphitryon. 

Chares, 105, Athenian of physical 
Strength; 437, 449, Athenian 
general, 4th century Bc. 

Charicles, Athenian archon, 363- 
362 B.c., 209, 421; of Carystus, 
415. 

Charinus, 231: Athenian, aided 
Pericles. 

Charmides, son of Aristonymus, 
407, 

Chians, 233. 

Chios, 371, 375. 

Chleidon, a farmer, 109. 

Choregi, 255, 257. 

Cicero, M. Tallius, 151,185: Roman 
orator, statesman, and philo- 
sopher, 106-43 B.c. Pintarch 
wrote his life. 

Cimon, 71, 117, 141, 171, 179, 233, 
263: son of Miltiades; Athenian 
general and ststesman, died 
while besieging Citium, 449 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Cissoessa, a spring at Haliartus, 7. 

City Dionysia, 387, 401. 

Claudius, 195; see Appius. 

Cleanthes, 331 : Stoic philosopher, 
and successor of Zeno in the 
Stoic school; author of a hymn 
to Zeus, which has been pre- 
served ; circa 300-320 B.c. 

Clearchus, 63: tyrant of Pontus, 
killed 353 s.c. 

Cleisthenes, 117, 197: reformed the 
government of; Athens about 510 
B.C. 

Cleitus, 61: killed by Alexander. 

Cleobulé, mother of Demothenes, 
413 


Cleocritus, 363: Athenian archon, 
412-411 B.c. 

Cleombrotus, married Callisto, 407. 

Cleon, 165, 195, 203, 231, 263, 307: 
Athenian demagogue, slain at 
Amphipolis, 422 B.c. 

Cleophon, 195: Athenian dema- 
gogue in the later years of the 
5th century B.c. 

Clio, 37: Muse of history. 

Cocles, Horatius, 273: saved Rome 
from destruction by guarding the 
bridge over the Tiber, 508 (7) B.c. 

Coenus, father of Anaco’s son 
Alexander, 387. 

Collyté, Attic deme, 437. 

Conon, father of Timothetis, 373, 
381: Athenian general and naval 
commander in the last years of 
the 5th and early part of the 4th 
centuries B.c. 

Corcyraean whip, 405. 

Corcyraeans, 355, 417. 

Corinth, 9, 11, 65, 79, 209, 333, 351, 
441. 

Corinthians, 7, 9, 11, 353, 357, 417, 
447, 451. 

Coroneia, a town in Boeotia, 19, 
ole 

Cothocidaa, Attic deme, 389. 

Cotys, 253: cruel and drunken 
king of Thrace, mardered by 
Python, 358 B.c, 

Crannon, 439: city of Thessaly 
where Antipater defeated the 
allied Greeks, 322 B.c. ' 

Crassus, Lucius, 223: Roman 
orator, cirea 140-91 B.c. 

Crates, a Delphian, 295; a lyric 
poet, 331; Cynic philosopher of 
the 4th century B.c., 337. 

Crates quoted, 331. 

Cratinus, 349: produced comedies 
cirea 450-423 B.c. 

Cratippus, 357: a historian, con- 
temporary of Thucydides. 

Cretans, 127. 

Crete, 425, 

Cretinas, of Magnesia, 215. 

Critias, 347: Athenian aristocrat ; 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, 404 
B.C. 

Critolaiis, 225: Peripatetic philo- 
sopher; succeeded Ariston of 
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Ceos as head of the school, circa 
240-157 B.c.! 

Croesus, 285: king of Lydia in 
Asia Minor, 560-546 3.c., famous 
for his wealth, conquered by 
Cyrus the Great. 

Crow’s Rock, 31. 

Ctesibius, 415; 
sophy. 

Ctesicles, Athenian archon, 334~ 
333 B.c., 413. 

Ctesiphon, 393, 395, 423: proposed 
a crown for Demosthenes. 

Cumae, 875, 383: city in Italy, 
birthplace of the historian 
Ephorus, 

Cydathenian, 855: belonging to the 
Attic deme of Cydathené, which 
was in the city of Athens. 

Sy noerees a region in Athens, 

379. 


writer on philo- 


Cypriote kings, 357. 

Cyprus, 359, 879, 383. 

Cyrenaeans, 53, 

Cyrus, 279: probably Cyrus the 
Great, founder of the Persian 
empire, who was killed in 538 
B.C. 


Damocrita, daughter of Aleippus, 
21, 23. 

Danaiis, 877: father of the fifty 
Danaids, with whom he fled from 
Egypt to Greece. 

Dareius, 115, 125, 323: third king 
of Persia (521-485 B.c.); con- 
quered Thrace; sent army under 
Datis and Artaphernes, which 
was defeated at Marathon, 490 


B.C. 

Datis, 323: Persian general, de- 
feated at Marathon, 490 Bo, 

Deceleia, Attic deme, 353. 

Deinarchus,'407, 447: Attic orator, 
before 343-after 292 s.c. 

Deinias, 399 : gave land for stadium. 

pie HOGTaNSS) father of Cleombrotus, 
407. 

Delian ship, 97. 

Delians, 445. 

Delivery, 419. 

Delos, 395. 

Delphi, seat of the famous oracle, 
13, 295, 321. 
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Delphians, 295. 

Demades, 188, 221, 223, 268, 273, 
403: Attic orator and demagogue 
opposed to Demosthenes; circa 
385-318 B.c, 

Demeas, father of Demades, 409 ; 
father of Demophon, 415. 

Demeter, 855. 

Demetrius, of Magnesia, 429. 

Demetrius, of Phalerum, 2638, 273, 
447 : orator and' Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, 350 (?)-283 B.c.3; put in 
charge of Athens by the Mace- 
donians (317 B.c.), but forced to 
flee by Demetrius Poliorcetes, — 
308-307 B.a. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 287, 311, 
447: king of Macedonia and 
famous as a general (son of 
Fe aaa Plutarch wrote his 
ife. 

Demochares, 893, 431, 433, 451, 453: 
nephew of Demosthenes. 

Democles, 405: spoke in defence of 
the sons of Lycurgus 

Democrates, 187: Athenian orator, 
4th century B.c. 

Democritus, 275: one of the 
founders of the Atomic school of 
philosophy ; 460 (?)-360 B.c. 

Demomeles, 423: proposed a crown 
for Demosthenes. 

Demon, 427: cousin of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Demonicus, 353: secretary of the 
senate which voted the trial of 
Antiphon, 411-410 B.c. 

Demophon, 415: grandson of Demo- 
sthenes, 

Demosthenes, 175: 
monian. 

Demosthenes, 351: Athenian gene- 
ral of the 5th century B.c. 

Demosthenes, 89, 141, 181, 185, 187, 
221, 257, O15, 365, 367, 375, 389, 
301, 398, 895, 405, 413, 415, 419, 
421, 493, 425, 497, 429, 431, 433, 
439, 441, 443, 449: Athenian 
orator and statesman, 384-322 
B.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Demosthenes, 413, 449, father of 
the orator } 449, great grand - 
nephew of the orator. 

Dexander, 7, 9. 


a Lacedae- 


Dexitheus, Athenian archon, 385- 
384 B.C., 421. 

Diacrians, 197. 

Dicaearchus, 145: Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, geographer, and his- 
torian, 4th and 3rd centuries B.c. 

Diocles, married Philippa, 407; his 
son, 407; his great-grandson, 
409; Athenian archon, 288-287 
B.C., 453. 

Diodotus, 423: attacked Ctesi- 
phon's proposal of a crown for 
Demosthenes. 

Diogenes, 65, 67, 79, 483: of 
Sinopé, 420 (%)-323 B.c., famous 
Cynic philosopher. 

Diomedes, 209, 257, 267. 

Diomeia, Attic deme, 455. 

Diomnestus, brother of Isocrates, 


371. 

Dion, 33: of Syracuse; friend and 
pupil of Plato, 408-353 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Diondas, opposed granting a crown 
to Demosthenes, 347, 349. 

Dionysiaec festival, 255, 391. 

Dionysiac thestre, 397. 

Dionysius, grandfather of Hyper- 
eides, 437. 

Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, 367, 
851: historian and rhetorician, 
about 20 B.c. 

Dionysius, a schoolmaster, 29. 

Dionysius, theatrical manager for 
Apharens, 387. 

Dionysius I., tyrant of Syracuse, 
45, 125, 349, 351, 369; circa 430- 
367 B.C. 

Dionysias II. of Syracuse, 47, 67, 

' 79, 277: succeeded his father, 
Dionysius the Elder, in 367; was 

- removed in 343 B.c. 

Dionysus, god of wine, 471. 

Diopeithes, father of Diotimus, 
413. 

Diotimus, an Athenian, 413, 417: 
associated with Demosthenes. 
Diphiius, 409: bronght to trial by 

Lycurgus. 

Diphorus, 383: pun on the nanie of 
Ephorus. 

Domitian, 157, 247: Roman emperor, 
A.D. 81-96. 

Domitius, 223: a witty Roman. 


Doryphorus, statue by Polycleitus, 
211, 


Dromocleides, 163: a self-seeking 
politician. 

Drnsus, M. Livius, 171: tribune of 
the people at Rome, 91 B.c, 


Eartaquake, at Sparta, 23. 

Eétioneia, 349: mole at Peiraeus. 

Egesta, 357: town in Sicily. 

Egypt, 453. 

Elateia, 423: taken by Philip, 888 
B.C. 

Elders, 111. 

Eleans, 445. 

Eleusis, 375, 381, 401, 448, 453. 

Eleven, executioners at Athens, 

53. 


353. 

Elis, 197, 359, 365. 

Empedocles, 275, 333: poetic philo- 
sopher, circa 492-432 B.c. 

aa quoted, 37, 275, 

33. 

muped father of Callistratus, 
413. 

Enyalins, epithet of Ares, 177. 

Epameinondas, 17, 68, 95, 108, 149, 
167, 195, 211, 213, 223, 259, 267, 
287: Boeotian statesman and 
general, overthrew the power of 
Sparta at Leuctra (871 Bc.) 
killed in the battle of Man- 
tineia, 362 Bc. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Ephesus, 141, 321, 393. 

Ephialtes, 179, 197, 231: Athenian 
statesman of the 5th century 
B.C. ; 433, 437: politician of the 
4th century Be. 

Ephors at Sparta, 13, 15, 21, 53, 
149, 183. 

Ephornus, 185, 375, 383: author of 
a history of Greece from the 
return of the Heracleidae to 
340 Bc. (circa 320 B.c. 

Epicles, 435, rebuked Demosthenes 
for preparing his speeches. 

Epicurus, 43: foun :r of the Epi- 
curean school of philosophy, 
342-270 Bc, 

Epilepties, 69. 

Epimenides, 81, 273: religious 
poet and giver of oracles, circa 
600 B.C, 
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Erasistratus, 351: Antiphon com- 
posed an oration against him. 

Eratosthenes, 89, 429: of Cyrene, 
writer on geography and chrono- 
graphy, succeeded Callimachus 
as head of the Alexandrian 
Library, circa 275-195 B.c. 

Erchia, Attic deme, 371. 

Erechtheum, 411: temple in 
Athens, 

Erechtheus, 411, 

Eringium, a plant, 33, 

Erinyes, 15. 

Eteobutadae, 897: 

Athens. 

Euboea, 445, 449. 

Euboeans, 17, 417, 461. 

Eubulides, Milesian philosopher, 
teacher of Demosthenes, 419. 

Eubulus, the Anaphblystian, 233: 
son of Spintharus, 391. 

Eucleides, Athenian archon, 403- 
402 B.0., 865. 

Eucleides, an Olynthian, 403, 

Eumenes II., king (197-159) of 
Pergamum, 125. 

Mumelpidee; family at Athens, 
407. 

Eunomus, encourages 
sthenes, 417. 

Euonymus, Attic deme, 413. 

Euphanes, 75, 77, 938: an Athenian 
of some distinction, to whom 
Plutarch addressed the essay, 
‘““Whether an Old Man should 
engage in Public Affairs.” 

Euphrosyné, 48; one of the Graces. 

Eupolis, 43: poet of the Old 
Comedy, 446-411 B.c. 

Euripides, 98, 95, 141, 177, 207, 225, 
231, 241, 377, 401: Athenian 
tragic poet, circa 485-406 B.o. 

Euripides quoted, 89, 41, 59, 81, 93, 
95, 103, 107, 113, 131, 177, 185, 
207, 215, 225, 231, 377. 

Eurotas, 223: river at Sparta. 

Eurymedon, 289: river in Pam- 
phylla, near which Cimon de- 
feated the Persians, 464 B.o. 

Euthydemus, brother of Lysias, 
363; father of Stratocles, 455, 

Euxippé, daughter of Scedasus, 
1] 


a family at 


Demo- 


Euxitheus, 185: a pupil of Aristotle. 
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Exile-Hunter, 427, 441: nickname 
of Archias who arrested Demo- 
sthenes and Hypereides. 


Evagoras, of Nicocles, 
879. 


Fasiuvs Maximus, Q., 117: Roman 
general in the second Punic War, 
surnamed Cunctator; died 203 
Bc. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Fortifications, Demosthenes Com- 
missioner of, 451. 

Fortune, 69. 

Forum, 137 

Four Hundred, 347, 349, 353, 359, 
863: ruled Athens four months, 
411 Bc. 

Four years’ war, 453: 294-290 B.c., 
ending with the surrender of 
Athens, 

Frugality, $21. 


Gaka, 411. 

Gaius Gracchns, 168: orator and 
reformer, 154-121 B.0. 

Gaius Laelius, 151: man of letters, 
friend of Scipio, circa 140 B.c. 

Gamelion, Attic month, 445. : 

Garden, philosophers, of, i.e. Epi- 
cureans, 109. 

Gaul, 201. 

Gelo, 361: tyrant of Syracuse. 

Geryon, 267 : a three-bodied giant. 

Glaucippus, father of Hypereides, 
487; son of Hypereides, 437, 441. 

Glaucon, 355: an Athenian. 

Glaucothea, mother of Aeschines, 
389. 

Glaucns, of Rhegium, 351; father 
of Timothea, 407. 

Glisas, a town in Boeotia, 19, 21. 

Gorgias, of Leontini, 847, 371, 377, 
381: famous sophist," circa 485- 
380 B.C, 

Gorgias, 431: Athenian archon, 
280-279 B.c. 

Gorgons, 333. 

Gracchus, Gaius, 163: Roman 
orator and reformer, 154-121 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Graces, 43. 

Great Mother, temple of, 405, 

Gylon, grandfather of Demosthenes, 
413, 
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Hasroy, 9, friend of Pheidon and 
Dexander ; 407, father of Callisto ; 
407, father of Callias; 407, son 
of Lycurgus; 409, 411, father 
of Hedisté. 

Haliartus, 5: a town in Boeotia. 

Hannibal, 35, 231: Carthaginian 
general, 247-183 B.c. 

Hauno, 167: Carthaginian general, 
political opponent of Hannibal, 
cirea 275-200 B.c. 

Harmodius, 349 (the tyrannicide), 
369 (another). 

Harpalus, 209, 239, 423, 425, 439, 
447: treasurer of Alexander, 
brought stolen funds to Athens, 
324 B.C. 

Hedisté, wife of Diocles, 407. 

Hegesias, of Magnesia, 413. 

Helen, 379. 

Helicon, 19, 21: a mountain in 
Boeotia. 

Heliodorus, father-in-law of Demo- 
sthenes, 431; author of work 
On Monuments, 441. 

Hellanicus, 355: historian (logo- 
grapher), 5th century B.c, 

Hellas, 47, 183. 

Hellespont, 449. 

Hera, 39. 

Heracleidae, noble family at Cor- 
jnth, 9. 

Heracleitus, 99: physical philo- 
aopher of Ephesus, sometimes 
called ‘‘ the Obscure,” circa 560- 
500 B.c. 

Heracles, 31, 91, 115, 267, 307. 

Herculis, 251. 

Hercyné, a fountain at Lebadeia, 5. 

Hermae, 153, 355, 357. 

Hermas, 365: fellow envoy with 
Lysias. 

Hermeias, 215: opponent of Cretinas 
at Magnesia. 

Hermes, 35, 37, 355, 359, 361; of 
the Market, 413. 

Hermippns, 441: historian and 
biographer, Peripatetic of the 
8rd century BC. 

Hermon, 283: a Thessalian who 
pleaded poverty to avoid public 
Office. 

Herodes, 351: subject ofan oration 
by Antiphon. 


Herodotus, 87, 307: author of his- 
tory of the Persian wars; circa 
484-425 B.c. 

Herodotus quoted, 321, ~ 

Hesiod, 61: epic and didactic poet, 
cirea, 750 B.C. 

Hesiod quoted, 61, 177. 

Hestia, Boulaea, altar of, 871. 

Hestiaea, 13:4 city of Euboea. 

Himeraeus, 425: accused Demo- 
sthenes. 

Hippades, gate of, 441. 

Hippias, orator, father of Plathané, 
379, 385. 

Hippo, daughter of Scedasus, 11. 

Hippocrates, 375: gave land for 
stadium, 

Hippodamas, 353, father of Arche- 
ptolemus, 

Hippolytus, 39, aon of Theseus. 

PUTO: a village in Boeotia, 19, 


Homer, 31, 103, 133, 175, 217, 219, 
375; author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

Homer, the Iliad quoted, 63, 67, 
111, 113, 127, 133, 139, 141, 159, 
17, 211, 217, 219, 247, 257, 277, 

7 

Homer, the Odyssey quoted, 31, 
33, 47, 179, 193, 264, 337. 

Hygieia, statue of, 387. 

Hy perbolus, 307: Athenian dem- 
agogue, killed 411 B.c. 

Hypereides, 221, 375, 395, 417, 423, 
425, 437, 443, 445, 449: ” Athenian 
orator, 389-322 b. 'c. 


IBERIA, 193: the south-western 
peninsula of Europe. 

Ibis, nickname of Lycurgus, 411. 

{ctinus, 179; architect of the 
Parthenon. 

Tolas, supposed to have poisoned 
Alexander, 445. 

tonian mode in music, 281. 

Iphicrates, 105, 177, 2338, 369: 
Athenian general of the 1st half 
of the 4th century B.c. 

Isaeus, 375, 387, 418, 415: Attic 
orator, cirva 410-350 (7) B.c. 

Ismenias, a painter, 411. 

Isocrates, 367, 371, 375, 377, 381, 
385, 387, 391, 497, 413, 435, 437: 
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Attic orator and philosopher, 
436-338 B.c. 

Isthtnian festival, 11. 

Italiote Greeks, 33. 

Italy, 95, 363. 

Ixion, 89; tried to seduce Hera, 
and was bound by Zeus upon a 
fiery wheel. 


Jason, Thessalian ruler, 259, prob- 
ably Jason of Pherae, 4th cen- 
tury B.c, 

Jugurtha, 201: king of Numidia, 
died in prison in Rome, 204 B.c. 

Justice, 61, 269. 


Kinos, at Sparta, 53, 55; of 
Persians, 57, 249, 433 ; of Universe, 
225, 


LACEDAEMON, 13, 111, 143, 173, 849, 
353, 359. 

Lacedaemonians, 13, 15, 17, 21, 23, 
45, 198, 197, 221, 253, 273, 

Laches, 433, 449, 451: 
Demochares. 

Laches, 481, 451: brother-in-law of 
Demosthenes. 

Laconia, 259, 425. 

Ladas, a famous runner, 191. 

La¢iius, Gaius, 151, 199: man of 
letters, friend of Scipio, circa 
140 B.c. 

Laértes, 108: father of Odysseus, 

Lagiscé, mistress of Isocrates, 385. 

Lamachus, 267, 283: Athenian 
general, 5th century B.c,; of 
Tereina, 419, 421. 

Lamia, 427: town on the Malian 

f, where Antipater was be- 

sieged, 323-322 B.c. 

Lamian War, 445. 

Lampis, a sea captain, 97. 

Lampon, a ship captain, 109. 

Lampon, founder of Thurii, 231. 

Laodameia, son of Medeius, 407. 

Lebadeia, a town in Boeotia, 5, 439. 

Lenaean festival, 387. 

Leo of Byzantium, 189. 

Leochares, sculptor of the 4th 
century B.c., 381. 

Leocrates, 411: name applied to 
Lycurgus. 
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Leodamas, 3875, 391: 
orator, 4th century B.c. 

Tene, father of Andocides, 355, 

Leontini, 357, 371, 377: a town in 
Sicily. 

Leoprepes, 87: father of the poet 
Simonides. 

Leosthenes, 188, 445: general in 
the Lamian War ; killed at Lamia, 
322 B.c. 

Teptineg Athenian orator, quoted, 


Athenian 


Lesbian, 221. 

Leuconoé, Attic deme, 431, 433, 449, 
451, 453, 

Leuctra, 11, 18, 17, 95: village in 
Boeotia, where, in 871 B.c., the 
Thebans broke the power or 
Sparta. 

Leuctrian war, 209. 

Liberty, 321. 

Libya, 201. 

Lichas,' 287: perhaps the Spartan, 
son of Arcesilatis,:who died circa 
411 B.c 

Livius Drusus, M., Roman tribune, 
91 B.¢c., 171. 

Locrians, 451. 

Lucullus (L. Licinius),§71, 91, 125, 
197: Roman general of the 1st 
half of the 1st century B.c. In 
his later years he gave himself up’ 
fe luxury. Plutarch wrote his 

e. ri 

Lyceum, 117, 397, 457: gymnasium 
at Athens where Aristotle taught, 

Lycomedes, 411, 455: progenitor of 
the orator Lycurgus, 455, § 

Lycophron, father of the orator 


t 


Lycurgus, 395, 455; son of, 
Tyenteuss 407, 409, 411, 455, 
457. 


Lycurgus, early Spartan lawgiver, 
111, 148, 221, 309. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Lycurgus, grandfather ofthe orator, 
395, 411, 

Lycurgus, Attic orator, circa 390- 
824 B.o., 395, 897, 399, 403, 405, 
409, 411, 437, 489, 455, 457. 

Lycurgus, son of the orator, 407, 
411, 


Lydian maids, 91. 
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Lydian mode in music, 281. 

Lydian power, 237. 

Lysander, married Philippa, 407. 

Lysander, 143, 197, 287: Lace- 
daemonian general, slain in battle 
at Haliartus, 395 Bc. Platarch 
wrote his life. 

Lysanias, 361; 
Lysias. 

Lysias, 347, 349, 361, 8€9, 371, 377 
887, 435: Attic orator, circa 450- 
circa 380 B.c. 

Lysias, father of Amaco’s son 
Sosicles, 387. 

Lysicles, Athenian general, 409; 
friend of Demosthenes, 439. 

Lysimachus, 275, 453: archon at 
Athens, 436-435 B.c. ; challenged 
Isocrates to exchange property, 
385. 

Lysis, 369. ? 

Lysistratus, 387, Athenian archon, 
369-368 B.C. 

LLysonides, 349: father of an 
Antiphon, not of the orator. 


grandfather of 


Macepon, 429. 

Macedonia, 441. 

Macedonians, 425, 429, 481, 441. 

Magnesia, 215, 413, 429. 

Mamertines, 249: mercenaries who 
occupied Messina. 

Mantias, 173: an Atheniantridiculed 
by the comic poet Plato. 

Mantinean alliance, 193 (420 B.c.). 

Mantineia, 421: city in Arcadia. 

Marathon, 239: Attic deme in which 
the Persians were defeated, 490 
B.C. 

Marcus, brother of L. Licinius 
Lucallus, 125, 

Marinus, C., 201: Roman general, 
155-86 B.c. Plutarch wrote his 
life, 

Masinissa, 123: Numidian king, 
238-148 B.c. 

Maussolus, of Halicarnassns, 879: 
died 353 B.c., and his wife 
Artemisia erected for him a 
splendid tomb, the Mausoleum, 

Maximus (Q. Fabius), 197: see 
Fabius. 

Medeius, son of Lysander and 
Philippa, 407 ; his son, 407. 


Megacleides, 385: challenged Iso. 
crates to exchange of property. 
Megara, 365, 435: city between 

Athens and Corinth. 

Megarians, 231, 307, 451. 

Meidias, 89, |415, 445: a wealthy 
Athenian, 4th century Be. 

Melanthius, garden of, 405. 

Meleté, Attic deme, 407. 

Melissus, a village in Corinthian 
territory, 9. 

Melissus, son of Habron, 9. 

Menander, king of the Bactrians, 
279. 

Menander, 175, 463, 467, 469, 471: 
greatest poet of the New Comedy, 
circa 344-292 B.c. 

Menander qnoted, 175. 

Menecleides, -195: an orator who 
attacked Epameinondas. 

Menecrates, 149: an aged Spartan. 

Menemachus, 156, 159, 213: the 
young man to whom the essay 
entitled ‘* Precepts of Statecraft” 
is addressed. 

Menesaechmnus, 405, 409, 425: 
Athenian of the 4th century B.c. 

Menippus, 231: a general employed 
by Pericles, 

Messené, 1259: city in Messenia, 
founded by Epameinondas. 

Messenians, $25, 451. 

Metaneira,* 867: slave girl with 
whom Lysias was said to be in 
love. 

Metellus (Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Pius), 201: Roman consul with 
Sulla, 80 Be. 

Methoné, 451: Athenians defeated 
by Philip, 353 b.ca 

Metiochns, 227: Athenian politician 
of the 5th century 8.c. 

Miceylnss 831: not mentioned else- 


where. 
Miletia, daughter of Scedasus, 
lL. 


Miletus, 239: a city of Asia Minor. 

Miltiades, 169: commander of the 
Greeks at Marathon, 490 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Minos, 31: king of Cnossus in 
Crete ; jadge in the lower world. 

Mnesiphilus, 141: Athenian who 
aided Themistocles. 
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Mummius (L.), 251: Roman consul, 
destroyed Corinth, 146 n.c. 

Munychia, 447: hill and fortifica- 
tion in Peiraeus. 

Muse, 37, 99. 

Musonius (C. Musonius Rufus), 
329: Stoic philosopher, teacher 
of Epictetus ; Ist century A.p. 

Myron, 59: sculptor of the 5th 
century B.C. 

Myrrhina, a prostitute, 443. 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, 371. 


NaBis, 217, 259; tyrant (205-192 p.c.) 
of Sparta. 

Nausicles, 417: associated with 
Demosthenes in opposing Philip. 

Neaera, 367: slave girl at Athens 
against whom Demosthenes com- 
posed a speech. 

Neoptolemus, an Athenian, 411; an 
actor, 417. 

Nero, 217, 247: 
(a.D. 54-68), 

Nesiotes, 179: a sculptor of the 
time of the Persian wars. 

Nestor, 103, 111, 113, 139, 219, 347, 

Niceratus, 287: probably the 
wealthy Athenian, son of Nicias, 
who is one of the characters in 
Plato’s Symposium. 

Nicias, 181, 267: Athenian general, 
(2-413 Bc. Plutarch wrote his 
life. Syracusan rhetorician, 363 ; 
a painter, 93; another, 207. 

Nicocles, 193, tyrant destroyed by 
Aratus ; 379, king of Cyprus. 

Nicocreon, despot of Cyprus, 
383. 

Nicophanes, father of Aristonicus, 
437, 

Nicostrata, daughter of Phoedus, 
21; daughter of Diocles, 409. 

Nigidius, Publius, 151: philosopher 
who aided Cicero, died in 45 n.c. 

Numa Pompilius, 115: second king 
of Rome (716 (?)-678(?)8.c.). Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 


Roman emperor 


OARISTES, 31. 
Odysseus, 337. 
Oedipus, 81, 223, 
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Olympias, 167: wife of Philip and 
mother of Alexander. 

Olympic games, 117, 419, 

Olympieium in Athens, 385. 

Olynthian, 403, 419, 421. 

Olynthus, 451: town in Chaleidicé ; 
Athenians defeated by Philip in 
348 B.C. 

Omphalé, 91: Lydian queen whom 
Heracles was forced to serve. 

Onomacles, an Athenian, 353, 

Onomademus, 233: popular leader 
of the Chians, 

pia 11: Pythian, at Delphi, 18, 
19, 


Orchomenians, 19. 

Crehamenne, a town in Boeotia, 5, 

Orestes, 223: son of Agamemnon. 

Oreus, village in the territory of 
Hestiaea, 18, 15, 433. 

Oromasdes, 57: Greek form of 
Ahura Mazdah, Persian god. 

Orsilaiis, 295: son of Phalis, a 
Delphian. 

Ortygia, daughter of Archias, 11. 


Paxrania, Attic deme, 413, 437, 
449, 

Pallené, Attic deme, 353. 

Pamboeotia, festival of the united 
Boeotians, celebrated at Coroneia, 
19, 

Pammenes, 197: a Theban aided in 
his career by Epameinondas. 

Panaetius, 33, 35, 241: Stoic philo- 
sopher, circa 185-circa 110 B.o. 

Panathenaie stadium, 399, 457. 

Pandionis, Attic tribe, 451. 

Paralians, 197: the ‘‘coast folk” 
of Attica. 

Paralus, 89, 225: sacred ship at 
Athens. 

Pardalas of Sardis, 237, 297. 

Patras, 333: city in Achaea. 

Patrocles, 425, 
Patroclus, 275: one of those wha 
brought Demosthenes to trial. 
Paulus (L. Aemilius), 219: father 
of the younger Scipio Africans of 
consul 168 B.o., defeated King 
Perseus of Macedonia at Pydnau ; 

Pedieans, 197: the ‘‘ plain folk ". 
Attica. 
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Pegasus, 207. 

Peiraeus, 183, 401, 427, 443, 451: 
the port of Athens. 

Peisistratus, 137: tyrant of Athens, 
560-527 B.c. 

Peleus, 103: father of Achilles. 

Pelopidas, 17, 211, 267: Theban 
patriot and general; killed at 
Cynoscephalae, 364 3B.c. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Peloponnesian War, 389. 

Peloponnesians, 7, 451. 

Peloponnesus, 9, 399. 

Pelops, 377. 

Pergamenes, 247. 

Pericles, 29, 33, 85, 109, 115, 141, 
169, 179, 181, 183, 185, 187, 195, 
209, 221, 225, 227, 231, 233, 287, 
263, 307, 319, 345, 8361: Athenian 
atatesman (7)-429 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Peripatetic, 225: school of philo- 
sophy founded by Aristotle. 

Persia, 433. 

Persian, 249, 273, 279, 309, 323, 325, 
481; Persian wars, 321, 347; 
Persian funda, 437. 

Petraeus, 247: burned alive by the 
Thessalians. 

Phaeax, 859: Andocides defended 
himself against him. 

Phaedrus of Plato, 367. 

Phalaris, 45, 279: cruel tyrant of 
Acragas, probably between 571 
and 549 B.C. 

Phalerum, 273, 417, 447: deme and 
roadstead near Athens. 

Phalis, 295: a Delphian, father of 
Orsilaiis. 

Pharsalus, 427: city in Thessaly. 

Pheidias, 59: great Athenian 
sculptor of the Sth century 


B.C. 

Pheidon, 7, 9: tyrant of Argos, 
7th century B.C. 

Phila, a Theban girl 
Hypereides, 443. 

Philemon, 89: comic dramatist, 
361-262 B.c. 

Philetas, 123: elegiac poet, circa 
340-285 B.c. 

Philip IL, of Macedon, 167, 199, 
377, 889, 391, 393, 395, 399, 417, 
419, 421, 423, 429, 433, 437, 439, 


kept by 


445, 451: founder of the Mace- 
donian empire, father of Alex- 
ander, 382-336 B.c. 


-Philippa, daughter of Charmides, 


407 ; her granddaughter, 407. 

Philippics, of Demosthenes, 183, 
221; of Theopompus, 349, 

Philippides, son of Diocles, 409. 

Philiseus, 367: composed a poem 
in honour of Lysias. 

Philochorus, 89, 425, 429: sooth- 
sayer, writer on Attic history, 
cirea 335-261 B.c. 

pie brother of Aeschines, 
395. 

Philocles, 361, 367: Athenian 
archon, 459-458 Bic, 

Philoctetes, 107: a Greek hero of 
the Trojan war. 

Philonicns, 219 ;: a Roman publican, 
2nd century B.c. 

Philopeithes, 441: a physician. 

Philopoemen, 119, 231, 259: eight 
times general of the Achaean 
League, 252-182 Be. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Philopoemen, courtier of Attalus, 
125, 

Philostratus, an Athenian, 353, 

Philoxennus, 339: a lyric poet. 

Phineus, 339: put out his daughters 
eyes, was blinded by the goda, 
and plagued with harpies which 
snatched away his food. 

Phocion, 391. 

Phocion, 109, 117, 123, 183, 187, 
197, 207, 215, 221, 223, 265, 283, 
445, 449: Athenian atatesman 
and general, circa 402-317 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Phocis, 391. 

Phocus, a Boeotian, 19, 21. 

Phoebidas, 207, 209; Spartan 
general who seized Thebes, 332 


B.C. 
Phoedus, a Theban general, 21. 
Pholegandrian, 237. 
Phormio, 197: pupil of Plato, cur- 
ate the power of the senate at 
is. 

Phrasicles, 361: for Phrasicleldes, 
Athenian archon, 460-459 g.c. 
Phrontis, 369: Thought,” daughter 

of the Muse Calliopé, 
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Phryné, famous courtesan of the 
4th century B.c., 443. 

Phrynichus, 239, 355: Athenian 
lrazic poet, cirea 540-476 B.C. 

Phyié, 365: mountain fortress 
occupied by Thrasybulus in 
404 B.C. 

Pind:r, 31, 87, 57, 77, 191, 205: 
great lyric poet, 518-433 B.c. 


Pindar quoted, 31, 37, 57, 77, 99, 


111, 191, 305, 

Pisa, 377: place in Elis; Olympia 
was in its territory. 

Pistius, 407: Athenian against 
whom a speech by Deinarchus 
was directed, 

Pitcher Festival, 265. 

Pittacus, 221, 273: one of the Seven 
Wise Men, ruler of Mytilcne for 
ten years; circa 651-569 B.c. 

Plataea, 185, 239: small city in 
Boeotia, 

ae mother of Aphareus, 379, 

Sh 

Plato, 33, 47, 53, 65, 95, 119, 175, 
203, 211, 268, 259, 281, 309, 317, 
323, 367, 369, 371, 391, 397, 413, 
415, 421, 437: great philosopher, 
circa 421-347 B.c. 

Plato, comie poet of the 5th and 
4th centuries B.c., 173, 351, 

Plutarch, 127: philosopher, bio- 
grapher, and essay-writer; circa 
A.D. 50-125. 

Polemarchus, brother of Lysias, 
361, 365. 

Polemo, 57: succeeded Xenocrates 
as head of the Academic school of 
philosophy in 314 B.c. 

Politeia defined, 307. 

Political Wisdom, 305. 

Polus, §9, 255, 435: a famous actor 
in the 4th century B.c. 

Polybius, 119, 123, 241: historian 
of the growth of Roman power, 
friend of the younger Scipio 
Africanus, circa 210-cirea 120 
B.C. 

Polycleitus, 59: famous sculptor of 
the 5th century B.c. 

Polydences, 35: mentioned as a 
person in private station. 

Polyeuctus, 187, 399, 417, 425, 428; 
a sculptor, 
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Pompeium, building in Athens, 
385. 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius Magnus), 
47, 91, 119, 171, 193, 195, 199, 201, 
219, 249: great Roman general; 
friend, then rival and enemy of 
Julius Caesar, 106-48 B.c. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Pontus, 63: region on the southern 
shore of the Black Sea. 

Poseidon, 11, 401, 411, 427, 441. 

Poseidon-Erechthens, 407, 409. 

Poseidonius, 35: Stoic philosopher 
and scholar, 130?-50 B.c, circa 

Pots, festival of, 399. 

Praenesté, city iu Italy, 249. 

Praxiteles, Athenian archon, 444- 
443 B.C. 


Presbeion,' 101. 
Probalinthus, Attic deme, 391. 
Prodicus, 128, 3871: of Ceos, 


sophist, circa 450 B.C. 

Propoetus, 37; a mythical char- 
acter. 

Proxenus, 449: a friend of Dein- 
archus. 

Prytaneum, 431, 438, 449, 453, 457. 

Ptolemy, 287, 453: first Macedonian 
king of Egypt. 

Pyanepsion, Attic month in which 
Hypereides died, 441. 

Pydna, 451: Athenians were de- 
feated here by Philip, 356 B.c. 
Pylos, 325: a town in Pelopon- 

nesus, 

Pyrrhus, 187: king of Epeirns; 
called in by the Tarentines to 
break the Roman power; was 
successful at first, but finally 
defeated, circa 318-272 B.C. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Pythagoras, 33: philosopher and 
mathematician, 2nd half of the 
6th century B.c. 

Pytharatus, 433, 451; Athenian 
archon, 271-270 B.c. 

Pytheas, 83, 181, 189, 425: Athenian 
orator who entered into public 
life when young; was one of 
those who brought Demosthenes 
to trial, 324 B.c. 

Pythia, 83: prophetess at Delphi. 

Pythiad, 127: period of four years 
between Pythian festivals. 
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Pythian Apollo, 111, 127, 819, 

Pythian games, 117. 

Pythian prophetess, 321. 

Python, 253: Thracian who killed 
Cotys, 358 B.c. 


Raasnus, a deme of Attica, 345, 
3. 


Rhodes, 235, 393. 

Rhodians, 247, 393, 445. 

Right personified, 61. 

Roman women, 319, 

Romans, 125, 149, 171, 178, 193, 
237, 241. 

Rome, 95, 111, 141, 197, 271. 

Roped-off Enclosure, 429: part of 
the agora at Athens. 

Rotilins (@. Rutilins Lupus), 329: 
a Roman, rhetorician, con- 
temporary with Augustus or 
Tiberius. 


SACRED ANCHOR, 247. 

Sacred way leading to Eleusis, 375. 

Salaminia, 225: sacred ship at 
Athens. 

Samos, 375, 393. 

Sardis, 237, 297: capital of Lydia. 

Satyrus, historian, 429. 

Scedasus, 11, 18, 15, 17: a man of 
Leuctra. 

Scipio, 33, 198: P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, consul 218 and 205 
Bc.; defeated Hannibal at Zama, 
202 p.c. ; died 183 B.c. 

Scipio (P. Cornelius) Africanus the 
younger, 35, 71, 151, 171, 199, 219, 
229, 241, 251: sonof L. Aemiltus 
Paulus, adopted by the eldest 
son of the elder Scipio Africanus, 
friend‘of Panaetius and Polybius, 
consul 148 B.c., died 129 B.c. 

Scythiana, 433. 

Seisachtheia, 207: Solon’s measure 
for reducing the burden of debt. 

Selencus I. (Nicator), 113, 287: one 
of Alexander’s generals, after- 
warda ruler of the greateri part 
of Alexander’s empire, assassi- 
nated 280 B.c. 

Senate, at Rome, 112, 115, 137. 

Sicily, 11, 47, 181, 349, 357, 363, 

Sicinete, 237. 

Sidon, 877; Phoenician city. 


Silenus, of limestone, 361. 

Simmias, 195: Athenian who at- 
tacked Pericles. 

Simo, 29: a cobbler. 

Simonides, of Ceos, 83, 87, 98, 117, 
205, 218: choral lyric poet, 556- 
478 B.C. 

Simonides quoted, 117, 16). 

Social animal, man a, 121. 

Socrates, 29, 145, 287, 845, 359, 367, 
383, 421: famous Athentan philo- 
sopher, 469-399 B.c. 

Socrates, perhaps father of Dein- 
archus, 447. 

Socrates, cousin of Isocrates, 379. 

Socrates, married Calliato, 407. 

Socratic philosophers, 435. 

Solon, 47, 115, 187, 197, 207, 221, 
237, 323 : great Athenian lawgiver 
and poet, 640 (7)-558() Bo 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Sophilus, father of the orator 
Antiphon, 345, 353. 

Sophocles, 87, 105, 123, 179, 219, 
401: Athenian tragic poet, 497- 
405 B,c. 

Sophegies quoted, 87, 123, 179, 219, 

é 


Sorcanus, 27, 29: unknown person 
evidently of aome importance. 

Sosicles, son of Anaco, 387. 

Sosigenes, 387: Athenian archon, 
342-341 B.C. 

Sostratus, perhaps father of Dein- 
archus, 447. 

Sparta, 15, 21, 58, 209, 253, 255, 
309. 

Spartans, 167, 179, 223, 249, 307. 

Spartiate, 149. 

Sperchis, 249: aSpartan youth who 
was honoured by Xerxes for his 
patriotism. 

Sphodrias, 207, 209: Spartan who 
invaded Attica in time of peace 
(circa 375 B.c.) and was killed at 
Leuctra, 371 B.c. 

Spintharus, father of Eubulus, 391. 

Stadium, Panathenaic, 399. 

Sthenelaidas, ephor at Sparta, 183. 

Sthenelns, 17: son of Perseus and 
Andromeda; was killed by Hyllus, 
son of Heracles. 

Sthenno, of Messina, 249; kindly 
treated by Pompey. 
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Stolces, 131, 329. 

Strato, 5, 7: wooer of Aristocleia. 

Stratocles, 1638, 167, 3897, 455: 
Athenian orator who proposed 
honours for Lycurgus; was 
opponent of Demosthenes. 

Strattis, 371: poet of the Old 
Comedy, 5th century B.c. 

Sulla, L. Cornelius, 95, 119, 193, 
197, 201, 249: Roman general, 
victor in war with Mithradates 
and in civil war, 188-78 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Swans, singing, 129. 

Sybaris, 361: Greek city in Italy, 
afterwards named Thurii. 

Symmachus, son of Socrates and 
Callisto, 407. 

Syracusa, daughter of Archias, 11. 

Syracusan, 861, 363. 

Syracuse, city in Sicily, 11, 295, 
361, 371. 

Syrtis, 271: a dangerous shoal off 
the African coast. 


TAENARUM, 425, 437: southern 
promontory of Peloponnesus. 

Tamynae, 395: city of Euboea, near 
which Phocion defeated Callias 
of Chalcis, 350 B.c. 

Tantalus, 823: punished in the 
lower world by thirst while stand- 
ing in water, and hunger while 
grapes hung just beyond his reach. 

Tegea, city in Arcadia, 17. 

Teisias, Syracusan rhetorician, 363, 
371, ciret 460 B.C. 

Telephus, 11: murderer of Archias. 

Telesippus, brother of Isocrates, 
371. 

Telmarch, 228: minor official at 
Thebes. 

Telmarchy, 225: minor office at 
Thebes. 

Tenedos, 819; an island off the 
coast of Asia Minor, noted for 
pottery. 

Thales, 45: mentioned, probably 
through an error, as a musician, 

Thalia, 43: one of the Muses. 

Thasos, 423: anisland in the Aegean 
Sea. 

Theagenes, 227: an athlete. 

Theano, danghter of Scedasus, 11. 
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Theban, Thebans, 17, 19, 63, 103, 
167, 197, 223, 417, 419, 431, 443, 
451. 

Thebes, 21, 45. 

Themis, 179, 269: goddess of law. 

Themistocles, 47, 141, 169, 195, 203, 
213, 229, 345: Athenian statesman 
to whom the victory at Salamis, 
480 B.c., ischiefly due, Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Themistocles, son of Theophrastus, 
409, 

Theochares, 105: 
father of Chares. 

Theodectas, of Phaselis, 375. 

Theodorus, brother of Isocrates, 
881, 387. 

Theodorus, father of Isocrates, 371, 
379, 381. 

Theodorus, an actor in the 4th 
century B.c., 255. 

Theognides, 359: Athenian archon, 
468-467 B.C. 

Theognis, 35: 
century B.C. 

Theophanes, 5, 7: father of Aristo- 
cleia. 

Theophrastus, 187, 447, 449: Peri- 
patetie philosopher, circa 372- 
287 B.C. 

Theophrastus, married Nicostrata, 
409; his son, 409. 

Theopompus, 53, 55, {253: king of 
Sparta, Sth century B.c. 

Theopompus, 185, 349,375: historian, 
born circa 380 B.o. 

Theopompus, Athenian archon, 411- 
410 B.c., 351. 

Theopompus, 


an Athenian, 


elegiac poet, 6th 


comic playwright, 


Theramenes, 291: Athenian olig- 
arch, one of the ‘Thirty Ty- 
rants,” 404 B.c. 3 orator, 371. 

Therippides, guardian of Demo- 
sthenes, 415. 

Thesmothetae, 257, 353: 
junior archons at Athens. 

Thespians, 11. 

Thessalians, 247, 259, 283. 

Thirty Tyrants, 239, 349, 859, 365, 
367, 371, 389, 395. 

Thisbé, a town in Boeotia, 19, 21. 

Thorian, 355. 

Thrace, 413, 


the six 
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Thrases, 217, 
Nero. 
Thrasybulus, 359, 365: restored the 
democracy at Athens, 404-403 B.c. 
daeus of Elis, 365. 
Thria, Attic deme, 417. 
Se aoa 179: Athenian poli- 


nee. 81, 149, 179, 183, 347, 
413: historian of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, cirea 465-400 B.c. 

Thurian, 441. 

Thurii, 361: city in Italy. 

Tiberius (Claudius Nery), 135: 42 
B.cC.-a4.D, 37, Roman Emperor, 
A.D. 14-87, 

Timarchus, speech against, by 
Aeschines, 393. 

Timesias of Clazomenase, 229. 

Timocles, comic poet, 4th century 


219: put to death by 


BC. 

Timocrates, 415; Athenian archon 
364-363 pc.; 421, archon 324- 
323 B.C. 

Timoleon, 209, 253 : Corinthian who 
freed the Greek cities of Sicily 
from tyrants and defeated the 
Carthaginians, 7-337 pc. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Timothea, wife of Medeius, 407. 

Timotheitis, 105, 141, 369, 373, 375, 
881; Athenian general, son of 
Conon, 4th century Bc. 

Tithonus, 127; husband of Eos 
(Dawn), granted eternal life, but 
not eternal youth. 

Triptolemus, 323: instructed by 
the goddess Demeter, tanght 
mankind agriculture, 


Trophonius, a hero whose oracular 
ahrine was at Lebadeia, 5. 

Troy, 103. 

Trumpeter, a statue, 271. 

Twelve Gods, altar of, 429. 

Tydeus, 219: father of Diomedes. 

Tyrrhenus, of Sardia, 297. 


Urania, 37: a Muse. 
Utica, 63: city in Africa. 


Vesta VirGINs, 141. 
WOODEN WALL, $21. 


XANTHIPPUS, 361: father of Pericles. 

Xenaenetus, 185: not clearly identi- 
fied with any known bearer of 
this name. 

Xenias, wrongly given as Athenian 
archon, 445. 

Xenocrates, 403: Academic philo- 
sopher (Rector of Academy 339- 
314 B.c.), 396-314 BC, 

Xenophon,'85, 95, 213, 259, 345, 421: 
Athenian historian, soldier, his- 
torian, and essayist, circa 430- 
354 B.C. 

Xerxes, 125: king of Persis 485- 
464 B.Cc.3 defeated at Salamis 
480 B.C. 


ZeExo, 3381: of Citium, founder of 
the Stoic school of philosophy, 
circa 336-264 B.c. 

Zethus, of Amphipolis, 415: writer 
of speeches. 

Zeus, 5, 61, 105, 111, 129, 135, 175, 
ivi, 269, 329, 333, 385, 4 
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Aratus. Cf, CaLiimacuus. 

ARISTOPHANES. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. Verse 
trans. 

ARISTOTLE: ART OF Ruetoric. J. H. Freese. 

ARISTOTLE: ATHENIAN ConstituTion, Evupemi1an Etunics, 
VirtruEs AND Vices. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION OF AnIMALsS. A. L. Peck. 

AristoTLE: Merapnysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: Metreorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ARISTOTLE: Miyor Works. W. S. Hett. ‘“ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” “ Physiognomics,” “ On Plants,” 
“On Marvellous Things Heard,” “* Mechanical Problems,” 
“On _ Indivisible Lines,”’ ‘‘ Situations and Names of 
Winds,”’ ‘‘On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

ARISTOTLE: NicomacueaN Eruics. H. Rackham. 
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ARISTOTLE: OrconomMicA AND Macna Moratra. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. IT.) 

ARIsToTLe: Ow tHe Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

ArrstoTLeE: Ow tHE Sout, Parva Naturaria, On Breatnu. 
W. S. Hett. 

ARISTOTLE: Orcaxon—Tue Catecorirs. Own INTERPRETA- 
tion. H. P. Cooke; Prior Anatytics. H. Tredennick. 

ARISTOTLE: OrnGcanoyn—Posteniorn Anatytics. H. Treden- 
nick; Torics. E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE : OnGanon—SopuistTicaL Rervurations. Comrmc- 
TO-BE AND Passrvc-away. FE. S. Forster. Ow tHE Cosmos. 
D. J. Furley. 

ARistoTLeE: Parts or Animats. A. L. Peck; Motion ano 
Procression or Anrmats. E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE: Paysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: Porrics; Loxemvus on tHE Susitore. W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; Demerrivs ox Styte. W. Rhys Roberts. 

Aristorte: Pourrics. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: Prosrems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: RueroricaA AD ALExanprum. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IL.) 

Arpgian: History oF ALEXANDER AND INpica. Rey. E. 
Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

ATHENAEUS: DerpnosopnistazE. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

Sr. Basi: Letrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Cattimacnus: Fracswents. C. A. Trypanis. 

Catimacuus: Hysys anp Epricrams, anp Lycopuroy. 
A. W. Mair; Aratus. G. R. Mair. 

Cremwent op ALExaxpria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Cortturuus. Cf. Oprran. 

Daruyis aND Cutor. Cf. Loyeus. 

DemostHenes I: Onystyiacs, Puitrpics anp Murxor 
Orgations: I-XVII ann XX. J. H. Vince. 

DesrostHenes II: De Corona anp De Farsa LecarIone. 
C. A. Vinee and J. H. Vince. 

Dewostuenses III: Merpias, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
Tisocrates, AgistoGcerron. J. H. Vince. 

Desxostuexts IV-VI: Private Orations anno IN Nearram. 
A. T. Murray. 

DemostHexes VII: Fuwerat Sprrecn, Eroric Essay, 
Exorpia anp Letrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 
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Dro Casstus: Roman Hisrory. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 

Dro Curysosrom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. IIT. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Dioporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols, I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F. R. Walton. 

Diocenes Larntius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dioxysrus or Haricarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Ericrerus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Eunirives. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Evsesius: EccirsrasticaL History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

Garten: On THE Naturat Facurtixs. A. J. Brock. 

Ture Greek AntHotocy. W. R, Paton. 5 Vols. 

Tue Greek Bucoxic Ports (Tueocrirus, Brox, Moscuvs). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Greex Erxoy anp Jampus with THE AnacnronTes. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greek MatuematicaL Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heroves. Cf. Toropurastus: CHARACTERS. 

Herovorus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hestop anD THE Homeric Hymys. H. G. Evelyn White. 

HiprocRaATES AND THE FRacMents oF Heracteitus. W.H.5S. — 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Inrap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Isazus. E. S. Forster. 

Isocrares. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

Sr. Jonn DamascENE: BartaaM AND Toasapu. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Joseruus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VII. 

Junian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loxeus: Dapunis and Cutor. Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Parruentus. S. Gase- 
lee. 

Luciax. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. 

Lycorpyron. Cf. CaLiimmacuus., 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lysias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
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Maxeruo. W.G. Waddell; Proremwy: Tretrasintos. F. E. 
Robbins. 

Marcus Avretius. C. R. Haines. 

Mewanpver. F. G. Allinson. 

Mrxorg Artic Onarors. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nowxos: Dionystaca. W.H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Oprran, Cottutnus, TrypHioporus, A. W. Mair. 

Paryri. Nowx-Lrrerary Serections. A. §. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. Literary Sexecrions (Poetry). D. L. 
Page. 

Pantuesius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pavsantas: Description or Greece. W.H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-[X. F. H. Colson. 

Two Supplementary Vols. Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus, 

PaiLostratus: THe Lire or Aprottonivus or Tyaya. F. C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

PuitostratTus: Isacryes; Caxriisrratus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

PHILOSTRATUS AND Evuwapius: Lives or THE Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Prpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato I; Evruyrnro, Aporocy, Cairo, Puarpo, PHaEprus. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato II: Tuearrerus axp Sopnist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato IIIT: Sraresmayx, Puitesus. H. N. Fowler: Iow. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato IV: Lacwes, Protacoras, Meno, Eutnypemus. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato V: Lysis, Sysmpositum, Gorcias. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato VI: Cratyius, Parmenipes, Greater Hrrrtias, 
Lesser Hirpias. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato VII: Trmarus, Critias, CiiropHo, MENEexenus, Ept- 

STULAE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Prato VIII: Cuarsines, Axrcisiapes, Hrpparcuus, Tue 
Lovers, THeacEes, Mrxos ayp Errvomis. W.R. M, Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Repusric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

PLurarcuo: Morauia. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt: 
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Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold ; Vol. VIL. PLH. De Lacy a: 


- Einarson; Vol. X. H. N. Fowlers Vol. XII. 

Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. = * 
Prurarch: Tue Pararuer Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
Potysius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. y 


Procorius: Hisrory or rue Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vol | 


Protemy: Trerrasisios. Cf. Maneruo. 

Quiytus Suyrnarus. A.S. Way. Verse trans, 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sopnocirs, F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Straro: Grocrapny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

Tueorurastus: Cuaracrers, J. M. Edmonds; Herop® 
etc. A. D. Knox. 

eseeneeaTese Enquiry nro Prants. Sir Arthur Hoi 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypipres. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

TrypHroporus. Cf, Oprran. 

XeNopHON: Cyroparpra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XenopHon: Hetrenica, Anasasis, APOLOGY, AND Symri 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XenopHon: Mermorasitia anp Orcoyomicus. E. C. Ma 
chant. 

XenopHon: Scripra Minorna. FE. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
GREEK AUTHORS 


ArisrorteE: History or Animas. A. L. Peck, 
Puiotinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Barrius anD Puarprus. B. E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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